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Swami Vishveshwarananda Ji 


Indian Sensibility : A Note 


I confess that when the subject, "Indian Sensibility in Indian 
E English Literature" came to me, I was searching left and right for a 
good answer, via computer and so, but I was not satisfied. I consulted 
109 | writers and highly learned people to get their opinion regarding this 
124 4 Indian Sensibility in the Indian English Literature. Though a lot of 
_ different, quite interesting answers I got, I was still not convinced to 
145 catch theright point. 


But then I realized that I myself was blessed by this great 
sensibility in the English Literature, through my great Master, 
Paramahamsa Shri Swami Omkarananda, who wrote the highest 
philosophical thoughts in English. He was a great Saint, Sage and » 
Philosopher. His association with and writings about Swami Shivananda 
earned him even the title “Shakespeare of Shivananda”. Books ofhis 
writings, which have gone all over the world, have even been placed 
in front of the Indological Department of the famous University in 
Zurich. Swami Omkarananda’s writings, with deep sensibility are 
pointing out the true spiritual living of man. He himself was living as an 
example of true Indianness. His literature has affected numerous 
readers in East and West and his life motivated the hearts of people to 
alife of the highest moral. 
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This sensibility has a deep foundation and is based on the true | 
tradition of the ancient Indian culture. Moreover I feel this sensibility is / 
a treasure in the heart of the Indian people, to be more precise, itis, t 

-God’s gift. Not only in the literature, but also in the day to day life, 
people of this wonderful country are very soft spoken and never want 
to hurt anybody. A typical sign of great sensibility of the Indian —as he 
lives, so he writes. 


The impact of this great attitude and openness of the Indian d: 
English literature made many people around the globe moving towards _ ig 
great ideals which we can find in the Indian literature. Many ofthe h 
readers who were touched by the great thoughts of Indian English T 
Literature changed even their lives and followed the footsteps ofthese. it 
philosophers, writers, Saints or Sages. Deep sensibility is a product, g 
of enormous purity, spiritual advancement, great thinking andawell w 
disciplined living. 

The Vedic culture is a culture which is second to none. It) w 
portrays people with a divine vision, it concentrates on the originof Ir 
the spiritual science. We have to preserve this great culture andwe | W 
should improve this wonderful sensibility more and more in favourof Vi 


others, in favour of the entire mankind and of course in favour of 
ourselves. 


I cannot condemn the Western philosophical thoughts in 
literature. There are no doubt great and outstanding writers in all 
respect, highly knowledgeable, but I find the direction of Western 
philosophy is slightly more materialistic oriented, because the essence 
of the pure divine life is mainly not visible. Paramahamsa Shri Swami 
Omkarananda is very much correct when he says: “Man is born not | 
for physical experiences alone. Man is born to conquer matter, to 
conquer time and space. Man is born to realize the infinite, supreme, 
omniscient and omnipotent Reality.” 
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Blessings 
$ true | The cause of sensibility arises due to the deep mystical relation 
lity iS which the Indian people are having towards the Divinity. The stronger 
» Itis this relation manifests, the more sensitive we are going to become. 

life, 
want 
ashe 


Though I believe in the strong eternal Power of the Vedic 
culture, but still then the modem time has brought much difficulties and 
dangerous situations. Film, Radio, TV, Internet, and so on, have 
changed the man to a great extent and it has been proved that a lot of 
dian damage has come and is increasing, It pulls the individual into greater 
vards, ignorance, it takes away and destroys the much needed purity in the 
fthe heart, it demoralizes, it pushes the man into a dark world. Butitis not 
glish TV, Internet and all these, which are bad, but what has been fed into 
these it can be truly poisonous. One can get tears to see how young 
duct generations have been separated from that high moral standard, which 
well wehad sometime before. 


y Swami Omkarananda beautifully said: “Think like a Genius, 
e. It) work like a Giant, live like a Saint.” This is undoubtedly applicable to 
inof Indian Acaryas the great source of Inspiration. The modern Indian 
dwe writers must take inspiration to infuse Indian sensibility in their literary 
urof ventures. 
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Kumari Somashekhari Ji 


Kavi (poet) in Indian Tradition 


In the Vedic hymns, which were revealed to the great vedic 
seers, sages and mystics already many thousands of years ago, the 
Infinite Divinity, the time-less, space-less Truth, which can take many 
Forms, is described beautifully with different names and attributes. 
One such name for describing the Divine is the Sanskrit word “kavi” | 
which means “poet”. ( 

Ifwe marvel at the beauty of the creation with its innumerable 

solar-systems and its many colourful plants and beings, we are 
compelled to admire the Creator- God, who, like a poet or artist has 
brought everything i into being. Whether one looks at the marvellous 
night-sky, with its billions of glittering stars, or the tender colourful 
petals of endless varieties of flowers, or a beautiful sunset, one has to 
admit, that there is no end of things in nature, which are so beautiful 
and artistic, that ne cannnot but admire the creative Intelligence behind 
all these creations. All these marvellous artistic creations are me. | a 
tiny glimpse of the infinite wonders and powers of that divine “Kavi”, 
or RE the absolute Being, described by the Mystics. 
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Since Sanskrit is “Deva-vani”, or the “language of the Gods”, 
itis more easy to describe the Wonders of the Divine and its Creations 
with Sanskrit-Poetry. The mystical syllables of the vedic mantras and 
the Sanskrit-words of the vedic hymns embody themselves and evoke 
the presence and power of what they describe. Therefore Sanskrit is 
revered as the holiest language in the world. If you utter for example 
the holy syllable “OM”, your whole being is immediately touched and 
transformed in a positive way, even the environment around you benefits 
from this Recitation of the OM-Sound, whether you want it or not, 
whether you believe it or not. But if you pronounce any word, like for 
example “Table”, it has not got in itself such a light-giving, mystical 


power. 


In the Vedic Hymns God is described as “Kavi” or “Poet”. 
And itis also interesting to know, that in the Tamil-language, the syllable 
“ka” stands for the Goddess Saraswati, who is the Goddess of Music, 


Art, Wisdom, Languages etc. 


The greatest Poet or Artist thinkable, is the Divine, which is 
the source of all creations, and still beyond all creation, like the syllable 
OM, by which all creations have come into being. As you know, OM 
has 4 aspects, the waking-state, the sleep-state, the deep-sleep state 
and “turiya” state, in which all enlightened sages and mystics 
consciously live. Being established in “turiya” they guide us to 
liberation. 


If mystics or sages are born in modem times and want to help 


suffering human beings to attain God-experience, what would they do 
? They would surely teach the essence of the Vedas, since the Truth, 
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embodied in the Vedas, is only one, but would they speak only 
Sanskrit? Definitely not, because then so many seekers of the Divine, 
who do not know this language, but sincerely long for God-Experience 
would be deprived of the necessary knowledge and disciplines ang 


guidelines, how to attain God-Experience in the fastest way. Therefore 


mystics of modern times, like H.D. Paramahamsa Omkarananda 
Saraswati, have used as a tool an easily understandable, international 
language, like English, in order to help many seekers of the Divine, A 
mystic or sage can infuse divine Beauty and Power and Wisdom even 
into a profane language like English, in order to help seekers of the 
Divine. The aim is more important then the medium. 


Here the Indian Sensibility in Indian English Literature comes 
in. What is the source of Indian Sensibility? It is the infinite Love, 


Beauty, Power and Wisdom of the Divine, of God, of the Divine 
Mother. India has the finest culture in the world, the most subtle and” 


beautiful culture, and this culture is also outstanding in beauty and 
subtlety, what art, music, dance, language, poetry, painting, etc. is 
concerned. The reason is, that India’s culture has its roots and origin 
from the Divine. Even now, the soft-spoken, sensitive Indian is stilla 
reality, in spite of the powerful onslaught of destructive tendencies. 


But the best and ideal Representatives of Indian Sensibility 
are Our mystics and sages, because they are consciously one with the 
infinite Beauty, Wisdom and Power, the Divine, the Infinite Reality, the 
Absolute. By such great Souls Indian English Literature can be fully 


and best used as a beautiful medium to Propagate Indian Sensibility, ; 
the Sweetness and Beauty and Science of the Divine Indian Culture, 
the immortal Vedic Culture, for inspiring, uplifting and divinizing whole ` 


mankind. 
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1 even Language, Literature and Politics 
of the 
Thereis an intimate connection between literature and language 
omen 2s they cannot be conceptualized and visualized without making 
“ove, reference to each other. In fact, literature gets concrete shape with 
wae the help of the language. The study of one is impossible without the 
aan > through knowledge of the other. Of course, human mind is the source 
ran of noble and lofty thoughts and human heart shapes the delicate and 
toe intense emotions which go into the making of literature. If there had 
., — been no language, the glory of noble human actions and nobility of 
nea human emotions and feelings would have gone unrecorded and 
salle unwritten. The writers continue to live through their writings but itis 
Ss; language which immortalizes the writers. When expressed eloquently 
te and phrased beautifully, sublime thoughts and powerful emotions not 
ility only give aesthetic pleasure but also refines the sense and sensibility of 
A a the reader. But these feelings, emotions and thoughts, if they remain 
j, the 


unexpressed, cannot make anything happen. Language plays an 
fully important role in the creation of literature. To treat language only as a 
lity, } means of literature or a means of communication is to overlook and 
ure, | underrate its vast potential. The present paper is an attempt to study 
hole the power of language and the way it is recognized as an important 
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component in various literary theories—structuralism, post. 
structuralism, feminism Deconstruction and post-colonial studies— 
which dominate the intellectual climate after 1960s. The paper also 
explores the intimate connection between language, literature and 


politics. 


Itis an established fact that language is not an innocent and 
neutral means of communication. There are vital things which language 
carries with itself, Prior to the formalist movements of the early twentieth 
century—Russian Formalism and American New Criticism—the study 
of literature was, ironically, concerned with everything about literature 
except language. Extraordinary emphasis was placed on the historical, 
social, cultural and biographical details. But the formalist movements 
not only reversed the points of emphasis but also studied how the 
language of literature differed from the language of science. I. A 
Richards in his brilliant essay “The Two Uses of Language” maintains! 
the sharp distinction between the two uses of language. A statement 
may beused for the sake of reference, true or false, which it causes. 
This is the scientific use of language. But it may also be used for the 
sake of the effects in emotion and attitude produced by the reference 
it occasions. This is the emotive use of language. We may either usé 
words for the sake of references they promote, or we may use them 
for the sake of the attitudes and emotions which they generate. The 
differences between the mental processes involved in the two cases 
are very wide, though they can easily be overlooked by an ordinary. 
reader. Cleanth Brooks maintains that paradox is the languag? 
appropriate and inevitable to poetry. “It is the scientist whose truth 
requires a language purged of every trace of paradox; apparently the 

truth which the poet utters can be approached only in terms ° 
paradox.”! Formalist critics emphasize the ‘close reading’ which 
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implies an act of reading divorced from any matter supposedly 
extraneous to the text, such as matters of history, question of politics, 
issues of gender, race etc. In his “Essay on the Origin of language” 
Rousseau argues: “Figurative language was the first to be born. Proper 
meaning was discovered last. ..At first only poetry was spoken: there 
was no hint of reasoning until much later.” P.B Shelley in his ‘Defense 
of Poesy’ maintains that language is vitally metaphorical. For him, 
metaphors develop into concepts which then convey truth, logic and 
reason. For Nietzsche, who is a major influence on Derrida, language 
is rhetorical and it can only express opinion not truth. It can at best 
give an illusion of truth. Nietzsche denies the existence of non-figural 
language and argues that there is only one language which is figural. 
It means that the concept of language, as it is exemplified in various 
literary theories, is very complex indeed and it needs to be examined 
very closely. 


Ferdinand de Saussure is considered the father of modern 
linguistics as he offered new insights and information for the study of 
human language. Linguists before Saussure had studied variations in 
language across time. This kind of linguistic study is called diachronic. 
The objective of this study was to analyze actual speech acts of some 
individuals i.e. parole. Saussure felt that individual speech acts were 
difficult to study. Instead, he advocated the study of langue i.e. the 
system underlying a language. He introduced an important distinction 
between langue and parole. A parole, according to Saussure, is any 
particular meaningful utterance, spoken or written. “The langue is the 
implicit system of elements, of distinctions and oppositions, and of 
principles of combination, which make it possible, within a language 
community, for a speaker to produce and the auditor to understand a 
particular parole. The shift from the study of parole to langue is one 
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of the important contributions made by Saussure to modern linguistig 


and Structuralism. He understood language as a system of signs. Iti 


an arbitrary system of word (signifier) and object (si gnified) 
Arbitrariness exists at another level also. This is the arbitrary nature g 
sign at the level of the signified and concept. He maintains that ng 
only do different languages use different signifiers; they also “cut up 
the phenomenal world differently’. Itmeans they use different signified! 
concepts for different objects. This is how Saussure conceived the 
nature and structure of the sign, the basic unit of language. 


Besides Saussure, other Structuralists like Levi-Strauss, 
Ronald Barthes and Jonathan Culler are of this opinion that worlds 
constructed through language. We do not have access to reality other 
than through the linguistic medium. They also maintain that structures 
are prior to the author and meaning is conveyed by structures, codes. 


and conventions. Structures are circular and exclusive and by the’ 


paradigmatic and syntagmatic arrangements of different sounds and 
words the meaning of any language emerges. Structuralists are of this 
opinion that language shapes our consciousness about the world which 
surrounds us. In other words, we live ina linguistically constructed 
world and we can have access to reality only through linguistic medium. 
In his essay ‘Criticism as language’ (1963) Ronald Barthes argues 
that criticism is ‘essentially an activity’ and it has nothing to do with 
‘truth’. The object of criticism is the language of the creative writer. 
The language of the writer is primary whereas the language of the 
critic is bound to be secondary. “Criticism is defined by the interaction 


of these two languages and so bears a close resemblance to another. 


intellectual activity, logic, which is entirely founded on the distinction 
between language-as- -object and meta-language.”™ Itis not the job of 


a critic to discover the forms of ‘ validity’ not ‘truth’. Hence criticism 
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can not be true or false; itis either valid or invalid. Literature, according 
to Bathes, is ‘a system of signs’ and its essence lies not the meaning or 
message of the work but in the system. Post-structuralists, on the 
other hand, are more emphatic in stressing the fact that reality is textual. 


The Russian philosopher and theorist Mikhail Bakhtin, who 
published a book entitled Marxism and the Philosophy of Language 
under the name of his colleague, V.N. Volosinov, is an important critic 
of Saussurean linguistic. Bakhtin shifted his focus from the abstract 
system of language to the concrete utterance of individual in particular 
social contexts. Language was to be seen as inherently ‘dialogic’ i.e. 
participatory, interactive and auditory. Bakhtin acknowledged the 
relative autonomy of language but at the same time he maintained that 
“there was no language which was not catight up in definite social 
relationships, and that these social relationships were in turn part ofa 
broader political, ideological and economic systems. Words were 
‘multiaccentual’ rather than frozen in meaning: they were always the 
words of one particular human subject for another, and this practical 
context would shape and shift their meaning.” In other words, Bakhtin’s 
theory of language laid the foundation for a materialist theory of 
consciousness itself. This anti-Saussure perspective is given further 
impetus by J.L. Austin. In his book How to Do Things with Words 
(1962) he maintains that not all of our language describes reality; some 
of it is ‘performative’ aimed at getting things done. There are 
illocutionary acts, which do some thing in the saying: ‘I promise to be 
honest’, or ‘I hereby declare you man and wife’. There are* 
prelocutionary acts which bring an effect about by the saying. Austin 
goes to the extent of saying that all language is really performative or 
speech-act commitment: promises, treatises, contractual obligations, 
declarations of truth etc. If we apply this paradigm to literature we - 
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realize that “literary works themselves can be seen as speech acts, o 
as an imitation of them.”® Literature in this way may appear to bẹ 
describing the world, but its real function is performative. In othe 
words, it uses language within certain conventions in such a way that} 
brings about certain effects in the reader. It achieves something in the 
very act of saying. It is a kind of material practice in itself. 


Derrida discards three disciplines—metaphysics, linguistic and 
structuralism—as they treat writing as secondary to speech. He calls 
this concept of writing as ‘vulgar concept’. He intends to liberate 
language and criticism from the totalitarian influence of metaphysics, 
For Derrida, the structure of the sign is conditioned by differing and 
deferring and not by the signified and signifier. Each sigh differs from 
another sign and it has its power of deferment. It implies a process in 
which the signifier differs as well continues to differ from an infinite, 
number of signifiers and thus creating a multitude of meaning by the | 
differences already achieved and also antici pating differences which 
are likely to be achieved. A stage will never come when difference 

and deferment get stopped to yield stable and final meaning. In 
deconstruction no sign is fully adequate and therefore every sighis 
written under ‘erasure’, a term which si gnifies the inadequacy ofthe 
sign. Derrida’s concept of writing is called arch-writing which contains 
graphic as well asnon graphic expressions. Derrida agrees with Saussue 
on the point that words are not referential but self-referential, as they 
do not refer to external objects but to each other. He maintains that 
languageis a free play without a centre an as such incapable of conveying 


truth or ‘reality’. Literature is a structure of ‘traces’. And each trace 1s | 


different. Derrida counters Saussure in his concept of ‘erasure’. The 
traces ofthe absent signs in the signs present constitute what Derrida 
calls erasure. What is expressed is erased by the traces. During the 
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process of use, every word has accumulated a number of meanings. 
All these meanings exist within the semantic framework of that word 
as ‘trace’. Various shades of meaning thus get deposited on or around 
a particular word. A word is capable of signifying diverse meanings 
with which it gets associated during the course of its evolution. 
Sometimes a signifier may indicate incompatible and contradictory 


meanings. 


Interestingly Derrida counters the view that there are two 
kinds of languages: referential and figural. He denies the existence of 
any referential language with which figural language can be compared 
and contrasted. Metaphor is the language of passion and it is passion 
which came first. With the passage of time, original metaphors become 
dead metaphors or concepts. Referential language containing reason 
and logic is the outcome of the conceptualization of metaphor. But 
metaphors degenerated into concepts do not stop sending its vibration 
to the surface “disrupting and subverting the placid crust of logic and 
reason, supposedly formulated by referential language.” This practice 
of subversion is called deconstruction by Derrida. The same view of 
language echoes in Paul de Man’s Blindness and Insight. Paul De 
Man supports Darridean view that figuration is the essence of language 
and what we call referentiality is only an illusion which needs to be 
understood. He equates figuration with literariness which fails to convey 
logic or truth. Another American deconstructionist, J.S Miller, also 
emphasizes the figurative quality ofall language and the illusion of 
referentiality: “The notion ofa literal or referential use of language is 
only an illusion bom of the forgetting of the metaphorical “roots” of 
language.’* 
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Raymond Williams also attaches great importance to the 
element of language in a work of art. In Marxism and Literature, he 
emphasizes the need for the development of thinking about language 
since there was little Marxist work on language before the twentieth 
century. In his notion of language as a ‘constitutive activity’ Williamsj, 
powerfully influenced by Mikhail Bakhtin whose book Marxism ang 
Philosophy of Language (1929), he happened to read by chance, 
Bakhtin held that meaning was necessarily a social action, dependent 
on a social relationship. Williams shares Bakhitin’s emphasis on the 
social relationship which makes his ideas a useful and necessary 
corrective to Saussurean insistence on the arbitrariness of the sign, 
This was the theory of ‘useable sign’. In Saussure language is a system 
(lange and parole) of signs and the relations between the si gn (signifier) 

and its meaning (signified) is arbitrary. For Williams language is the 


articulation of active and changing social experience. The signs of, 
; i ; | 
which language is made take their meanings from the social contextin 


which they are changed and modified with the passage of time. 
Language, thus, is to be seen as a persistent kind of creation and 
recreation. It is a dynamic process through which social reality canbe 
grasped. 


Human beings are born into a language system but this system 
is always ‘an active social language’. Language always has a creative 


as well as a systematic character. As Williams rightly puts it: 


The real communicative ‘products’ which are usable signs 


are, on the contrary, living evidence ofa continuing social process, $ 
into which individuals are born and within which they are shaped, but . 


to which they then also actively contribute, in a continuing process. 


This is at once their socialization and their individuation: ...We then | 
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findnotareified ‘language’ and ‘society’ but an active social language. 
Nor is this language a simple ‘reflection’ or ‘expression’ of material 
reality. What we can have, rather, is a grasping of this reality through 
language, which as practical consciousness is saturated by and saturates 
all social activity, including productive activity. ° 


Williams strongly opposes the orthodox idea that “thoughts 
exist before language and.are then expressed through its medium.”! 
He argues that if language is to be understood as a medium then it 
needs to be grasped as a medium which — far from being neutral or 
value free — is in itself, the concrete embodiment of social, political 
and ideological conflicts. Language is never merely a system; itis always 
a social practice. And itis in that notion of language as a social practice 
that the radical aesthetics of modernism—which so stressed the 
potential defamiliarising effects oflanguage use—joins the revolutionary 
theory and practice of Marxism. 


According to Williams, language is not a medium; itis “a 
constitutive element of material social practice”, even indeed, “a special 
kind of material practice: that of human sociality.”!! In fact, the 
recognition of the real constitutive force of language in human society 
has been neglected by the two alternative views of language available 
to orthodox literary theory. Here language is either seen as 

‘instrumental’ or ‘systematic’, ‘expressive’ or ‘formalist’. Williams does 
not agree with the Formalist and the New Critics who attach a great 
importance to language and the formal elements of a work of art but 
who never take into account the social and historical context in which 


_ awork of art is produced. The Russian Formalists and New Critics 
` overemphasized one element of language (form) at the cost of the 


other (content). They reduced language to what they saw as its basic 
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elements to ‘signs’ within a totalized ‘system of signs’. For Williams 
“language isa socially shared and-reciprocal activity, already embedded: 
in active relationships, within which every move is an activation of 
what is already shared and reciprocal or may become so.””? Williams 
thus avoids the extremes of New Criticism and accords judicious 
importance to both the language and the social and historical context 
in whicha work of artis produced. Williams rightly agrees with Bakhtin 
on this point: “Meaning is always produced; it is never simply 


expressed.’”! 


Language and its close analysis also figure very prominently in 
Psychoanalytic Criticism. Jacques Lacan, a French psychoanalyst 
argues that the unconscious is structured like a language and therefore 
needs to be understood linguistically. He transposes Freudian notion 
of the unconscious and repressed desires from the individual to the 
realm of language. This insight paved the way for an important shiftin } 
psychological criticism. The focus now shifts from unconscious fantasies 
` of the author or character to the way in which desires works through 
language and the text. Psychoanalytic experience discovers in the 
unconscious the whole structure of language. Language is composed 
less of signs—fixed meaning—then of signifiers. If you dream ofa 
train, it does not indicate one object; but it is si gnifier which can be 
conveniently attached to many different signifieds which in turn may 
have traces of the other signifieds which surround it. The unconscious 
is just a continual movement and activity of signifiers whose signifieds 
are often inaccessible to us because they are repressed. 

Language constitutes ‘position’ and ‘identity’. It names that 
which is not present and substitutes a linguistic sign for it when the 
child starts acquiring linguistic skills. Lacan describes three phases i”. 
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the constitution of the psychic subject. The first, the imaginary, is the 
dimension in which there is no clear distinction between subject and 
object; second, the “symbolic order’ in the realm of language. It sets 
off the subject on a quest for the unobtainable lost object. The ‘real’ is 
beyond the group of language and defined in Lacan as a realm of the 
impossible. 


Lacan’s theory of unconscious also permits us to explore the 
relations between the unconscious and human society. Unconscious 
for Lacan is not some kind of ‘tumultuous private region’ inside us; 
rather it is an effect of our own relations with one another. In other 
words, unconscious is ‘outside’ rather then ‘within’ us. It exists between 
us, as our relations do. Terry Eagleton aptly sums up the argument: 


Itis elusive not so much because it is buried deep within our 
minds, but because it is a kind of vast, tangled network which surrounds 
us and weaves itself through us, and which can therefore never be 
pinned down. The best image for such a network, whichis both beyond 
us and yet is the very stuff of which we are made, is language itself: 
and indeed for Lacan the unconscious is a particular effect of language, 
aprocess of desire set in motion by difference.” 


Fora psychoanalyst language is central because he 
investigates the unconsciousness only by using and examining 
language. Contrary to the popular belief, the realm of unconscious is 
not chaotic. Rather itis an orderly network, as complex as the structure 
of language. Now questions arises how language is structured. 
Modern language studies begin with Ferdinand de Saussure who 
opines that “meaning in language is matter of contrast between words 
and other words, not between words and things.” The connection 
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between the signifier and the signified is arbitrary; an object ‘watch’ jg 
called watch purely due to the arbitrary selection of a symbol for this’ 
object. If signifiers relate only to one another then language is delinkeg 
from external reality and it becomes an independent area completely 
insulated from the world. Reality itself is textual. 


Feminist criticism and Language: Virginia Woolf in her 
polemical essay “A Room of One’s Own” raises an important issue 
related to the use of language by female writers. She maintains that 
language useis gendered. Itis extremely difficult for a female writerto 
turn to fiction writing as thereis no ready language which can adequately 
express feminine sensibility. She analyses selected sentences from male 
novelists and finds that language which comes naturally to men can 
notbe a ready idiom for a female writer. Her argument that the language 
is ‘masculine’ finds support from Dale Spender who in her book Man 
Made Language(1981) argues that “language is not a neutral medium! 
but one which contains many features which reflect its role as the 
instrument through which patriarchy finds expression.” Similar views 
have been expressed by Elaine Showalter in her essay ‘Feminist 
Criticism in the Wilderness’. Showalter’s view on the linguisti¢ 
difference of women’s writings is based on the basic question of how 
men and women use language differently, and whether biological and 
socio-cultural context can influence the level of sexual differentiation 
in the use of language by men and women. Gynocriticism assumé 
that all writing is gender specific since it is language which carries the 
content of ‘expression and conveyance’ of meaning. One has t 
perceive the areas of difference and similarity between men ant 
women’s use of language. The female writers invariably suffer thé 

handicap of relying upon an idiom which is essentially a carrier of 
patriarchal ideology. Feminist critic Adrienne Rich calls such languag 
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as the ‘oppressor ’s language’ which is inadequate to express the whole 
range of male and female experience. Showalter supports her argument 
by citing the significance of historical and anthropological antecedents 
of folklore and myth which point to the emergence and obliteration of 
““woman’s language” which existed in the stage of matrilineal prehistory 
of Asia, Africa and Latin America. The ethnographic evidence shows 
that women have devised forms of private communication to counter 


the silence imposed upon women. Aaa 
Y rods if as iN th 
=. at @ TK 


Besides, the differences between male and female use of 
language can be noticed in terms of the style, syntax, symbols, imagery, 
intonation and other formalistic devices used by male and female 
writers. For instance, one may notice that women’s style of narration 
and description is assimilative, while that of men is linear; women’s 
writings abound in open-ended narratives while male writing is 
characterized by the closure ofmeaning. Through her essay Showalter 
makes an appeal to the female writers and critics to understand ‘the 
ideological and cultural determinants of expression’ which may either 
enable or deny women a complete access to the resources of language. 
She emphasizes the need to broaden the range of women’s linguistic 
space and liberating women from the ‘prison-house oflan®uage’s0s 

een 

Language is also recognized as an ithportant component of 
colonial and post-colonial discourse. As we know that ‘reality ‘is a 
relative term which can be made and unmade through rhetoric. _ 
Language is an important component of the culture of a particular 
country. In colonial and post-colonial discourse language is major 
instrument of subjugation and domination and also an instrument of 
rebellion and resistance. 
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Colonization of mind is propagated and sustained not by 
military strength but it derives its sustenance from culture, literature, 
religion and history which are cleverly manipulated to induce among 
the people a psychology which is willingly receptive to the imperial 
designs. This psychologically induced colonialism survives the demise 
of empires and its dynamics needs to be understood and contested 
by the people. This is the main argument in Edward Said’s powerful 
book Culture and imperialism and Ashis Nandi’s Ti he Intimate 


Enemy. 


We must take stock of the nostalgia for empire, as well as the 
anger and resentment it provokes in those whose who were ruled, 
and we must try to look carefully and integrally at the culture that 
nurtured the sentiment, rationale, and above all the imagination of 


empire." ! 


There is a systematic construction of the non-West by the 
West. And even the non-West may be a construction of the West. Itis 
equally applicable to power relations which exist between the weak 
and the rich nations. Said argues this point eloquently in Orientalism: 


My analyses consequently try to show. ...I try also to explain 
how Orientalism borrowed was frequently informed by “strong” ideas, 
doctrines, and trends ruling the culture... Yet never has there been 
such a thing as a pure, or unconditional, Orient; similarly, never has 
there been a nonmaterial form of Orientalism, much less something s0 
innocent as an “idea” of the orient." 


The British ruled the world for nearly four hundred years not 
only due to their military strength alone but also due to English languag? 
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and the realty constructed through this language which propagated 
the supremacy of their nation, people, and their way of life. In fact, 
language becomes the medium through which a hierarchal structure of 
power is perpetuated and it is also the medium through which 
conceptions of ‘truth’, ‘order’ and ‘reality’ becomes established. Post- 
colonial studies questions the viability of literatures produced in 
Standard English and exposes the damage it has been doing to the 
native and indigenous culture. What is required is contrapuntal reading 
«which strives to articulate what the imperial discourse has concealed 
or excluded, and it brings to light why this has remained unexplored or 
deliberately ignored.” Similarly the difference between the standard 
British English inherited from the empire and the distinctive varieties of 
English which are being evolved in various parts of the world, is obvious 
and deserves further discussion. Some of the varieties of English are: 
American English, Irish English, Australian English, Canadian English, 
Spanglish, Japlish, Chinglish, Denglish (Deutch English), Wenglish 
(Welsh English) and many other ‘lesser’ variants of English. Although 
linguistically the link between English and other variants of English in 
use today can be seen as unbroken, the ideological reality is that English 
maintains a privileged position in comparison to other varieties of 
English and so its claim for its special status needs to be questioned. 


_ In fact the distinction between English and english has been 
the claims ofa powerful ‘centre’ and a multitude of intersecting usages 
commonly known as ‘peripheries’. The language of these ‘peripheries’ 
was shaped by an oppressive discourse of power. But today itis a 
major site of the most vital and innovative literatures of the modem 
world. 
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Lan 


Nigugi waThiong’o, a Kenyan dissent writer, well understood | 
the power of language and argued that the language of the colonia’ sup 
master must not be adopted. For him there is no “difference between We 
a politician who says Africa cannot do without imperialism andthe yer. 
writer who says A frica can not do without European language.” hh toi 
his seminal book Decolonizing the Mind he convincingly argues that col 
the language was the most important vehicle through which (colonial) stuc 
“power fascinated and held the soul prisoner. The bullet was the means is f 
of physical subjugation. Language was the means of spiritual We 


subjugation.’”! and 


Antonio Gramsci concept of ‘hegemony’ also illustrates the wh 
use of sophisticated tools like language, culture and literature by the frox 
colonizer/ dictator to obtain the consent of the ruled. The element of 
coercion and force is taken recourse to only as the last measure 
otherwise the consent of the ruled is obtained through subtle means, terr 
The skill and expertise of epigraphists, archaeologists, grammarians, ts 
and linguists, papyrologists, geographer, travelers, and poets are utilized infi 
by the colonial power to further its colonial designs and to victimize the 
the innocent and harmless people who are vulnerable both politically the 
and culturally to the organized subjugation ofthese powers. Edward 
said stresses this point more succinctly: 


Taking the late eighteenth century as a very roughly defined 
starting point Orientalism can be discussed and analysed as the 
corporate institution for dealing with the Orient—dealing with it by 
making statements about it, authoring views of it, describing it, by_ 
teaching it, settling it, ruling overit: in short, Orientalism asa Westem | 
style for dominating, reconstructing, and having authority over the 
Orient.” 
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Thepointthat the western cultureincludingits literatureis far 
superiorto thatofthe East has been systematically constructed by the 
West and it is transmitted to the East through the repeated use of this 
version of reality. The Eastreceives the version which is made available 
to it. In Said’s opinion, it is cultural imperialism which impels the 
colonized to consider them inferior to the colonizer. Post- colonial 
studies aim at understanding the dynamics of cultural imperialism which 
is far more damaging than the earlier versions of imperialism. The 
West is continuously looking for “power structures they can understand 
and promote; if they do not find one, they create one.” The 
methodology suggested by Said will promote an alternative paradigm 
which includes the study and creation of history, culture, language 
from a different perspective. 


Imperialism as it exists today is not so much advancement in 
terms of geo-political influence, as itis more inclined towards creating 
its own epistemology. The potential of culture is abused to create 
inferiority complex in the soul of people with the aim of maintaining 
the necessary conditions which ensures the western hegemony over 
the rest of the world. In Culture and Imperialism Said argues that 
the colonialism is now a cultural phenomenon and it has to be contested 
at that very site: 


Empire is a relationship, formal or informal, in which one state 
controls the effective political sovereignty of another political society. 
It can be achieved by force, by political collaboration, by economic, 
social, or cultural dependence. Imperialism is simply the process or 
policy of establishing or maintaining an empire. * 
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But gone are the days of direct colonialism as it can easily bę 
understood and contested by the target nations. Though the U.S hay’ 
been the colony of Britain before its independence in 1776 but today 
the U.S isa leading country whichis trying to colonize the world by 
one way or the other. The past 150 years of American history is full of 
violence, brutality, aggression and unlawful attack against those 
countries which are weak economically, politically and culturally, In 
most of the cases, the aggression has been so indirect and subtle that 
the victim states could hardly offer any resistance. It is a public and 
historically documented fact what America has done to Vietnam, 
Haiti, Dominican Republic, Combodia, Iran, Iraq, Russia (during Cold 
War), West Bank and Gaza Strip, Chille and other countries which 
are vulnerable both politically and culturally to the organized violence 
of America. In fact American consciousness has been systematically 
shaped by the principal of ‘Protestant denominationalism’ in which 
“religion, politics, and racism intermingled to define America’s rolein 
the world and ultimately justify expansion, conquest, and 
enslavement,’ Another factor in the conditioning of American political 
culture has been ‘possessive individualism’ which glorifies unequal 
accumulation and possession of property, unhealthy competition and 
self-aggrandizement. Since very beginning America took pride in het 
racial superiority and kept on subjugating men and nations, by whatevet 
means necessary and without any sense of guilt. The US imperial 
conquest during the late 19" century was routinely justified on the 
ground of racial superiority, the dynamism of Anglo Saxon race ete. 
U.S made its imperial presence felt with the war against Spain in 1898: 
Two global Wars in 20" century proved terribly beneficial to the U.S: 
While First World War turned the U.S into a major power in world 


and elevated the U.S to an absolute dominance of the world capi 
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order. Only the U.S emerged from the Second World War stronger 
than it went into the war. Other countries which took part in the war 
ended up losing their men and material power. Japan and the then 
USSR were the worst victim of loss caused by the war. Thereafter 
began the era of cold war which culminated with the collapse of USSR, 
the triumph of Western Capitalism and the overthrow of socialism. 
After the collapse of USSR, the world became unilateral with the US 
at the centre. But the U.S did not stop her expansionist policy and 
made unnecessary interventions in Iraq and Afghanistan and threatened 
Iran and North Korea on the issue of non-proliferation of nuclear 
arms. Iraqi invasion has cost America very dearly and they do not 
know how to get out of it. Now the world could draw the conclusion 
from the American invasion of Iraq that the U.S could attack Iran not 
because it had nuclear weapons, but because it did not have them. 
Noam Chomsky, a noted American linguist and political thinker, has 
vehemently exposed American deceptions and falsehood especially 
its foreign intervention. He calls America a democratic state that is an 
enemy of democracy elsewhere. His book What Uncle Sham Really 
Wants is a critique of American foreign policy. The doublespeak of 
America is a well known fact. America is in the habit of twisting the 
language and vocabulary and declaring war on other countries with 
one pretext or the other. The most glaring and alarming is the inhuman 
treatment of POW by the U.S forces in Nicaragua, El Salvador and in 
the Guatemala— all in the name of ending and eradicating terrorism. 
It is every body’s guess who is the terrorist and who the terrorized 
are. Some of the catch phrases released from the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs are: ‘restoration of democracy’, ‘installation of popular govt., 
‘destroying the weapons of mass destruction’, ‘ending the evil empire’, 
‘nuclear holocaust’ etc. By now itis quite evident how far America 
has succeeded in installing popular Govt., discovering the weapons of 
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mass destruction and subduing the so-called terrorists belonging {y 
African, Middle-East and Asian countries. America does not attack, 
country without building an effective consent. The intellectual an 
cultural resources are utilized to engineer consent for aggression againg 
the targeted country. The battle field is prepared first with cultura 
instruments—language, literature, mass media including T.V and new 
papers. It may be called linguistic and cultural terrorism. Even today 
Neo-colonialism looms large everywhere and it does strike and 
subjugate peoples and nations in more subtle ways. 


The role of intellectual everywhere in the world is to expose 
the hypocrisy of Orwellian ‘truth’ that often conceals the mechanism 
of power in our ‘free’ societies. The entire world from Western Europe 
to South Asia, from Far East to South America comes under penetrating 
and preying eyes of the U.S foreign policy. While listening to the speech 
of the U.S president, one is instantly reminded of George Orwell's! 
character ‘The Big Brother’ whose invisible presence constantly 
threatens our independent existence. He has devised a special language 
to enslave us physically, mentally, intellectually and culturally. Under 
his leadership the Party has evolved a new language called Newspeak 
The dissent, Wilson, understands that the language is the main source 
and strength of Big Brother. It is an instrument for oppression. I 

dehumanizes, degrades and mentally cripples human beings especially 
those who are potential source of revolutionary or radical ideas. 
Language misrepresents or hides reality. What we have in place of 
reality is hyper- reality or simulacrum which is constantly created 
through the misuse of electronic media—T.V. Internet— to delude 
people into believing falsehood and half truths. The T-V footage show! 
during the Gulf War and the war on Taliban in Afghanistan is a casei! 
point. The experiment is successfully repeated in other countries also 
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The systemis efficiently geared to detect the ‘enemies? only to annihilate 
them. The U.S has recently hanged one such ‘enemy’ in Iraq. 


Today there is a growing awareness around the world ofthe 
colonizing process which threatens the peaceful coexistence of nations, 
races, and civilizations. As a result of this awareness, the writers of 
Africa, Asia and Latin America are producing literature in detoxified 
English which not only challenges the western canon of literature but 
also glorifies, celebrates the beauties and strengths of their indigenous 
cultures, values and literatures. It has resulted in first class literature 
produced by the writers of third world countries. 
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Linguistic Simulation and DissimulationIn Media News; 
An Analysis of Transitivity Model 


Transitivity herein does not refer exclusively to transitive 

verb of traditional grammar. Transitivity means how meaning is 
represented in clauses. Since it is man who encodes message, the 
encoded message reflects the bias of the encoder. Transitivity i 
concerned with the transmission of idea and hence it a part of the, 
ideational function of language. The way in which transitivity 
carries out this ideational function is by expressing processes. 
Halliday in his book An Introduction of Functional Grammar 
explains the meaning of process. 


What does it mean to say that a clause represents a process! 
Our most powerful conception of reality is that it consists of ‘going: 
on’, of doing, happening, feeling, being. These going on are sorted 
out in the semantic system of the language and expressed through 
the grammar of the clause. (Halliday, 101 .) 
| 
The semantic processes that are expressed by clauses hav | 
three components: process, the participants and circumstances. The 
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process is expressed by the verb phrase in a clause. The participant 
role is realized by noun phrase. The circumstance is expressed by 
adverbial or prepositional phrase. Paul Simpson in his book 
Language, Ideology and Point of View identifies four types of 
processes. (Simpson, 88-92) The first process is Material Process 
that expresses action. The second is Verbalization process that is 
the process of sensing. The third is Mental process that expresses 
the activities going in the mind of a character. The fourth is 
Relational process that expresses the process of being. 


For the purpose of transitivity model, a detailed analysis of 
Material process is necessary. The Material PROCESS can be 
divided to three parts: ACTOR,-PROCESS, and GOAL. Here 
GOAL is optional. The ACTOR is one who does something and 
the GOAL is “which represents the person or entity affected by 
the process” (Simpson, 89) initiated by the ACTOR. If the GOAL 
element is present then the sentence can be passivized. 


ACTOR PROCESS GOAL CIRCUMSTANCE 
He wrote a book, 


ACTOR PROCESS GOAL CIRCUMSTANCE 
He jumped. 


Because ‘GOAL’ element is present is in the sentence ‘He 
wrote a book’, it can be passivized and the tansitiviiy model would 
analyze itin the following manner. 


GOAL PROCESS ACTOR CIRCUMSTANCE 
A book is written by him. 
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Though all the components of Material process are thereiy 
passivized sentence, ‘GOAL’ and ‘ACTOR’ have exchanged plaog 
Apparently, such exchange might look innocuous, yet it is full ofa 


conceivable potential biases. 


A material process is further divided into two for fing 
distinction. “Ifthe process is performed by an animate ACTOR, iti 
referred to as an action process. The event process is reserved fy 
those processes which, by contrast, are performed by an inanimat 
ACTOR.” (Simpson, 89) The action process is further divided int 
intention process and supervention process. In intention process, the 
action is done intentionally and in supervention process, it happens oy 
its own. 


Material process 


A. Action process 
A.l. Intention process (He wrote a book) 
A.2.  Supervention process (He fell down) ` 


B. Event process (The Sun shines) 


The relationship between active and passive voices of intention process 
between intention process and Supervention process, and betwee 
action process and event process has important bearing on the analyst 
of any text from the perspective of transitivity. I, hereby, give om 
fictitious example to show how our perception is affected by how the 
message is encoded. For example, I accidentally, drop an expensitt 
flowerpot of my host in his drawing room and it breaks. Now | caf! 
encode the message in four distinct ways. 
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1. I broke the flowerpot in your drawing room 


ACTOR PROCESS GOAL CIRCUMSTANCE 
1. Broke the flowerpot in your drawing room 


2. The flowerpot is broken by mein your drawing room 


GOAL PROCESS ACTOR CIRCUMSTANCE 
The flowerpot is broken by me in your drawing room 


3. The flowerpot is broken in your drawing room 


GOAL PROCESS ACTOR CIRCUMSTANCE 
The flowerpot is broken 


in your drawing room 
4. The flowerpot broke in your drawing room. 


ACTOR PROCESS GOAL CIRCUMSTAANCE 
The flowerpot broke in your drawing room 


In sentence No.1 I take full responsibility for breaking the flowerpot. 
In sentence No.2, I put flowerpot in the focus and myself out of focus. 
In sentence No.3, I disown any responsibility by deleting ACTOR 
(myself). In sentence No.4, I make the flowerpot the ACTOR and 
thus blame flowerpot for its breakage. Since flowerpot is inanimate, 
the sentence No. 4 reads like event process, not like action process in 
transitivity model. Linguistics maintains that no linguistic expression 
can be neutral. Every sentence betrays the bias of the writer and media 
text is no exception to it. 
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Paragraph No. lowe A S Oraa 10 Til 
No. of Sentence(s)1 2 2 2 3 522 62 2 An 


Total numbers of sentences are 29 in 11 paragraphs. Number! tha 
of sentences adds up to 31 if we add one headlines and one sub giv 
headline to 29. Out of these 31 sentences, only 11 sentences describe 
the commission of crime directly. Ev 


The headline “ ‘Encounter cop’ killed by realtor” is elliptical 
passive voice of the sentence: ‘realtor killed ‘Encounter cop’. Itis AC 
called elliptical because ‘be’ which should have been realized as ‘is’i8. Di 
missing. In transitivity model, the headline falls in the sub-sub-category 
of intention process of subcategory of action process of the category 
of Material process. In Intention process, it isthe ACTOR who initiates boc 
the action and the GOAL is affected by the process, which is express ‘en 
by a ‘verb’. When a sentence of intention process is passivized, the on 

focus of attention is shifted to GOAL and deflected from ACTOR dea 
The ACTOR goes in background and the GOAL comesin foreground _ ap: 
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and it results in lessening the responsibility of the ACTOR for its action. 
The analysis of the sentence is given below. 


Material process 
Action process 
Sentence No. 1 


GOAL PROCESS ACTOR CIRCUMSTANCE 
Encounter cop’ killed by realtor 


The sub heading “Dispute over land deal money may have 
triggered attack: Police.” reads like event process. Since in an event 
process, the ACTOR is inanimate entity, police version appears to 
find fault with the inanimate entity like ‘dispute’, not with the person 
who pulled the trigger. The subheading appears to say, “ Itis dispute 
that is responsible for the attack”. The analysis of the sentence is 
given below. 


Event process 
Sentence No. 2 


ACTOR PROCESS GOAL CIRCUMSTANCE 
Dispute mayhave  attackoverland triggereddeal money 


The first sentence that is as well paragraph No. 1 of the main 
body of the news (“Rajbir Singh, a controversial Delhi Police 
“encounter specialist’ with over 50 kills to his credit, was shot dead 
on Monday night in neighbouring Gurgoan allegedly by a property 
dealer over a dispute on ‘investment’ he had make with a realtor.”) is 
apassive voice falling in the category of sub-sub-category of intention 
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process of subcategory of action process of the category of Materia 
process very much like heading of the news. It supports the impression 
of created by the heading. By now in three sentences (heading 
subheading and the first sentence), the news manages to put the 
ACTOR fully in background by bringing GOAL in foreground. The 
analysis of the sentence is given below. 


Material process 
Action process 
Sentence No. 3 


GOAL PROCESS ACTOR 
Rajbir Singh.............. was shot dead........... by a property dealer... 


The first sentence of the second paragraph (“The 48 year old 


assistant commissioner of police, whose career had its share of both’ 


glory and controversy, was gunned down at the office of the real estate 
agent, Vijay Bharadwaj, after an altercation over the payment of profit 
money in a property deal.”) is again in passive with the further 
modification that the sentence does not mention any ACTOR. This 
sentence also falls in sub-sub-category of intention process of 
subcategory of action process of the category of Material process. 
By now, the ACTOR of the action is fully wiped out of the news. The 
sentence talks of “gunning down’, the place of‘ gunning down’ and 
cause of ‘gunning down’ but not of the ACTOR who did this ‘gunning 
down’. The analysis of the sentence is given below. 


Material process 
Action process 
Sentence No.4 
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GOAL PROCESS CIRCUMSTANCES 


The 48-year-old assistant commissioner of police, whose 
career had its share of both glory and controversy was gunned down 
at the office of the real estate agent, Vijay Bharadwaj, after an 
altercation over the payment of profit money in a property deal” 


Note: Actor is missing from the above sentence. 


The second sentence of the second paragraph (“Singh was 
killed by his own gun given to Bharadwaj three days ago, Gurgoan 
police commissioner Mohinder Lal said’) is again in passive. The 
sentence is somewhat difficult because it consists of three clauses and 
two of them are passivized and the second one is an elliptical passive 
voice. If we derive kernel sentences, they would read like: 


o His own gun killed Singh. (Singh was killed by his own gun) 


o Singh gave his own gun to Bharadwaj three days ago. 
(His own gun {was} given to Bharadwaj three days ago 
{by Singh}) 

o Gurgaon police commissioner Mohinder Lal said. 


By applying some transformational generative grammar rule, 
one can derive the sentence as it appears in the news. For our purpose 
the active voice of the first clause (Singh was killed by own gun) is 
important. The active voice would read like “His own gun killed Singh” 
The sentence in active voice and passive voice belong to subcategory 
of event Process of the category of Material process. In the event 
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process, the ACTOR is always something inanimate and here th, 
inanimate ACTOR is the gun. The analysis of the sentence is give, 


below. 


Event Process 
Sentence No.5 


GOAL PROCESS ACTOR 
Singh was killed by his own gun, 


The sentence gives the impression that it is the gun thats 


responsible for the killing, not some animate being. This sentenceis 
like the subheading where the responsibility for triggering attack was 
transferred to inanimate ACTOR ‘dispute’. In the second clause of 
this sentence, (given to Bharadwaj three days ago ) Bhawadwajis 
presented as a person who receives the gun from Singh, not likea’ 
person who pulled the trigger of the gun. 


The next three paragraphs (paragraph No 3, 4, and 5) describe 
hypothetical issues and potential causes of murder. The sixth paragraph 
returns to commission of crime. The first sentence of paragraph four 
| (Singh died instantly after Bharadwaj, 42, whipped out .32 bore 

revolver and fired at him from close range at his office around 10.30 

pm on Monday.”) describes Bhardwaj in active voice as a person 
___ who fired at Singh. Even this sentence is not So innocuous as it appeals. 
| The principle clause “Singh died instantly” is joined to subordinate 
clause “Bharadwaj, 42, whipped out .32 bore revolver” by 
subordinating conjunction ‘after’. ‘After’ as subordinating conjunction : 
denotes time and not cause of. something. Oxford Advanced Leamet’S: 
Dictionary describes ‘after’ conjunction as “at a time later than sti 
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when sth has finished”. (Oxford Advanced Learner’s Dictionary, 22) 
The death of Singh is not causally related to whipping out the revolver 
and firing by Bharadwaj, but only temporarily. In simple words, so far 
as the meaning is encoded in the syntax of this sentence, the firing by 
Bharadwaj is not cause of Singh’s death, but only tangentially related 
to itin sequence of time. The sentence No 2 and 3 of paragraph No. 
6 (“ Singh, 48, was seated on a chair when Bharadwaj calmly walked 
up to him and fired giving the victim no chance to react, police said. 
Bharadwaj fired three shots in quick succession”) give the impression 
ofno nonsense account of the process done by the ACTOR. However, 
a close analysis does not support the impression, Sentence No 2 of 
paragraph 6 (“ Singh, 48, was seated on a chair when Bharadwaj 
calmly walked up to him and fired giving the victim no chance to react, 
police said.) messes up the impression by using the word ‘victim’. 
Singh, the target of crime, cannot be called a ‘victim’ before the bullets 
are fired at him. One becomes a ‘victim’ only after the commission of 
crime. Oxford Advanced Learner s Dictionary 6" edition defines 
victim as “a person who has been attacked, injured of killed as the 
result of a crime” (OALD p.1442). One wonder who is the victim of 
the two persons (Mr. Bharadwaj and Mr. Singh) present, Moreover, 
it talks not of firing at the victim but giving no chance to the victim to 
react. Sentence No 3 of paragraph No 6 (“Bharadwaj fired three 
shots in quick succession”) talks of firing the bullets, not at somebody. 
The analysis of the fourth and the third sentence would look like the 
following in transitivity model. The analyses of the sentences are given 
below. 


Material process 
Action process 
Sentence No. 6, 7 and 8 
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The sentence No 4 and 5 of paragraph 6 (“Two bullets sho, Sen 


through Singh’s forehead. The third did not find the mark”) again 
obfuscate the issue by presenting the incident as if committed by ay AC 
inanimate ACTOR (bullet) and therefore read like event process, not. Bha 
action process. The analyses of the sentences are given below. 


Event process add: 

Sentence No. 9 and 10 and 

ACTOR PROCESS GOAL 

9. Two bullets shot through Singh’s forehead proi 

10. The third did not find the mark Out 
in tl 


| The first sentence of paragraph No.7 does deal with the murder som 
| The second sentence deals with the commission of crime describingit, (No 
| as action process with all the constituents present: ACTOR, process, acti 
| and GOAL. The noun clause of the second sentence shall be analyzed the. 
| in the following manner. The analysis of the sentence is given below. 4,0 


sent 

| Material process acti 

| i Action process the, 
| | Sentence No. 11 | that 
|| ACTOR PROCESS GOAL The 
| He hadkilled nen fue 
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The first sentence of paragraph No 8 (“...., Bharadwaj 
admitted killing Singh.”’) follows the pattern of the preceding sentence. 
The analysis of the sentence is given below. 


Material process 

Action process 

Sentence No. 12 

ACTOR PROCESS GOAL 
Bharadwaj admitted killing Singh. 

The rest of the news item paragraphs No. 9, 10, and 11 give 
additional information about Bharadwaj, Singh and their relationship 
and hence does not concern us at present. 

In this news item only eleven sentences deal directly with the 
process of murder. (Sentence No.6 does not deal with the murder.) 


Out ofthese eleven sentences, four sentences (No 2, 5, 9, and 10) fall 


in the category of event process; which means they try to show that 
some inanimate agency is responsible for the murder. Three sentences 
(No 1, 3, and 4) are in passive voice though falling in the category of 
action process. These sentences manage to deflect the attention from 
the ACTOR by passivization. It is important to note that sentence No 
4, which is in passive voice, does not even mention the ACTOR. Two 
sentences (No. 7, and 8) are in active voice and fall in the category of 
action process. The sentence No 6 only describes the walking, not 
the process of murdering. Sentences No 7 does not mention GOAL 


| that leaves the reader wondering as to who is affected by the process. 


The GOAL of sentence No 8 is bullets, not a person. There are only 
two sentences (No. 11 and 12) that fall in the category of action process 
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and are in active voice with all the components: ACTOR, PROCEy 


The Vi 


and GOAL, present. Even these sentences fall in the middle ofii, Quart 


news item and at the end of those sentences that deal with th 


commission of crime directly. 
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Reinventing Myth: 
A Reading of Bhisham Sahni’s Madhavi 


The meta-male narratives invariably present a monolithic 

ideological construct, privileging patriarchy and relegating women to 

loni | the margins despite the fact that women are an indispensable and 

integral part of the grand, male design. By and large, these narratives 

tend to dehistorisize and depoliticize the agency and personhood of 

ition Women. Under the garb of normalcy, they project harmony as an 

inherent attribute of the social order despite the existing heterogeneity 

and plurality. However, as one delves deep one recognizes it to bea 

forced harmony where resistance finds no space and is rendered 

voiceless. In the present paper an attempt has been made to retrieve 

the marginalised voices from the periphery by placing them at the 
centre. 


The paper examines the myth of Yayati-Galav-Madhavi in a 
comparative mode as narrated in the Mahabharta and as delineated 
by Bhisham Sahni in his eponymous play Madhavi. The Mahabharta, 
_ besides being an inquiry into the human condition, also posits a political 
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philosophy whichis markedly androcentric. Therefore the myths/fapy ania 
contained in the epic endorse the dominant ideology of the compositi oft 
as a whole. Jyotirmoyee Devi in the introduction to her novel En hist 
Ganga Opar Ganga (The River Churning), while talking Of won 
Stree Parva in the Mahabharta says: esp 
dtih 
In actual fact, even Vedavyasa could not bear to write therg pres 
Stree Parva... there is no recorded history of the real Stree Parya, 
The Stree Parva of humiliation by men? ... The chapter that remai 
in the control of husband, son, father and one’s own community, the val 
is no history of that silent humiliation, that final pain.... The Stree Pan. coa 


has not yet ended; the last word is not yet spoken (xxviii). enh 
is th 
The present paper precisely aims to foreground this aspect. it pe 
and 


Myths in India are very much a part of the living culture a isn 
since they are closely tied to the social structure, they wield gra forc 
influence. There is a need to acknowledge them, negotiate with ther out 
interpret them, question them and mould them in such a way thatthe aSs€ 
mirror new social conditions and maintain their contempora 
relevance. In Madhavi, Sahni reinvents or recreates the myth throug 
the dramatic idiom from Madhavi’s point of view. In the first part? 
| the paper, I briefly dwell upon my understanding of myth, then mov 
| on to bring out the Madhavi myth as narrated in the Mahabhartaa 
finally how Sahni delineates the recreated myth in his play Madhai 


Hil 

| I | 
g The primary division of knowledge disseminated to us 1 
| the ancient times can be attributed mainly to three components- Si 
| Revelation, Smiriti-Laws and Tradition and Itihasa-Pur rana-Histth 
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and Mythology. Sruti contains the Vedic Lore and Smriti is composed 
of the Codes of Law. Jtihasa or History consists of the epics in which 
historical events are narrated and in which also, the myths are intricately 
woven. Myths have been called the “living soul of history” and 
especially in the Indian context, are the creative forces underlying 
Itihasa. Myths have been, in fact, a powerful instrument for the 
preservation of both history and culture. 


Amyth is a sacred story that expresses the culture’s moral 
values in human terms. It does not state but implies and its message is 
coated with morality. It reflects specific social values and expresses, 
enhances and codifies beliefs. It safeguards and enforces morality and 
is thus an integral part of human civilization. As a symbolic statement, 
it performs the function of creating and maintaining social solidarity 
and cohesion and legitimizes social practices and institutions. A myth 
is not an idle tale or an innocent activity but is a hard-worked active 
force that aims at resolving the inconsistencies, which are a normal 
outcome of history. It is paradigmatic, hierarchical and symbolically 
asserts the social structure. Mythology, in the highest sense, can be 
understood as the power exercised by language on thought. Myth 
seeks perfectionism through a more-or-less unified version of the 
cosmic and the social order and aims at the reconciliation of the 
individual will. However, this “drive towards completion and unity can 
create not only powerfully imaginative stories but also systematic 
violence. Myth may imply totality, but ‘perfectionism’ is to be resisted 
where it becomes totalitarian” (Coupe 8). 


The impact of myths in a culturally embedded society cannot 
be overlooked. They hold great religious and spiritual significance for 
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the source culture and not only contribute towards it but also Condit 
the mindset of the society. In such a pervasive, percolated mythig 
climate, there is a need to be “deeply conscious of the ambi guo, 
power of stories: their capacity to enchant can be both life- -affirmiy ea 
and destructive” (Coupe 188). So while being receptive, we st Du 
be skeptical and vigilant. Myths should be retained “as a secu, ean 
interplay of multifaceted meanings; an interplay which dramatizes q, 
cultural memories and traditions as historical interpretations ratherth, - 
idolizing them as timeless dogmas” (Kearney 183). In fact one of th Wish 
limitations ofmyth becomes its strength i.e. myth is not absolute tut to ta} 
This, while on one hand, establishes its claim to partial truth, onti: How. 
other leaves scope for dynamism, retelling and reinterpretation, thy an in 
making it both temporal and atemporal. deme 


angs 
are it 
indiv 


one e 
“Mythology, the body ofinherited myths in any culture, isa 
important element of literature and literature is a means of extendin 
mythology” (Coupe 4). Literary texts, which may be regarded@ grief 
mythopoeic, extrapolate certain dimensions from the myths, explo, Lord 
the semantic space, explore the underlying assumptions of certai Gala 
cultural practices and creatively interrogate the ideologically condition! chari 
value systems. Through this creative and subversive act, the writen renou 
contest monolithic notions, static and hierarchical myths that den in orc 
| access to internal dynamism, explore and expose the unsurfacd and C 


aporias and reinvent/reinterpret myths. sans 
asagi 
I ‘Says t 


| 
| 
| | Mahabharta, hailed as “our itihasa....in all its detail and density, and ‘ 
| (Bharucha 69) is one of the chief narrative legacies inherited as pand Kin 
our collective cultural memory. Itis a repository of all human emotio® 


e a 
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nd angst, moral dilemmas, duty, identity, self, choice, doubt etc. and myths 
i are intertwined in the narrative as pointers or possible answers to the 
‘SU individual dilemmas. The Yayati, Galav and Madhavi myth occurs in 
Tn the Udyog Parva of Mahabharta and is narrated by Narada to 
shou Duryodhana in an attempt to dissuade him from insisting on war and 
ecu cautioning him about the consequences of being obstinate. 
ZES Oy 
erte - Galav, the disciple of the Khsatriya turned Brahmana Guru 
oft Vishwamitra, insists on giving gurudakshina. Rishi Vishwamitra refuses 
etl to take any gurudakshina as he is very pleased by Galav’s devotion. 
Onth However, Galav’s insistence and obstinacy infuriates him and he makes 
nthi an impossible demand to teach him a lesson. As gurudakshina, he 
demands “eight hundred white steeds of lunar effulgence, each having 
one ear black in hue (Vyas 231). 
e, isa 
ondin; Realising that he cannot fulfill the demand, Galav is filled with 
deda griefand shame and is on the brink of ending his life. At this juncture 
xploi, Lord Vishnu intervenes and sends Garuda to his aid. Garuda advises 
ertai Galav to seek Yayati’s help who was famous for his opulence and 
ition charity. However, Yayati is unable to fulfill their demand as he had 
yritet renounced his kingdom and was living in an ashram as an ascetic. But 
tden in order to live up to his reputation and the expectations of Garuda 
faca and Galav, since “the two came to him having passed over all the 
kings of the Solar race”, (Vyas 234) Yayati gives his daughter Madhavi 
as a gift saying that they can accomplish their task through her. Yayati 
says that “owing to her beauty, she is always solicited by Gods, men 
ysi 2nd Asuras”(Vyas 234) and the kings will give away their whole 
sat kingdom, let alone eight hundred ashwamedhi white horses, for her. 
ions He also says “my sole desire is that I may have a grandson (dauhitra) 
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by her” (Vyas 234). Galav feels relieved as “the means have ath a 
been obtained whereby the steeds may be obtained” (Vyas 235), Ga are 
then takes Madhavi to the king of Ayodhya, Haryyaswa and off fe 
her in lieu of the eight hundred horses. The king, desirous of offspri si 
examines Madhavi on the established yardsticks — “Those six lin ee 


that ought to be slender are slender in her ... three which ought to} Bu 
deep are deep in her and five that ought to be red are red in her"(\y 


dee 
235). Convinced that she possesses all the auspicious si gnsani ear 
capable of giving birth to chakravarti sons, he is blinded by lusth aus 


regrets that he has only two hundred ashwamedhi horses and hey 
would “beget only one son upon (Madhavi) the lady” (Vyas 239 
Galav agrees to it. Seeing Galav’s reluctance Madhavi intervenesa 
discloses that she has been blessed with two boons—first, thatshea stru 
regain virginity at her will i.e. chirkaumarya and second, that shewi In A 


give birth to four chakravarti kings. She tells Galav to attain eig 

hundred horses by giving her to four different kings. And in thisw 

she gives birth to Vasumanas, son of King Haryyaswa, then! Mai 
Pratarddana, son of King Divodasa and to Sivi, son of King Usina indi 
However, Galav is able to gather only six hundred horses as there king 
only eight hundred horses in the entire Aryavatra. The remainingt! mea 
hundred are with Rishi Vishwamitra himself and the rest havingbé Ico 
drowned in the river Vitasta. ofv 


Galav, “whose heart was set upon the accomplishment off 
own business”, (Vyas 237) then offers Madhavi to Rishi Vishwamit Tetri 
bi in lieu of the remaining two hundred horses. Beholding Galav int 

company of that highly beautiful maiden, Vishwamitra says, “Wh i 
| | Galav, didst thou not give me this maiden before? Four sons the 
| sanctifiers of my race, would all have been mine alone. I accept 
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maiden of thine for begetting upon her one son” (Vyas 239). And thus 


the fourth son Ashtaka was born to Madhavi. In the end Galav 
addresses Madhavi and says that “by these sons, thou hast saved not 
only thy father, but four kings and myselfalso” (Vyas 240). Galav then 
returns Madhavi to Yayati who in turn arranges a swayamara for her. 
But Madhavi instead selects the forest as her lord and adopts the 
deer’s mode of life. Thus the “maiden, leading the life ofa wild doe, 
earned great religious merit by the practice of Bhramacharya 
austerities”(Vyas 240). 


M 
Bhisham Sahni in his play Madhavi critiques the traditional 
structures of power and exposes the sanctified forms of oppression. 
In Meri Sahit Yatra, he writes: 


I was surprised to see that in the story narrated in the 
Mahabharta there was no sympathy for Madhavi, nor was there any 
indictment of Yayati, rather King Yayati was praised as a generous 
king in true sense, Galav was a true disciple, Madhavi was merely a 
means for them of keeping their world, she had merely done her duty. 
I could not accept this attitude. I wrote the play from Madhavi’s point 
of view (quoted in Singh 26). 


At the very outset, he decenters the patriarchal myth and 
retrieves Madhavi from the periphery to the centre by entitling his play 
Madhavi. This is a very significant strategy because “stories are always 
somebody’s stories: even when they have a conventionally omniscient 
narrator they entail a point of view ... such a perspectival notion of 
story implies that the coherence of one line of narration rests on the 
Suppression of any number of other sides” (Hite 4). Sahni brings about 
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a change in emphasis and thereby articulates the ‘other side’ Of; 
culturally mandated story. The ideologically-primed points in the myy 
are especially fortified as it is precisely there that they aremost vulnerahj, 
(Jaidev vii). Decentering such myths is not disowning them, by 
attempting to revise and recast them more justly and fairly (Singh 3) 
While recreating the myth, Sahni adds certain dimensions to th 
narrative through which the patched up gaps of the narrative surfag 
and expose the hollowness of the patriarchal power structures, 
Gale 
Because ofits paradigmatic nature, every character in a myt 
is complete in the sense that there are no grey shades, just black ani 
white. The goal of the hero is determined to become the ordained on 
and therefore his words and thoughts are in consonance with his action 
And action is performed in conformity with the norms of good ani 
evil. There is no anxiety, pain, uncertainty or fluctuation. Such an action 
does not reveal character and therefore the hero is both ambiguow 
and familiar. But Sahni portrays Yayati, Galav and Guru Vishwamitn 
in their true colours. As a departure from the ori ginal myth, Galavis 
gripped with conflict and his devotion and faith in his Guru temporarily 
dwindie when he is filled with doubt and ignoble thoughts towardshis Sahn 
Guru. Also, he is tempted to keep Madhavi for himself: 


Galaw: (Speaking to himself).:. Maharaj Yayati has assured mt 
that Madhavi will give birth to a great king! If Madhavi 

gives birth to Galav’s son, will he also bea great king? 

| Now that I possess Madhavi, even I can bea greii 


| king! (Sahni 12). Then again there is a tum of thought Ash 


| j Galav : What strange thoughts have begun to trouble my. soull! 
| am under an oath. 
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of .. Madhavi is only an instrument to help me to fulfill my 
myi vow... nothing more... but ifI give Madhavi to aking 
erab in exchange for eight hundred ashwamedhi horses I’ll 
0, by lose her forever (Sahni 12). | 

gh3) 

tO the Unlike the myth, we have access to interiority, his 
urfa dilemma and moments of weakness: 

Galav : If I do manage to keep my word, what will happen 
myt after that? What would I have achieved? The satisfaction 
kani ofhaving fulfilled my vow? That’s all, isn’t it? Is it worth 
don losing Madhavi for so little? ... Madhavi has come into 
tions my life as the means to an end. I can either use her to 
d and fulfill my obligation to my guru... or use her to become 
ction a great king (Sahni 13). Emphasis added. 
uo 
mitra And he manages to compose himself only after Gods 
lavis from above intervene to strengthen his resolve. 
rarilj 


ishi Sahni introduces the two ashramites who expose Yayati. They 
strongly dissuade Yayati from hurling Madhavi into 
an abyss. But when Yayati says that he has acted 


dime according to his dharma, the Ashramite exposes 
havi Yayati’s lust for fame under the garb of dharma. 
gl He pointedly states: 

real 


oti Ashramite 2 (agitated): You didn’t do your duty, Maharaj. You 
gave her away as a gift - to satisfy your ego and to 

ull! ensure that people continue to praise your generous 
soul (Sahni 11). 
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And latter when Yayati enqu ires Mareech about the Tespong 
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of the people in Uttarakhand regarding his act of generosity, Maree me 


rakes up the issue of Madhavi’s uncertain future. He suggests Yayat 


and ¢ 


to request Rishi Vishwamitra to forgo his gurudakshina but Yaya N 


refuses to do so and says: hert 


Yayati : Once I have given something away as a gift it is no, 
worthy of me to think about it again or to worry aboy 
its fate (Sahni 28). 


With swelling pride he says that ““Yayati’s character has been 
tempered in the fires of duty ...” (Sahni 28). He discloses his silent 
vow to erase the name of daanvir Karna from the memory of the 
people. Here Mareech does not refrain from saying that “Maharaj. 
you are more concerned about your own reputation than about, 
Madhavi’s life. You are willing to sacrifice your own daughter justas! 
long as people continue to praise you” (Sahni 29). 


The sustained, subversive and ironic undertone of the 
Kathavachak, despite the apparent conformity, is another strategy 
to expose the self-conceited patriarchs. “His invocation ofa galaxy of 
our mythic heroes and heroines, as such, is a carefully designed strategy 
to sow seeds of doubt in the audience about the ‘naturally 
unproblematic sacred myths” (Singh and Jaidev 15). He extols the 
deified figures like Sita and Savitri and compares woman to earth 
who bears all the responsibilities of the society and spends her energi 
in fulfilling them. Such rhetorical statements j uxtaposed in contrast 
with Madhavi’s ordeal have the desired effect especially when the 
efficacy of the dramatic idiom is kept in mind. 
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pons Madhavi’s portrayal in the play is a major departure from the 

lreech/ original myth. Unlike Madhavi in the myth who is mute, reconciled 

Yayat and devoid ofany resistance, Sahni gives voice, agency and personhood 

vaya to Madhavi in his play. She articulates her resistance when Yayati asks 
her to go with Galav. Surprised and confused at the absurd and abrupt 
order, Madhavi stares at her father: 

1S not 

abou Madhavi: Ido notunderstand father. 


Yayati : This young man will explain everything to you... You 

s been now belong to him... [have given you away as a gift to 

Silent him. 

of the 

araj., Madhavi:  Asagift! 

about, 

justes! Yayati : Yes, yes... With your help he shall be able to fulfill his 
vow ... I have given you away as a sacred sacrifice 
(Sahni 9). 

of the Atthis juncture there is a divine endorsement in the form 

rategy of a chorus from the sky and Gods hail Yayati as a 

axyof generous soul. Thus the ruthless oppressive act acquires 

rategy asacred hue. Butunlike Madhavi in themyth who quietly 

rally’ walks away with Galav, Sahni’s Madhavi is not deterred 

ols the by the akaashvani and registers her resistance by 

y carti saying: 

jerge : 

yntra“ Madhavi: IfMother were alive would she have let you gift me 


en the away like this? 


O -oc 
usc P 
| 
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Yayati: Madhavi, the only thing that matters at present js th 
dharma (Sahni 10). } 


Pankaj K. Singh and Jaidev rightly point out that Sahni’s play “highligh 
the violence and power that underlie most definitions of truth, valu 
and morals” (15). The reference to Madhavi’s mother is an additi 
to the original myth and not only shows the indifference ofmen towan 
women but also brings to the fore the nexus between power, politiy go 


and patriarchy in the grand, male design. W 


Madhavi in Sahni’s play is perceptive, analytical and voa. wi 
Despite constraints and diminishing circumstances, she does notming an 
words. She chides Galav when he tries to be compassionate: 


Madhavi: What do I want? What difference does that make?! di: 
am only an instrument... a means to an end-for ya dis 
today, and for some other king, tomorrow... I haw les 
been put on sale for an equal measure of horses (Saht he 
14) and laughs at the ironic situation, her life and fak th 
and at the insatiable ambition of the kings. Ww 


In the myth, the space, agency and action is appropriated) ac 
men and Madhavi passively complies to become a means to furtht q 
the cause ofmale sovereignty. Bothin the myth and in the play, Madhi 37 
is co-opted into the male design. But in the later, Madhavi doesitiif T° 


| the sake of her love for Galav, only to be disillusioned eventually M 
| However, Sahni invests her with dignity, sensitivity, feelings of Jor, St 
| and motherhood. 

| V 
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When Galav takes her to King Haryashch, she is disgusted at 
the way she is insulted by the king: “Don’t be coy like a princess... a 
woman who has been given away as a gift can’t afford to have any 
pride” (Sahni 18). The worst blow comes when the king decides to 
ensure the truth of the prediction from the royal astrologer: “Even 
when one buys gold, one tests its purity” (Sahni 19). She is made to 
stand on a stool and the astrologer circles her, looking her up and 
down, examines her arms and feet and asks her to open her mouth. 
When Madhavi is asked to speak to evaluate the quality ofher voice, 
she protests vehemently. Dramatic portrayal of the scene, in keeping ; 
with the original myth, enhances the effect of Madhavi’s humiliation 
and commodification. 


Though it is at her suggestion that Galav takes her to four 
different kings but her journey through the patriarchal world totally 
disillusions her. The successive departing from her sons one by one 
leaves her distraught and agonized. The callous attitude of Galav when 
he chides Madhavi for being sentimental and weak ultimately destroys 
the last remnants of her trust in men’s vocabulary. She says, “What 
would happen, Galav, if this poor and weak woman were to step 
aside? (Sahni 37). She is conscious of her integral role in the 
accomplishment of the plan. She assures Galav of her co-operation: 
“This poor and weak Madhavi shall help you to do your duty” (Sahni 
37). She then gives birth to the sons of king Devodas and king Ushinar 
respectively only to be snatched away. The tormented psyche of 
Madhavi, the mother, is mirrored in the dream where a bhimkai kite 
snatches a new born baby inits claws (Sahni 49). 


Unlike the myth where Galav takes Madhavi to Rishi 
Vishwamitra, in the play, compelled by her love for Galav and in the 
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Rei 
hopeto live a life full of love thereafter, Madhavi herself goes to Rist 
Vishwamitra with the proposition to take her in lieu of the remaining! 3 
two hundred horses. She convinces him of her utility and explicit 
states that she loves Galav and that his vow is her vow as well. Rishi 
Vishwamitra instantly embraces her and takes her into the ashram, 67) 
While the Guru, Kings and Shishya are demystified in the play and 

are brought down from their “mythico—allegorical pedestal..., Madhay 

is raised from her ‘production-machine’ level of utility and humanize) deh 
as a helpless but protesting and resenting moral being” (Singhand bro 
Jaidev 9). 


Subjectivity in the play is discursively produced. It evolve exp 


with self-awareness and incorporates realization, process and change, the 
Madhavi tears through the complex interplay of power, coercion and virt 
co-option. She decisively registers her resistance and defiance by j for 
rejecting Svayamvar and by refusing to regain her virginity and youth | eve 
She appears before Galav like an ordinary, wrinkled middle-aged pat 
woman. She says that since they are in love, there is no room for mal 
disguise or falsehood between them. She will marry Galav as sheis ™ 
Aghast at the disfigured sight of Madhavi, Galav fumbles for excuses. °°? 
prai 


Galav: Idon’t want to stand in your way.... I can’t go against, has 


the duties of my dharma I am helpless. ... You have lived with my the 
guru! (Sahni 65-66). reci 
Ma 
! And then when Madhavi says that she was only trying to look 
__ into his heart, Galav again agrees to marry her ifshe regains her virginity ) sp 
and beauty and professes his love for her. But Madhavi has by now r 
(0) 


learnt and experienced truth: 
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Madhavi: You have always loved only one person, and that is 
yourself... I deceived myself into believing that you were a man of 
truth and principles. You are no different from all other rishis, Galav 
(with a smile) you will certainly be called Rishi Galav someday (Sahni 
67). 


And when Galav insists, she says, “What is the use of such a 
delusion? I can become young again but how can I piece together my 
broken heart? (Sahni 68) and she leaves him and goes. 


The irony that pervades throughout the play is that Madhavi is 
exploited and humiliated by different patriarchs, be it Yayati, Galav, 
the Kings or Rishi Vishwamitra. But they are extolled as men of word, 
virtue and duty. The plight of Madhavi, her commodification, her pining 
for her sons and lastly, her disillusionment with Galav fail to occur 
even once to the minds of the virtuous and the kartavyanisth 
patriarchs. She is taken for granted, her agency is subsumed in the 
male design, and her refusal to marry is perhaps conferred religious 
merit as ‘Brahmarcharya austerities.’ The self-centred and self- 
conceited patriarchs compliment one another and Rishi Vishwamitra 
praises Galav and says: “Real gold can be found only after crude ore 
has been smelted in the fire” (Sahni 59). My question is what about 
the fire that smelts the crude ore into real gold? Bisham Sahni, while 
recreating the myth of Madhavi, precisely foregrounds this in his play 
Madhavi. 
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The Poetry of C.L.Khatri and Kulbhushan Kushal: 
Concern for Values and a Critique of Contemporary Reality 


In spite of a plethora of perspectives and multiplicity of views 
about the nature and functions of poetry, a commonly held views abut 
it treats poetry as a source of aesthetic pleasure informing a concern 


|! for moral and social values. Poets have, therefore, been hailed as 


“moral preachers keen to develop a better society. Their work has 
been recognized as a more effective medium than ethics and philosophy 
in terms of propagation and assertion of human values. The effect of 
poetry, as compared to ethics and philosophy is more subtle, deeper 
and lasting. An avowed purpose of poetry in the words of Philip Sydney 
is to “teach and delight” (Sydney, 185). A poet, then, is expected to 
play amore responsiblerole of sensitizing human beings towards human 
values for making this world a better place to live in. A poet’s expression 
of these values depends on the nature of his own vision of life and the 
intensity and his concern for humanity. The way his concern gets 
transferred into poetic idiom marks the maturity of his art as he is 


} we : 
| Supposed to create an ideal balance between artistic aspects and the 
{ 


expression of his concern for humanity. 
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Despite the changing ideological poa aNies applied to tk 
study and evaluation of art that mark a sla in the paradigm, d 
understanding related to life and artistic creations a concern for ay 
relevance for life has always been there. No art worth its salt 
survive without reference to life and expression of some views aimg 
for the development ofa better society. This concern is usually relat 
to the perception of cultural good in different contexts as remarked} 
M Sivaramakrishna, “The construct of the poem is experiential inj 
immediate and ultimate concerns. All other considerations are bow 
to be there provided the poem sticks to its swadharma: a languag 
event that turns cultural assumptions upside down only to set themi 
the right perspective”. (Sivaramakrishna, 23). Poetic art in differe 
historical periods and cultures has exhibited a marked concemf 
human values. This has been a particular feature of Indian litera 
tradition also. The present paper is an attempt to explore ho 
contemporary Indian English poets express a marked concemt 
values. The subject of study in this paper is limited to two contemporal 
poets, C.L.Khatri and Kulbhushan Kushal as their poetry marks certai 
common poetic preoccupations that make them different from a num 


of other poets who form the emerging crop of Indian English poeti 
A study of different anthologies of contemporary Indian English poet 
and critical perspectives used to analyze this poetry mark a trendi 
consider poetry a sort of politics. This trend indicates a relegationt 
the modernist aesthetics propagated and followed by celebrated poe 
like T.S. Eliot and Ezra Pound. In the Indian context, it marks a deviat 
from the legacy of poets like Aurobindo, Tagore, Sarojini Naidu, sbi 


K.Kumar, Ramanujan , R..Parthasarathy, Nissim Ezekiel and Jay% 

Mahapatara and many such poets who celebrated established hi 
| standards through following ‘tradition’. Among the recent Indié 
| English poets K.B.Kushal and C.L.Khatri seem to cherish that tradit 
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and value it in their poetic creations. On the other hand, there has 
been a flood of poetic publications for whom ‘experience’ instead of 
‘tradition’ is the buzzword. These poets draw up anew form of maps 
for contemporary poetry that would move beyond the impersonal, 
objectivist confines of modernism toward a poetry centered in the 
psycho-physical world of the poet who produced it. This poetry has 
resulted in the pursuit of politics of difference and the constructed 
selves. It is done with the purpose of forging collective identities 
informing differences and heterogeneity of gender, race, class, religion 
and caste. It has resulted in an unprecedented emphasis on ethnicity, 
class, and gender and regional identity in the poetry particularly of 
contemporary feminists and the poetry that concentrates on realized 
experience ofa section of the society that may be downtrodden of the 
society including the groups kept on the margins of the main stream 
society. Here it is pertinent to note that the poetry concentrating on 
specific forms of human experience also marks the poets’ concern for 
values but the way these concerns are taken up tends to limit them to 
certain ideological perceptions having overt political references. As 
the concerns thus expressed are restricted more to the experiential 
reality ofa particular section of society. Seen from this view, the poetry 
of Kulbhushan Kushal and C.L.Khatri, like many other such poets, 
exhibits a broader attitude and more sensitive concer for human values 


without being political in nature. 


Kulbhushan Kushal and C.L.Khatri express their deep sense 
of anxiety, worry, pain ad fear as they find that different social, religious 
and cultural practices in contemporary times have lost their true 
significance and have turned into formalities or means formaterialistic 
gains. People’s indifferent attitude towards new reality orientations 
that are destroying cherished values like termites makes these poets 
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record their responses to different socio- religious practices to hightig 
how capital governed world has dazzled and puzzled the peoples! ay 
they feel dazed to the extent that their responses have either becom, 
mechanical or purely mater: ialistic . In such a scenario these poet 
seem to realize that it is difficult to bring any r evolutionary Change} 
the people’s behavour therefore they concentrate on highlighting, 
plight of the people impacted by the glare of unscrupulous weal, 
C.L.Khatri’s pronouncement in the very first poem “Poet 
Commitment” marks his intention to make human beings aware; An 
their indifference and criminal neglect of human values. It may} 
considered a kind of conscious attempt of the poet to assert certat 
views but it also shows the poet’s concern for deterioration that ha 
entered and damaged human values. The poet asserts his commitmer 
to sensitize the people towards their proper role in society in th 


following words: eitt 
‘per 
My lips will thunder llike a Luther = ma 
Pen snug in my finger eon 
Like a gun will fire wit 
My nails of Narasimha 
Will tear the veils 
= Until they know their real selves me 
| ec "= EY es 
| Kargil’’1. Por 
| j bur 
| - On the other hand Kushal’s concern for the present state? 
j . ; Hi BOS 
| affairs and the loss ofhuman values is not as pronounced but express we 
| in a subtle way through cleverly inserted i images words and ironi des 
statements like: š 
life 
thei 


| 
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Inmy dreams 
Million crippled legs walk 
Million slashed tongues talk 
The prattle is so nice to hear 
But devoid of significance 
Like a toy tongue 

“R.R.” 51. 


And The grammar of shame 
Is not a subject 
Relevant to growth and prosperity 
“Rainbow on Rocks”, 68. 


Both these poets no doubt highlight how people have become 
either indifferent to the question of values or have evolved a changed 
perception that treats values from a pragmatic view only. Their concerns 
may not be religious involving some transcendental goal their central 
concern always remains human self, the self governed by and concerned 
with values. 


The poets’ concern for the new reality orientations that threaten 
human values is voiced to show how the termites of greed and lust are 
destroying the plant of human values, love, fellow feelings and concem 
for the others. Ithas resulted in alienation, isolation and sterility informing 
human relationships. Their poetic utterances concentrating on the 
possible causes and their attempt to initiate the reader to set a probe 
into the present state of affairs marks their attempt to , “define and 
describe the kind of alienation and angst confronting themodem Indian 
life arising out of the pressures of living”.(Kurup, 315). This aspect of 
their poetry marks their awareness of the problems of present day life 
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and these poetic voices tend to capture the everyday reality of it A 
; , ritu 
; ‘no individual’s way of seeking release for some penp! 
instead of being indivi y reli 


personal feelings. Similarly, their repeated reference to the forms, 
life related to and impacting life now and here shows how these Doe 
prefer humanitarian and humanistic ways of life than the religious, 
spiritual. They include in their poetry issues related to contempora 
life styles, politics, social and moral problems apart from emphasizi 
the importance of matters related to environment . Now even natu 
in their poetry appears to inform the decadence that man has broug, 
to life rather than treating it as a reflection of the presence of Gody 
some other spiritual force. These aspects of their poetry make them, 
natural ally of the poets who C.S. Rao believes to have introduced; 
shift in the nature of Indian English poetry, “Not only has thepor that 
brought about a secularization of the sacred idiom in which the India gary 
poet was wont to refer to Gods and Goddesses, he has been ablet spir 
put in perspective age-old beliefs, rituals and rites of passaget reli 


immemorial India and their relevance to contemporary times.”(Ra sigy 
28). It marks the nature of their understanding of values in terms? oft 
existence preceding essence. Therefore, the poetic expression ofval onl 
in the poetry of Kulbhushan Kushal and C.L. Khatri marks th und 
involvement of a dynamic approach to the understanding ofnom stat 
governing life. It means that values governing life are not to beaccept’ the: 
| es something given in transcendental terms. Itis the living experien! dec 
| of the people that gains greater significance so far as the question? om 
| thenature and relevance of values is to be considered. Human life like 
| suchascheme of things, is to be evaluated not in terms of fixed ide Ove 
| that man is supposed to achieve, it rather seems more important we 
| see what kind of behaviour and moral values serve humanitarian ents 

It awards greater significance to different religious and social practi 
| in terms of their role in creating better human beings than for the 
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ritualistic importance. Khatri criticizes people’s indulgence in hollow 
religious practices with a view to earning social respectability: 


Feast after feast, cumbrous list of rites 
Facilitate certificate of Sharwanhood 
He absolves himself of pitririn 
He will renew the certificate 
Every year by doing pind daan at Falgu River 
A recurring business for priests 

“Ripples in the Lake” ,3-4. 


The poet here attacks people’s functional interest in matters 
that otherwise are considered and projected to be sacred. At the 
same time it also points out how people in contemporary society expect 
spiritual bliss to happen just by spending money or going through certain 
religious formalities. Ironically enough , these people know the 
significance of Sharwanhood but are unaware or pretend to be unaware 
of the fact how sucha state of an ideal son could Sharwan attain. Not 
only this, the people who are supposed to guide such misguided 
understanding of religion themselves do not hesitate in awarding the 
status of an ideal son to the person who spends money to please 
them. Such a state of affairs speaks loudly of moral and spiritual 
decadence that has entered our life. People’s lack of sincerity in their 
own beliefs and thoughts has turned even their prayers into something 
like a contrived device to earn His favour. Kushal is highly agitated 
over such practices and attacks people’s insincerity in the following 
words; 
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An easy plea hard to receive 


emer 

And all those rituals P elati 
Pretext to postpone the penitence oily 
Are discounted deals Í itsur 
Complimentary breakfast 27). 
And happy drinks between 7 to 8 extre 
“Songs of Silence,” 26. to in 

crum 


Instead of following set mechanical practices Kushal advisg livin: 
to inculcate a purity of thoughts and feelings. Religion accordingty) even 
him seems more relevant and significant only ifit serves human ends over 
Values are to be developed and adopted by people in contextual anf an ali 
provisional situational requirements that demand sincerity, purity ant bein, 


humane approach. The poet’s advice in this regard is: have 

. _ grea 
Better you look straight * beco 

Cleanse your heart or hc 

Out of jealousy extre 

Transfuse your blood his i 

And detoxify and | 

The bastard lust . “Rig 

Running in your veins forn 

“Whirlpool of Echoes”, 77. -The 

| past 
The question of values here is related to human experience 0! rofe 

this earth rather than to some transcendental reality. The nature g valu 
values and behaviour that one follows in experiential world determin® \ us 


| | the nature of life. It involves a constant search for values. ne 
ii The search for human values that help award meaning to life = 
ihe urba 


on this earth has been immensely impacted by the nature of th? 
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emerging reality. In the changed scenario all the things including human 
relationships and feelings are understood in terms of their use value 
only: “These shifts in the reality around and the paradigms governing 
its understanding have caused a major jolt to traditional values” (Neb, 
27). Ithas resulted in a kind of attitude of the people informing an 
extreme sense of resignation symptomatic of impotence of humanity 
to initiate a positive change. Instead of responding to check the fast 
crumbling world of values due to an unprecedented pressure of modern 
living people seem to exhibit a tired acceptance and inability to react 
even in the face of highly demanding situations. The sense of angst 
over such dismal state of affairs has been forcefully expressed through 
an altogether fresh and startling image in Khatri’s poem Viagra. Human 
beings seem to have been so crippled and incapacitated that they 
have lost the courage and the strength to rise to the situation. The 
greatest tragedy of the modern man is that his very thoughts have 
become bankrupt and there seems no possibility of any positive attitude 
or hope in him. The interlocutor in the poem ‘Viagra’ expresses this 
extremely desperate condition. Although he uses Viagra to overcome 
his impotence, he realizes the sordid nature of contemporary reality 
and feels: “The humanity needed Viagra/ Ihave spared it for her.” 
‘Ripples in the Lake” 52. It marks the end of any hope of redemption 
for man in the present and the sensitive minds of the poets are shocked 
Their disillusionment with the present results in their turning to the 
pastas it forms a kind of repository of cherished values. This repeated 
teference to the past also marks a sense of loss in terms of human 
values, warmth of love, fellow feelings and natural innocence. In 
Kushal’s poems there runs a constant strain of repentance and regret 
Over the loss of basic human feelings and simplicity that informed life 
earlier, often represented by simple activities uncomplicated by 
urbanization. Man’s inability to return to the uncorrupted patterns of 
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life and the consequences of the pursuit of false glory and glamor 
offered by material gains forms a constant concern in Kushal’s poem 
The values and forms of life that the poet wishes to inform huma 
existence include a love for humanity, nature, feelings of love ang 
concem for others. Their absence in the present world of hollow claim, 
of success and crass commercial pursuit of wealth at the cost of fine 
human sensibilities makes the poet quiz the possible causes of these 


developments: 


Who has snapped 
The ties of blood 
Why alien is the land 
Why hostile the sky 
Why alien the stars? 
“Shrinking Horizons”, 26. 


Similar thoughts expressed in his poems Songs of 
Grandmother, Green Darkness, Reluctant Sky , Perils Ahead, mark 
the poet’s constant attempt to see life in terms of the values that were 
there in the past. In Khatri’s poetry too, a revisiting of the past forms 
arecurrent pattern. He tries to understand the present forms of lifein 
comparison to the past. It makes him realize the significance of the 
simple social and cultural activities that carried a sense of values inspiring 
community feelings. The present day isolated and alienated human 
existence those forms of life that offered common human interests 
resulting in strong bonds of social relationships through simple act 
appear in a more significant way. This poet’s revisiting the past! \ 

relocate the cherished values provides a particular structural design” | 
their poetry. It marks the development of a pattern informing contrast | 
building. Sometimes this contrast is justhinted at without mention! 
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Ow. the forms compared to. For example, in Khatri’s poem the contrastis 
m implied when he says: 


Man 

and We have lost our chopal kirtan mandali 

aims Age- old family bond, birds like freedom 
finer Hermit like peace and sound sleep 

hese “Kargil”, 26. 


A constant probing into the nature of contemporary reality, 
the possible factors responsible for its emergence and its consequences 
form a regular concern in the poetry of C.L.Khatri and Kulbhushan 
Kushal. The extreme sense of selfishness, individualistic tendencies, 
personal promotion at the cost of others, indifference towards finer 
human sensibilities and a marked unconcem and indifference towards 
others emerge the major aspects of contemporary life. Coupled with 

* an uncontrolled lust for power and wealth these aspects of life seem 
sof to bearesult of a romantic notion of collapse of ideals and values. It 
nak has aggravated the situation further by infusing a visionless future. 
were Consequently, people no longer seem to be active participants in the 
yms drama oflife. They are simply being led by different notions and false 
fein ideas of-a promised future in wealth and material gains. This 
fthe visionlessnesshas made people’smovementin the future directionless 
iring, resulting in the loss of humane values and qualities of being human. 
mat 
rests Such a condition has been aptly expressed by the poets by 
ct’  COMparing life to stone like existence. The sterility of ideas in the present 
std, 48 ofcapital governed life is marked by human beings undergoing 
onto different experiences that mark their stone like existence. This condition 
trast, Of contemporary life has been aptly expressed in Khatri’s poem 
ning Khajuraho? in which the pictures engraved on the walls in stone , 
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| Ask a visitor 
Who is stone j 
We or you ? 
“Kargil”,14. 


To Kushal, human beings appear to have turned so insensitive 


that the whole world has become a country ofrocks. and 
| resi 
This is the country of rocks shai 
In the desolated deserts 
Blossom stones 
Pebbles dance 


In the whirlpool of sands 
“Whirlpool of Echoes”, 37. 


In such a scenario the future is so horrible that the deadly f 
nightmares seem to have become ineffective. And itis extremely difficult 
to promise a safe or brighter future to a child. The sordid aspects of 
reality have so affected human beings that instead of initiating a positive 
change they prefer a passive acceptance. Intervening to checkthe ang 
| onslaught of dehumanizing elements does not seem even a remote bel 
| possibility. The following lines from Kushal’s poetry depict the present °°! 


| situation clearly: i 

| asc 

} Tam no more afraid ofnightmares ve 
Their dreaded content is losing its shine x 

| Even my young son 5 > 
Who just a few years back i 


| Trembled to see a ghost 
NEN Dazed to hear the stories 
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Of demons on the prowl.... 

¢ Is getting accultured 
To the culture ofnights 


“Rainbow on Rocks”, 73-74. 


sitive Similarly, the response to the cultural invasion from the west 
and the immoral activities happening around also point out our tired, 
resigned acceptance of these forms of life and inability to usher a 
shange. Khatri’s words mark this attitude of prevailing in life: 


My eyes shade no tears , sprout no fire 

At the killings , rapings, flaming 

Though western junks , rock-n-roll they hire, 
Grihlakshami dons nymphian attire 

In the dark tunnels if youth are roaming 


adly f I feel no pain 

ficult “Kargil”, 6. 

ts of 

itive The poetic concerns of these poets mark an extension from 


<the anguished response to the moral decay in human relationships, social 

note behaviour and resigned acceptance of dehumanized existence to the 

ent  Complexities and implications of power politics exercised in its new 

form to subjugate other peoples and nations. Such concems can be 

ascertained from Khatri’s poems like “Hiroshima Fog’ in which he 

Voices postcolonial concerns for the role of powerful nations that 

threaten and coerce other countries into subjugation through clever 

\ tactics . In their attempt to reign and colonize the other they keep on 
“Promising charity for liberty/ Safety for surrender” “Kargil”, 32. 
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The poet hints at the repetitive pattern ofthe play of Powe 
politics to colonize different people through the poetic use of the my } mar 
ofAswatmedha yajna . Khatri relates this myth to ‘the submissiont 
nuclear proliferation’ in the present times exercised by powerful nation 
like America to have imperialistic designs over other nations. Hoy sho 
these forces of oppression function in a subtle but effective wayha info 
been revealed by Kushal in his poems like ‘Anarchy of Peace’ an) väh 

‘They’.The poet points out the way institutionalized forms of thei 
democracy coupled with tempting slogans like that of peace and the 
equality are used by power wielding people to serve their ownends, wa; 


lim 

Peace is a mask rect 
Inviting pigeons and 
To play with grains tot 
Till they are stealthily devoured |, mo: 
By the wandering cats * mal 
And hungry brats ata 
“Songs of Silence”, 50. ' The 

The 


Whereas Kushal’s concern seems a subtle exposure of the atr 
nefarious designs of the power hungry nations and people, Khati C°! 


seems more vocal and is keen to shake people out of the slumber of the 
| indifference and intervene to check the degeneration that has infiltrated. 7° 
| into life. In a coaxing tone the poet says: = 
| Tell me, how long will you be 1 

| Mute spectators ofnude parades y 
| | Public rape of all treasures . Ba 
| We inherit and cherish? | Pu 
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But the poet's primary concern here again is to reveal how 
man has lost the sense of responsibility and become self-centered. 


A study of the poetry of C.L.Khatri and Kulbhushan Kushal 
shows that both these poets express almost the same kind of views 
informing their concern form contemporary man’s indifference towards 
values and degenerated state of present day reality. Itno doubt marks 
their sensitive understanding of the ills that inflict contemporary life. At 
the same time their inability to offer some alternative or substantial 
way out to check the continuous decay in human values marks the . 
limited nature of their response. Their major concern seems limited to 
record the horrors that plague contemporary life rather than to intervene 
and check them. The nature of their poetic concerns can be compared ` 
to that of the other writers as expressed by S.D. Sharma, “One thing 
more is to be understood well that the poets of modern decade do not 
make any sustained effort to expose any social cause: they merely hint 
ata social malaise, the treatment is rather far from their capacity. 
They, therefore, appear as watchdogs to the erring social custodians. 
They scrupulously avoid involvement but intelligently present and hint 
at many burning social ills’( Sharma, 1985: 8) However, these poets’ 
concern for values and the critique of contemporary life presented in 
their poetry gains greater significance as an attempt to sensitize the 
reader to the problems of modern day realities. The initiation ofa 
search for values ina disintegrating world isitselfa major achievement. 
Resignation and opting out are not viable solutions to the erosion of 
humanitarian values in the modern world. : 
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Zareena Saeed and Amra Raza 
The Drama Of Existence in R.K. Narayan’s 
The Guide 
Delhi 
R.K. Narayan makes no overt attempts to take part in the 
post- colonial debate even though caught right in the eye of the storm 
shan 


(1906 ).His response to the question of post colonialism is very 

? interesting because in his quiet fashioned way, without beating any 

., war drums, he creates a rhythm that rejects not only the stereo-typical, 
but also challenges the so called ‘simple minded’ definitions associated 
with the Indian rural set-up evident through the creation ofhis fictional 
locale ‘Malgudi’. In fact the colonizer in his novels is a marginalized 
figure, put to a utilitarian use by encashing the colonial tradition in 


logy 

glish terms of the english language ,which for him was an absolutely 
‘Swadeshi’ experience, and other subsidiaries thatit had to offer. 

in This paper seeks to examine some of the complex dynamics 

opra: of identity, language and role play in R.K.Narayan’s The Guide 


__ (1958)in its post-colonial dimensions, which contribute towards 
? understanding why “the more one reads him, the stranger he seems, 
and 0d strange in a way that suggests both his originality and his extra 
ama Ordinarily deceptive difficulty” (Introduction to the Penguin edition by 
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Michael Gorra xvi ).The discussion will take into account some oik, pressi 
most striking aspects of the novel which is the search for ident’ likea 
primarily by the protagonists Raju and Rosie, and their Te-presentatig 0).N 
It is through a series of self deceptions evident in language and mh or‘ 
play that this is realized. The paper will therefore explore how Naray, jntroc 
adopts a radically modernistic approach by taking his characts, narra 
through a series of self reflexive acts to expose the drama ofthe cultis 
existence. the p 
and ti 

It is early in the plot that the reader is able to identify, story! 
retrospective narrative pockets through which we realize how Raji} crimi 
identity is constructed. Specifically selected incidents from Raju’spay or ov 
especially from his childhood, are recounted from memory to highligh speak 
the impressions they have made upon him and explain certai Thus. 


idiosyncrasies in Raju’s personality as aman. Raju defies the simpk, wher 
minded, ignorant lack lustre form given to the Indian male by westen Teade 
writers generally. In fact Narayan creates a Railway Raju who, lik 
the emerging steam engine, rejects the laborious bullock cart orbi 


that his father had envisioned for him. It is from the beginning oft of Yo 
narrative that the reader is made to realize that in his search fork “he” 

Self, Raju wants to move beyond the expected mould set by the socie} parra 

he lives in. The narrator’s choice of these events moreover, indicat cond 

___ ahindsight and understanding of the events and people which ha foley 
shaped his identity, his tr 
| has sı 
We get the feeling early in the novel that for Raju» like’ T 

Pirandellian character, the dramatic role play is an essential prerequst i a : 

for existence. In fact, he admits that “The panorama oflife enchatl e ; 

me” (8) so much so, that as a child “I think I involved the pigs” eo ree 


imaginary games” (8) too. However, as we see Raju growing ue 
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pressures ofplay-acting are also registered with solemnity as “He felt 
like an actor who was always expected to utter the right sentence” 
(9). Numerous sentences beginning with the personal pronoun “Me “ 
or“ 1“ indicate the egocentrictricity of the narrative voice, but also 
introduces an interesting element of selfreflexivity through which the 
narrator becomes both the subject and object of narration. This 
cultivates the reader’s X-ray vision which is vital to comprehending 
the paradoxical co-existent binaries in Raju’s character as the guide 
and the misguided, the entrepreneur and the artist, the liar and the 
storyteller, the audience and the narrator, as well as the swami and the 
criminal. Raju’s omniscient narrative voice never becomes monotonous 
or overwhelming because he shifts roles between the listener and the 
speaker such as when he listens to the Barber’s or Velan’s story. 
Thus, sometimes the effect ofa three tier audience is created such as 
when Swami Raju addresses both an audience of villages and the 


* reader who is privileged with a central and marginal vantage point. 


Whenever in the narrative Raju the actor takes on the character 
of Yogi, the sentences in variably begin to start with the same pronoun 
“he” so that the reader is not only alerted to the role play but the 
narrative becomes self reflexive. Raju never comes across as a 
condemnable character for deceiving the people as Yogi. In fact his 
role play gives them hope and peace, and it is as an actor that he finds 
his true identity as yogi: aman, who renounces the world, is selfless, 
has suffered and gained wisdom. The demands of the role ofa Yogi 
are selflessness, the creation of an illusionary world and empathy. The 
only element that separates Railway Raju from Swami Rajuis that the 
first role requires a conscious elevation of the ‘I’ through the world 
and fame. Whereas in his role as swami, ironically, he unconsciously 
“ects all three, yet is rewarded through the annihilation of the Self. It 
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is the role play which is oddly instructive promoting self Tealizatiy, pisdi 
Thus his dramatic roles are paradoxically confining, but also liberati > with 
and he admits that “he could hardly afford a private life now” (41) tn 
that it was his destiny as “it is written on the brow of some that th. of the 
shall not be left alone. I am one such, I think” (41). The irony lies int Gaff 
fact that he can only be himself when he is pretending, in fact themy, mori 
he lies the more he discovers the truths about himself. At the beginnin Raju 
ofthenovel although it is too early for Raju to realize, it his classificatie com 
of tourists into different categories can very well apply to classificati: whet 
of human beings who are on the journey of life. Thus the wisdom theb 
the Swami seems to lie latent in Raju the Guide till he suffers and look with 
inwards. (183 

ther 


Narayan also uses other narrative devices to reveal Raju! nam 
construction of identity. A parallel is created between Buddhaani coul 
Raju through the image of Raju resting under the tree and peopk’ Raju 
coming to pay him homage. This may appear to be an ironic subversict whic 
of the holy order, but the readers are invited to be patient as Raj tend 
finds the character playing him instead of vice versa. Thus hehumaniz acci 
the swami and demystifies the myths that have been associated wil und 
the ‘holy men’ of India. Itis this humanizing of the Yogi that is uniquet 
Narayan for he breaks and deconstructs the halo indicating that ot 


has to be humanized in order to achieve Nirvana. they 
iron 

If Raju the guide is dishonest, his sincerity and honesty wit sw 

the reader is never in doubt. Even the conversations with his conscie™ ey 
an 


are duly recorded ,such as when he meets Rosie’s husband anit, 


b 

afraid that Marco knows of their relationship, Raju thinks “he i F : 

| shoot you” said my wary conscience. ‘ Had hea gun?’ comment 
o 


another part of my mind (59).Moreover he does not attempt t0 hid 
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atin, his duplicity from the reader as his thoughts and utterances are related 
mi’ with the simultaneity of occurrence .This may be demonstrated witha 
la reference to Chapter six where, while Rosie is explaining the complexity 
tthe of the Pallavi, Raju only pretends to listen, thinking that itis alright for 
int Gaffur to overhear this portion of their conversation and not something 
more intimate. There are also times where we are made to feel that 
Ani Raju too is forced to rely on other characters for information to 
cate complete the details of an event at which he was not present, such as 
cali. when Raju is in prison Mani relates how Rosie leaves and takes only 
oma the book with her. He also tells Raju that his mother admonishes Rosie 
look with “now are you satisfied with what you done to him” 

(183). Moreover Raju’s occasional lapses into humour endears him to 

the reader such as when he remarks on the irrational reciprocity of 
ajui names of husband and wife who “instead of calling herself Rosie, she 
aani could more logically have called him Marco Polo” (5).But, itis also 
eopk Raju who uses similes like a poet. He describes Rosie as “...dusky 
ssi Which made her only half visible, as if you saw her through a film of 
Raj, tender coconut juice” (49) and the first time he touches her it is 
mix accidental but “everything disappeared into a sweet, dark haste, as 
{wit under chloroform.’’( 59 ) 


atoni Certain structural details also contribute to the revelation of 

theprotagonist’s identity. The juxtaposition of past and present creates 

irony such as for example where the jail breakfast is compared to the 
wih Sumptuous meal offered by Velan when he brings his sister alongand 
jen Raju is forced to think “ Had I been in prison or some sort of 
ndih, Tansmigration?” (18). Thus he has the luxury of being served food in 
may both Prison and the temple. The treatment meted out to Raju at school 
ent! Mhis childhoodis juxtaposed with the reverence that Velan’s sister 
yhidé Shows him. In fact Chapter 2 ends on how Raju manages to escape 
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school as a child, whereas Chapter 3 begins with Raju as a Yogi inquiry realiz 
aboutother children and their studies, and offering the temple gromy’ padit 
to the school master for teaching .The structural juxtaposition eve lak 
how the role play helps him to come to terms with his fear of scho E 
masters. exist 

beaut 


Usually within each of the earlier chapters Raju ‘s narrativ isthri 
fluctuates between past and present .Itis with chapter seven to chapte 
eleven that Raju remains submerged in his past thus the telling of 


ande 
typic 


life’s story to Velan also becomes his penance , confession an 
redemption. In the remaining chapters he moves out of his past toth 
present so that all that happens has a causal connection and a pointi “Wh 


comparison. land. 
Mee: 

The novel unfolds through what seems to be a sequenced! coun 
performances staged by Raju for Raju. It is a journey where the actor” orth 
plays the character but also where the character dictates to the acto. tradi 
Therole of the Yogi therefore consumes Raju and itisinthis communia ag py 
that the Selfis realized. wea 
brea 

Raju’s character seems to dominate Narayan’s The Guide, begi 

taking central narrative space, and the women appear to be hers 
marginalized. A close analysis of the text however, reveals thatunlike herit 
Spivak, who opines that the representation of the dancer Ros Mar 
marginalizes her (qtd. in Kanaganayakam n. page), and the premit for“ 
that “ third-world women as a group or category are automatically ord 
and necessarily defined as: religious(read ‘not pro gressive’), famil) 4 my 
oriented (read ‘traditional’),.. illiterate (read ‘ ignorant’), domest? con 
(read ‘backward’)” (Mohanty 214) the Subaltern in Narayan’so* trad 
d does have a voice. The only requirement is to believe in oneself," disa 
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realize that “neither Marco nor | [Raju] had any place in her life, which 
paditsown sustaining vitality and which she herselfhad underestimated 
allalong” (1 77).Thus Narayan’s The Guide (1958) written while the 
writer was in the U.S, challenges the suppositions that women cannot 
exist on their own, and that they need various crutches in the shape of 
beauty, money and family, stripping them ofall cerebral capabilities. It 
is through the female characters such as Rosie/Nalani, Raju’s mother 
and evena minor character like Velan’s sister, that the traditional stereo- 
typical image of the Indian woman is rejected. 


Raju introduces the reader to Rosie by posing the question 
“Why did she call herself Rosie? She did not come from a foreign 
land, She was just an Indian who should have done well with Devi, 
Meena, Lalitha, or any one of the thousand names we have in our 
country. She chose to call herself Rosie.... Yet she looked just the 
orthodox dancer that she was” (4).Rosie belongs “to a family 
traditionally dedicated to the temples as dancers; ... We are viewed 
as public women”, she said plainly, We are not considered respectable, 
we are not considered civilized”(64—65).Her mother attempts to 
break this traditional set-up by planning a different life for her. She 
begins by sending her to “school early in life”() and Rosie equips 
herself with a Master’s degree in Economics. Equipped with this 
heritage Rosie negotiates her identity and life. The decision to marry 
Marco “a rich bachelor of academic interest” (65) is a career choice 
for “after college, the question was whether I should become a dancer 
or do something else” (65) The result “we met, he examined me and 
my certificate, we went to a registrar and got married” (65). Her 
ED gendea for her “that if iy was necessary to giveup ou 
cee art, i vas worth the sacrifice” Coone itisa 
s decision for Marco wanted a wife to be like Joseph the 
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guest house caretaker “... a wonderful man. donk see him, Idon spike 
hear him, but he does everything forme at the right time. That’s how fea 
want things to be, you know. He moves on ball- bearings, I thing of ROS 
Co bondí 
the wé 

The conflicting perspectives of husband and wife depi frame 


Narayan’s concern with the misrepresentation of art. On the one han husba 
“Dead and decaying things seemed to unloosen his tongue and fire} savag 
imagination, rather than things that lived and moved and swung the forth; 
limbs” (62), whereas Rosie is interested in “Anything except cold, oli patien 
stone walls” (63). Dance is “her primary obsession” (95) whereas 

“the word ’dance’ always stung him’’(115).Marco feels that the dance 

is “An acrobat on a trapeze goes on doing the same thing all hislife  settlir 
well, your dance is like that. What is there intelligent or creativeinit?|  swall 
)She swallows ali the insults hoping to convert him and convincehim unden 
into acknowledging that there is another form of an art world atpa 7 it (11 
with his world of ancient history. Ifthe archaeologist can reveal hidde and s 
historical truths, then dance too can transcribe spiritual truths through break 
the body. But he rejects her aspirations claiming “Oh, you want figuri 
rival me, is that it? This is a branch of learning, not street acrobatics accep 
| (115). : with 
| the re 
| 
| 


Frustrated, bored and unhappy she responds to Raju’ stage 
appreciation, “Iwill give my life to see you dance. Tell me what tod. passi 
I will do it for you. . .I found out the clue to her affection and utilized! illusi 
to the utmost. Her art and her husband could not finda placeinhe that 
thoughts at the same time; one drove the other out” (95) He charmed k Rosi 
his way into her life, promising a whole drama of dance and musi® thes 
But this leads Rosie to agonising moments of guilt, remorse and 
| questions, “What husband in the world would let his wife go and i 
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inahotel room by herself, a hundred miles away?”(93) Itis through 
OW) this last question that Narayan makes us conscious of the tragic plight 
nk ofRosie and her race. For the entire responsibility of maintaining the 

To fmarriage is seen as traditionally the woman’s lot “whatever 

the way in which he deals with her?” [94] Imprisoned in this social 
pit frame by a society that believes no matter what breed of “good 
ani. husbands, mad husbands, reasonable husbands unreasonable ones, 
ehi savage ones, slightly deranged ones, moody ones and so on and so 
hei forth; it was always the wife with her do ggedness, perseverance and 


„oli patience that brought him round”(121). 


noe Rosie tries her best and is willing to even abandon her plans 

life settling for only an acknowledgement of her as a person. Rosie had 

i swallowed all the insults silently, but when it came to a rejection and 

him undermining of her art, she responds “Everyone except you likes 

tpar i it?(117) Marco is shocked to hear that his ‘property ‘is a shared one,” 
dm and subjects her to a ruthless interrogation leading to Rosie’s 
ugi breakdown. But Marco the male has been conditioned literally and 
atto figuratively in stone and since his honour had been tainted he cannot 
accept her. He accuses her of being “a woman who will go to bed 
with anyone who flatters your antics” (i 9) finally abandoning heron 
the railway station. Rosie turns to Raju and prepares to enter a new 
jus stage of existence displaying immense resilience pretending and no 
do. passivity, although society will not let her forget her past. Raju the 
edi! illusionist/dreamer was happy to possess her once more and it appears 
her that she has just changed masters because Raju’s plans “to utilize 
nel 4 Rosie’s services and make money...Sheis a gold-mine”(127). Thus 
si the stage is set for the rebirth of Rosie as Nalini. 
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It is important to keep in mind that Rosie’s past might te atti 
buried, but the burial ground gives rise to further betrayal. For, at this?” porter 
new stage, Rosie acts under the ever vigilant watchful ‘I/ Eye of shrewi 
Raju, her new producer. Rosie does not realise that her smile wasa yours 
“open sesame to her future” (141) and would indeed be inviting m impor 
only the forty thieves, but also Ali Baba in the guise of Raju, andthy prothe 
her art is being exploited. Bewildered and stunned by Raju’s fin] she pr 
betrayal she merely said, “I felt all along you were not doing righ pot he 
things. This is karma. What can we do?” ( ) Unlike Raju she dog for Re 

not talk in terms of the ‘I’ but uses the plural pronoun “what shally remar 
do about it, sir? Is there no way out?”’(170). Youa 
Youc 

With the money gone, rising to the occasion she, unlikethe you, € 


men inher life, “worked harder than ever to keep the lawyer as well. tojoir 
as our household going”(179) and also manages to secure alighter. enou 
sentence for Raju. Rosie’s tragedy is that she was exploited both men ~ woul 
She had wanted to dance. Her art was a sacred art form, but both to the 
Marco and Raju had together turned it into an “acrobatic circus” (115) there 
and realized that she had to have faith “in her own sustaining vitality butt 
and which she had underestimated all along” (177). avay 


Another unconventional female portrayal is that of Raju had 1 
mother, Instead of being emotional, dependant and helpless, sheis 
` portrayed as a dignified, independent, pragmatic woman who is swayed 
| byno blind devotion to both her husband and son. Neither silentnot figu 


| intimidated, she nags her husband “whenever he was found athom® Si 
and the horse and carriage were not put to proper use” (28) reducing % i 
| ; a 

| the father to a state where he “was losing much of his aggressiveness = 


ii and was becoming apologetic about his return home” (28). Intelliget 
F and perceptive she is quick to note that the groom hired to ply the 
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sappropriating funds and reprimands Raju for hiring the 
porter ‘g son to mind the shop all day, advising him instead, like a 
shrewd businessman, to” either give him a definite commission or doit 
yourself instead of all this wandering in the country” (44).It is also 
important to note that although she hoped that Raju would marry her 
brother’s daughter, she never forced him into this match. The fact that 
she promotes the niece on the basis of her academic achievement and 
not her appearance is also very unconventional, and so is her praise 
for Rosie when she learns of her qualification to which she sincerely 
remarks “Good, good brave girl. Then you lack nothing in the world. 
You are not like us uneducated women. You will get on any where. 
You can ask for your railway ticket, call a policeman ifsomeone worries 
you, and keep your money. What are you going to do? Are you going 


to join government service and earn? Brave girl”(110). She is traditional 


, enough to be taken aback by Rosie’s name and wonders how she 


would accommodate a Rosie in her house warning Raju to put an end 
to the relationship. When Raju rejects her advice, she realizes that 
thereis a clash of values and is not blinded by any motherly feelings 
but reacts in a dignified manner calling upon her brother and going 
away with him rather than compromising on her principles. Narayan 
takes great pain to reject the premise that the traditional Indian woman 
had no support system. 


Rosie, on the other hand, in comparison, is literally and 
figuratively the modern woman. She realizes that in order to locate 
herself, she has to not only fend for herself, without the help ofmen 
Starting from her father (who cannot even give her aname), but she 
also has to shed the role of Rosie as the traditional house bound wife, 
and emerge as Nalini, if she has to have any position in this world. 
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The feeling that the reader is in fact watching a play is reinfory ad 
by the shifting of both major and minor characters into the narrat? v2" 
role suchas Velan, the Barber, Rosie, Raju’s mother and even Mani 
Thus the novel takes on the shape of a web of interrelated narrativa 
leaving both Raju and Rosie locked in their own selfimages destin 
an acknowledgement of their Self. For Raju it is fame, and for Rosie} 
is the appreciation of her art. Both indulge in per formative acts throug, 
out their lives putting on and taking off the appropriate masks till; 
point comes when their roles overtake and dictate to them. Eventually 
the Self becomes complete where the Swami consumes Raju, and 
Rosie is eliminated by Nalini. 
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Arvind Kumar Singh & Shailendra Singh 


The Dynamics of Struggle in R K Narayan’s 
The Guide 


The present paper is amodest attempt at delineating how the 
life of Raju is governed by his two selves— the social self and the 
personal or internal self—, how he uses them by having alternative 


struggle is hatched through Raju who at the first stage starts his course 
of life smoothly as a dutiful son and a guide, at the second stage loses 
his previous course of life after his encounter with Rosie and at the 
third reaches the stage of enforced sainthood where a long struggle 
takes place. 4 


The stage of Raju’s life which the present study deals with, is 
the beginning of the novel and the middle of the chronolo gical order of | 
theevents ofthe story. Raju, formerly a guide to the tourists of Malgudi i 
and lover of Rosie, has just been released from prison and has taken j 
refuge in an old temple by the Saryu river. While he is sitting onthe, : — 
Ai ofthe temple one evening, Velan ,a peasant mistakes himfora 
Piiest asks for his advice regarding a problem ofher sister. By uttering 
a few platitudes, Raju helps him to find a solution. Velan’s problem 
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about his sister is somehow satisfactorily resolved and Raju is SUPP 

to have wrought a miracle and is proclaimed a saint. Now the vilag 

visit him and bring gifts of edibles for him. Raju is in a fix due tot 
responsibility that Velan and the villager have thrusted on him, Hersh conc 
is just an ordinary man without any sinister design in his ming ft revel 
execute. Ifanything is there taking place in him, itis only the unwilling, tohi 
for accepting the burden of the sainthood and the feelings and! 
indebtedness to Velan and the villagers for the gifts he receives fon not v 
them.(21) Now the interaction between Raju and the villagersisdy is ex 
to the feelings of gratitude that Raju has for the villagers and the feeling hims 
ofreverence that the villagers have for Raju. Itis this groundupm soul 
which there is a perpetual conflict between Raju the mask and Ray have 
theman. The place where this process takes its initiation takes plae ofso 


in the first interaction between Raju and Velan: seen 
| sensi 

VELAN: Ihave a problem, sir.... | heh 

(33) 


RAJU (Noding his head, he adds):So has everyone. ...Ifyo follo 
show me a person without a problem, then I show you! 
perfect world. Do you know what the great Buddha said’. i 

A woman once went wailing to the great Buddha, clasping sf 
her dead baby to her bosom. The Buddha said, “Go into and 
every home in this city and find one where death isunknows, Pem 


=e 


if you find such a place fetch me a handful ofmustard fiom °Stl 
there and then I’ll teach you how to conquer death.” ee 
ps, 

VELAN: | i they 
AN: What happened to the dead body, sir? es 
disp 


RAJU: She had to bury it, of course. . ..’So also... if yousho™ 
you me a single home without problem, I shall show you Wy 
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way to attain a universal solution to all problems. (14-15) 


These are not just casual statements made by Raju, rather he 
concentrates to give a reasonable answer, keeping in his mind the 
reverence Velan and the village have for him. The whole village comes 
tohim with a sense ofreverence. They just sit there on the lower step 
and looked at Raju and keep looking at him with reverence. They do 
not whisper even a word to anyone for fear that it may disturb him. It 
is explicitly expressed by the villagers when one evening Raju hides 
himself behind the bush. Now they are heard saying that he is a great 
soul who has renounced the world. They feel it to be their fortune to 
have such a great soul in their village. No doubt, there is no cleansing 
ofsoul that takes place in him but he is “filled with gratitude” which 
seems to assert to put off the mask. It is important to note here that his 
sense of gratitude is also fused with his compulsion. “He realized that 


~ hehad no alternative: he must play the role that Velan had given him.” 


(33) The narrator gives the account of his mask more eloquently in the 
following way: 


With his mind made up he prepared himself to meet Velan and 
his friends in the evening. He sat as usual on the stone slab with beatitude 
and calm in his face. The thing that had really bothered him was that 
hemight sound too brilliant in everything he said. He had observed as 
asilence as a precaution, But that fear now was gone. He decided to 
look as brilliant as he could manage, let drop gems of thought from his 
lips, assume all the radiance available, and afford them all the guidance 


they required without stint. He decided to arrange the stage forthe ` 


display with more thoroughness. (33-34) 
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No doubt, his initiative for the education of children in th 

temple and deliberations to the children on godliness, cleanliness, af 
Ramayana and the characters in the epics are a gesture of the 
predominance of good nature, but he is still playing tricks . This 
clearly demonstrated in his discourse with the villagers. When is 
comes to know that the children are afraid of the crocodile, Raj 
grandly holds: “ What cana crocodile do to you if your mind is clea 
and your conscience is untroubled.” There is another instance of is 
expressing wonderful sentiments before the teacher. When the teacher 
employed to teach the children, is apologetic about the small numbe 
of children, Raju says to him, “Don’t be dispirited that there are only 
a dozen. If your work sincerely by a dozen, it will be equivalent 
really, to serving a hundred times that number.”(47) 


‘The narrator of the novel witnesses the assertion of satin 
and its impact in Raju’s thinking, his routine and his approach to life 
His life has lost his personal limitations. He not only chants holy verses 
and discourses on philosophy, but he comes to the stage of prescribing 
medicine, solving their disputes, quarrels and problems also. He hardly 
affords a private life now. He has to be up early and rush throughal 
his own personal routine before his visitors arrive. His life has losthi 
personal limitations. The narrator is critical of this behaviour of Ra! 


No doubt, the Raju of the present is entirely changed from the 
Raju of initial encounter with the villagers, but the internal conflict canid 
beruled out. He very intelligently frames the sentences and seems 10 


am a poor man and you are poor men; why do you give me all this 
You must stop it? (91) 
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We cannot consider Raju to have achieved nature free from 
conflict as he has not yet been in adverse condition of life since the 
confirmation of bond ofrelationship between him and the villagers 
pased on gratitude and reverence respectively. In the words of Raju 
himself “the time is not ripe for it.” Very soon the time is ripe for 
confirmation of attaining this nature or of fusion of the mask with the 
man. A terrible drought hits this area and due to the shortage of grains 
a fight takes place in the village. He feels disturbed by the fight taken 
inthe village and so sends message that “unless they are good, I’ll not 
eat” to the villagers who were discussing the problem of drought. 
Hence the villagers consider this gesture of Raju as penance observed 
for bringing rains. The villagers, filled with gratitude and reverence, 
rush to Raju and say, “ You are taking a great sacrifice sir.” They add 
that they also will remain there as they derive merit from watching 
their face. He never means what the villagers has understood; he 
never wants to observe this kind of penance. In fact he is caught in his 
own design and so as his penance is an act of compulsion though 


For the first time in his life he was making an eamest effort; for 
the first time he was leaning the thrill of full application, outside money 
and love; for the first time he was doing a thing in which he was not 
Personally interested. He felt suddenly so enthusiastic that it gave him 
anew strength to go through with the ordeal. (238) 


l This resolution seems to have been made due to the 
circumstances arisen in the course of life. Even during the time of the 
fast, heis a divided self. It is due to the struggle in him that makes his 
life ariddle, Itis uncertain to say whether his mask becomes the man, 
Whether his struggle ends up. The message ofthe novel canbe summed 
“Pin the words of T S Eliot who says 
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The world turns and the world changes. si 
But one thing does not change. j Quarto 
Inall of my years, one thing does not change. 

However you disguise it, this thing does not change, 

The perpetual struggle of God and Evil.’ (“The Rock,” 193 


Notes and References 


1R K Narayan, The Guide ( Mysore: Indian Thought Publication 
1958) 21. All the subsequent quotations of the text, the age 
numbers of which are given in parenthesis, are from thi 


edition. 


2T S Eliot, The Complete Poems and Plays of T S Eliot (London pores 


Faber and Faber, 1968) 
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Shrawan K Sharma 


R K Narayan’s The Guide : 
A Case of Interplay of Gunas 


There are two selves in everybody: the social selfand the 
personal or internal self. The social self participates in the play of life 
witha thick mask, with the help of which, man keeps hiding his feelings 

> by changing his mask time to time. In the society nobody is without 
mask, though exceptions are always there. We all know this fact but 
do not accept it. We all meet with one another by using a kind of 
mask and do our business. At this juncture, man cautiously keeps 
hiding his feelings which at varying intentional intervals keep coming 
up and going down. His real life, which is hidden by his ceaseless 
efforts, is his internal self or personal self, a world ofman’s imagination 
and nature, The feelings of this internal empire, whichis either absolutely 
Pure or impure, keeps changing also. Man socializes those which are 
Pure but the feelings like greed, jealousy, lust, hate, attachment, anger 
ete, the impure ones, are expressed carefully or kept hidden in the 
_ intemal world. In order to perform this play successfully, man wears 
f the mask of detachment, gentleness, civilization ete. and for his 
convenience, he remains busy in alternating the masks prepared for 
Various situations arisen in the course of life. He at a certain stage 
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becomes conscious of this masks alternatively used by him. It ity) fom 
note here that in this course of the play, the three gunas (qualitig? 
which are present in person , now engender a struggle in him, Ti advar 
constitutes the true self or genuine self of man who is for the most be jour 
unconscious of it. From this state, it is not necessary that man alway fom] 
achieves a right path. It all depends upon the predominance of o confli 
particular guna of the three present in all human beings, though paper 
different degrees. Accordingly, he may have one of the three paths | byhis 
sattva (purity), rajas (passion), and tamas (inertia) and manissi powh 
to be’ ‘sattvik (pure) ’, ‘rajasik (passionate) ’ and ‘tamasik’ (inei. in the 
Ali these gunas influence man’s thought, intellect and desires andmak ‘tama 
him do good or bad deeds of all kinds. A person, whose nature aim this ar 
at light and knowledge is called the ‘sattvika’; a person whose natur 
always wishes to be active and cannot sit still and its activities ar 


angu! 


limited by selfish desires, is called the ‘rajasik’; and a person whos with, i 
nature is dull and inert; mind is dark and confused and life ison” order 
continuous submission to environment is called the ‘tamasik’.Iti to hay 
here again worth noting that ‘sattvik’ does not get rid of theeg where 
sense. It also causes desire though for noble objects. The self which the pr 
| free from all attachments here attached to happiness and knowledg the int 
Unless we cease to think and are with the ego- sense, we arent flashe 
liberated.' The scriptures say that however much one may have be which 
a sinful in his life, a single pious act coloured with the experience oft ltisw 


| absolute is enough to attain this sattvik nature. when 
that b 


en Pastb 


RK Narayan’s Guide is an expression of such an experi Vel 
Clan 


and seems to preach this didactic truth in effective terms through Rat, 
life that symbolizes the journey of the soul from mundane Jevels" oy | 
spiritual heights caused by the interplay of gunas. The novel, in tu ne 
describes Raju’s life into two halves—the span before Raju’s cc om 
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| fom jail and that after. The essential part of the theme is the spiritual 
anguish genet ated by the interplay of gunas that makes an 
fae in the journey of soul from darkness to light. It is this 
journey that covers the latter half of the hero’s life after his release 
from prison. Itis only in the end of the latter part that after a perpetual 
conflict a new person of sattvik nature is born in Raju. The present 
paper isa modest attempt at delineating how the life of Rajuis governed 

by his two selves—the social self and the personal or internal self-, 

howheuses them by having alternative thick masks to play successfully 

in the course of life; how the three gunas —sattva’, ‘rajasa’ and 

‘amasa’— make a spiritual anguish in him; and how he overcomes 

this anguish and attains a sattvik nature . 


The latter half of Raju’s life, which the present study deals 
with, is the beginning of the novel and the middle of the chronological 


~ order of the events of the story. It is this place where Raju is supposed 


to have wrought a miracle and is proclaimed a saint. It is this place 
where due to the foul past of Raju with a reaped consequences and 
the present grounded in the villagers’ faith and Raju’s sense of gratitude, 
the interplay of gunas starts and as a result, a sense of spiritual anguish 
flashes in his mind. This interplay of gunas makes him review his past 
Which is indispensable for spiritual advancement or putification of soul. 
Itis worth noting that at this juncture, there are number of occasions 
When the passions tempt Raju,but finally it is always the sattavik guna 
that becomes predominant in him. For a long time he coneeals his 
Past but finally he unfolds his true self to Velan, “...l am nota saint, 
Velan, Tam just an ordinary human being Jike anyone else. Listen my 
Story you will know it yourself. ...” This exposition ofhis foul past 
ne Witnesses this state. His realization “that he had no alternative: 
Play the role that Velan had given him.” (33) and his gesture 
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| “filled with gratitude” are also indicative of the emergence of the satyy Be 
nature. In a way, it is due to the feelings of gratitude and Sati” affor 
compulsion, caused by the feeling ofreverence of the Villagers il pisos 
Raju, the light of wisdom sparks. His initiative for the education | perso 
children that includes his deliberations to the children on godliney is nos 


cleanliness, on Ramayana is a further step to ascertain th life. E 
predominance of the sattva gunain Raju. Thus there is a progressiy 
from ardhvagami to urdhvagami. This is clearly demonstrated inhi 
discourse with the villagers. When he comes to know that the childr day b 
are afraid of the crocodile, Raju grandly holds: ““ What can a crocodik perhe 
do to you if your mind is clear and your conscience is untroubled point 
There is another instance ofhis expressing wonderful sentiments befor gi sci 
the teacher. When the teacher, employed to teach the children, they t 
apologetic about the small number of children, Raju says to him, “Doi! on; w 


be dispirited that there are only a dozen. If your work sincerely byt the w 

dozen, it will be equivalent, really, to serving a hundred timestha” hall w 

number.”’(47) himn 

thus, | 

Due to the predominance of sattvika guna Raju of the prest sun, r 

is entirely changed from the Raju of initial encounter with the villages. Here 
The Raju who in the beginning was interested in accumulating thing 
and expecting gifts ofhis own choice from the villagers has losthi 

interest. He now distributes the gifts to the gathering and protests" faith i 

the villagers, “I am a poor man and you are poor men; why doy” They 


give me all this. You must stop it? (91) Mey 
They 


sat, Sit the 
With | 
Over] 


The narrator of the novel witnesses the assertion of 
and its impact in Raju’s thinking, his routine and his approach to it 
His life has lost his personal limitations. He not only chants holy vee 
and discourses on philosophy, buthe comes to the stage of preseribit 
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medicine, solving their disputes, quarrels and problems also. He hardly 
affords a private life now. He has to be up early and rush through all 
hisown personal routine before his visitors arrive. His life has lost his 
personal limitations. The narrator, who was critical about Raju, himself 
js now appreciative of the miraculous change in Raju’s approach to 
life. He says that 


Raju lost count of the time that passed in these activities, one 
day being like another and always crowded. Several months (or 
perhaps years)had passed. He counted the seasons by the special 
points that jutted out, such as the harvest in the in January, when his 
disciples brought him sugar-can and jaggery cooked with rice; when 
they brought him sweets and fruits, he knew that the Tamil Year was 
on; when Dassar came they brought in extra lamps and lit them, and 
the women were busy all through the nine days, decorated the pillared 
hall with coloured paper and tinsel; and for Deepavali they brought 
him new clothes and crackers.... He kept a rough account of time 
thus, from the beginning of the year to its end, through its seasons of 
sun, rain and mist. He kept count of three cycles and then lost count. 
Herealized that it was unnecessary to main a calendar. (90) 


The growing impact of Raju on the villagers and theirimmense 
faith in him are also expressive of his progression to the path of sattva. 
They consider him to be a great soul who has renounced the world. 
They feel it to be their fortune to have such a great soul in their village. 
The Whole village comes to him with a sense of reverence. They just 
x there on the lower step and looked at Raju and keep looking at him 
with reverence. His gatherings have become so large that they 


Ove : A E, 
lowed into the outer corridors and people sit right up to the river’s 
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l 
| 
| 
| 


edge. He is now called Swami by his congregation and where he iw 


is called Temple. 


According to the theory of gunas, one becomes satty, 
only when the fluctuation of gunas end and the sattva gun 
predominates even in the great crisis. In this light, we cannot consid, 
Raju to have achieved a state of sattvika nature as he has not yg 
faced a great crisis since his arrival in the village. Hence it is too earl 
to say that the mask has become man or he has attained a sattyily 
state. Perhaps”the time is not ripe for it.” (21) 


The real test of confirmation of attaining saftvika nature, o 
taking birth of new a person, of progression from ardhvagamit 
urdhvagami, of fusion of the mask with the man takes place when 
terrible drought hits this area. In this test once again there the interpli 
of gunas takes place, particularly between the rajas and the sath’ 


and for a long time rajas seems to be predominant but finally sath 
wins over the rajas. It so happened that due to the shortage of grait 
a fight takes place in the village. He feels disturbed by the fight take 
in the village and so sends message that “unless they are good, pilno 
eat” to the villagers who were discussing the problem of drougl! 
Hence the villagers consider this gesture of Raju as penance observe! 
for bringing rains. The villagers, filled with gratitude and reverent 
rush to Raju and say, “ You are taking a great sacrifice sit. (108) 
They add that they also will remain there as they derive merit f0 
watching their face. Raju never means what the villagers i 


understood; he never wants to observe this kind of penance, 
“felt really touched by this attitude.” (108)He could end up testa” 
by saying just, No! because what the villagers had received was nee 
conveyed by him. But for the faith that the villagers have? epos 
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him, for the reverence with which they come to him, he, though after a 
many intervals of conflicts, observe penance to end a drought and 
threat of famine. Now his soul moves forward and ‘all thoughts of 
tongue and stomach’ are erased from his mind. The narrator, witnessing 
the fact that the observance of the penance has stimulated the spiritual 
advancement of Raju’s soul, confirms the sattvik change in him: “For 
the first time in his life he was making an earnest effort; for the first 
time he was learning the thrill of full application, outside money and 
love; for the first time he was doing a thing in which he was not 
personally interested. He felt suddenly so enthusiastic that it gave him 
anew strength to go through with the ordeal.” (238) This resolutionis . 
not an outcome of emotional frenzy. Now he decides, after a giving a 
full thought to the acceptance and execution of the fast. He leaves the 
pravrtti marg ( the path of indulgence) and enter into the nivreti 
marg ( the path of turning away from all external actions) and develops 
his resolution on these lines:” ‘If by avoiding food I should help the 
trees bloom, and the grass grow, why not do it thoroughly”’(237-38) 
The moment he concentrates on the resolution and reaches the last 
words ‘ do it thoroughly’, he gets a genuine change in him and the 
mask becomes the man. In other words now there is no difference 
between the mask and the man. Now the regenerated self attains 
heights transcending mundane levels. He falls into a state of self 
satisfaction, to which he has long been stranger and is turned, in the 
matter of minutes, cleansed. In Indian terminology, he attains the sattvik 
State; he is fully purified as the mechanical action is transformed into a 
Sacred ritual, Physical being is weakened gradually the pure spirit flows. 
The Novel ends with a suggestive note of confirming the attainment of 
this sattvik nature or the birth ofa person of sattvik nature: 
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He got to his feet. He had to held by Velan and another mh Tne Ves 
each side. In the profoundest silence, the crowd followed him down, i Quarter 
Raju could not walk, but he insisted upon pulling himself along aj t 
same. He panted with the effort. He went down the steps of the riy, 
halting for breath on each step, and finally reached his basin of Wate 
He stepped into it, shuthis eyes and turned towards the mountain, hj 
lips muttering the prayer. ... The morning sun was out by now; a grey 
shaft of light illuminated the surroundings. (247) 


Notes and References 


'The account of gunas given here is based on the characteristic! deva 
gunas as given in the 14", 17" and 18" chapters of th elem 


Bhagavadgita. ' Acco 


2R K Narayan, The Guide ( Mysore: Indian Thought Publication has b 
1958) 21. All the subsequent quotations of the text, the pag ie th 
numbers of which are given in parenthesis, are from ths i 
edition. 
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Rekha Singh 
Divine Kingship in Indian and Other Civilizations 


In ancient Indian literature the king has been considered to be 
ico, devansh (the part of gods). It means that the king is bom of the 
Fit, Elements of different gods. The king has in him the parts of the gods. 

According to the Yajurveda! the king is born of elements of ten gods. 
~ Manu? accepts the creation of the king by God. He says that the king 
tion has beenmade by the God out of the eternal particles of eight geincs l 
pagi Inthe Santiparva’ of the Mahabharata, itis referred to that the king 
thi, 8 Devaya and he is Sanatan Dev. 


This doctrine of divinity of the king became so popular in 

India in the first millenium of the Christian era. Kingship at one time 
wasa purely secular institution, The king in his official orpublic capacity 
Was not required to perform any sacrifices for the promotion of the i 
public weal or the removal of a tribal or national calamity. In the 
Rigveda‘ king Purukutsa alone described as ardhadeva (semi divine). 

\, One solitary passage of the Atharvaveda’ describes king Pariksit as 
agod among men. Trasadasyu, one of the famous Rigvedic king, calls 
himself Indra and Varuna who are two of the most famous vedic gods. 
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att 


| Trasadasyu not only calls himself Indra and varuna but claims forhi 


selfthe glory almost ofa supreme God. 


This divine origin of king was also popular in Mauryan peri 
Ashoka took pride himself on being called rajan as well A 


Devanampiya (the beloved of God). In most of his epigraphs he cal 
himself Devanampriye or Devanampriyepriyadarsiraja, Th 
etymological meaning of the word ‘devanam is ‘dear to Gods”, Th 
Kusana dynasty in the first century A.D. stren gthened the tendency 
regard the divine origin of the king. Kusana king claimed himselfto} 
Devputra’ (the son of God). During the Gupta period the divinity 
the king becarne more popular. The Gupta rulers have been describe 


as God in human form’, During the post Gupta period the kings ofti 
different parts of North India and the Deccan adopted religious title 
In Gaya copper plate inscription of the seventh century A.D. the kin, 


is compared to Kubera, Varuna, Indra and Anteka all combinedit” 


one’. The divinity of the king was more popular during 600-120 
A.D. Some tribal republicans states came to be headed by their gods 
in whose name the coins were issued, Kuninds and Avdambaras issu 


coins on behalf of their gods”. 


and so finally got obliterated . 
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In general we see that many ruling dynasties of India tried! 

trace their origin from the well known Hindu gods such as Vishu 

Rama, Agni, Indra, Varuna and others. It is noteworthy that b 

establishing with the gods, those kings used to consider themselves" 
be divine but after arrival of Muslims their theory became insigni 


Ancient Indian divine kingship corresponded in many“ es 
to similar institutions of other countries. Divine kingship is them 
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piv 
striking feature ofEgyptjust like India. After the creation ofthe world, 


| theland of Egypt was ruled by a succession of Divine dynasties. The 


pasic assertions was that the king was the holder of an office which 
was divine, he was ‘the good god,’ that he was a particular incarnation 
ofHorus, an ancient sky and falcon God who became closely linked 
with the sun cult of Ra, that he was son of Ra, the sun god and he was 
the first king". The king of Egypt was more than a defined prince, he 
was god himself. The Babylonian concept of the kingship centred 
round the idea of ‘Ishakku,’ being the vice-regent of the city god. He 
stood at the head of the state as an uncontrolled despot, who ruled by 
divine right. He was responsible only to his god, and he possessed the 
power of life and death over his subjects!. In the classical Greece 
there was scarcely any ground for seeing a divine kingship of the 
Frazerian type. The kings of heroic age, as described by Homer were 
mediators between their people and gods, and were responsible for 


l the performance of sacrifices and for averting the wrath of the gods, 


which might be visited on the entire people in retribution for the kings 

ill doing. They were also kings by hereditary right, as head of the clan 

or family in which royalty had been vested by sacred tradition”. The 

Macedonian kings before Alexander the great were no more divine 

than the Homeric. It was with his conquest of Egypt and Persia that 
Alexander entered into the pretensions to divinity that his predecessors 
in those kingdoms had how far he believed himself to be a god and 
expected his Greek and Macedonian followers to regard him as god 
tather than as a god like Hero. The Hellenistic age thus saw a 
multiplication of god-king throughout the near east". Hellenistic 
examples of kingship had a great influence on the divinization of the 
Roman emperors. After 10" century A.D. Rome began to deify her 
“mperors, they were proclaimed divine after their death and temple 
Were built in their honour’, 
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| 

[i Let us now examine some Asian countr: ies like Ching a qiicen 
Japan. This divine theory of king was not prevalent in China bef,’ being 


Chou. The Chou conquest marked the beginning ofa new chapter ans 
Chinese history to justify his claim to rule over Chou. King Sang toj 

his followers that heaven had punished the last king Shag by takin 

away his right to rule and bestowing it upon the Chou. Thus w count 
borne the doctrine of “The Mandate of Heaven,” a belief influential, comm 
China downto the present century. According to this doctrine, heaya to pla 
bestows the right to rule upon a given line ofkings, but ifhe failstonk This} 
with justice, it can take away that right and confer it upon someog behan 
else who then found anew ruling line'®. With the growth of philosophy earth. 
in later Chou times, this doctrine was wholly secularized ani some 
philosophically developed. Similarly in ancient Japan the idea of divin as we 
kingship was prevalent. There divine ancestor was the sun goddes 


who according to legend had sent divine grandson Dow to Japanti.. 

rule over it, and had descendants for ever. The duties who accompaniel repre 
the divine grandson to earth were believed to be the ancestors ofthe to Gi 
oldest and most important clan”. In Japan the Yamato rulers wet King 
recognized by all most all the other clans as the descendants of thes mad 
Goddess. It is from these rulers that all the emphasis of Japan hight 

to the present day has claimed descent'®, 


| king 
| It is worth noting that Christianity enhanced the status oft thro 
| emperors in so far as it promoted him from being merely one Goditi Was 
| polytheistic pantheon to the position of Vicar of Christ ad deg 
representative of the only God. After collapse of the Westem Roma 
Empire in the 5™ century there was a long interval before the Germatt à 
people. They did not make any significant change in their notion? pe 
kingship. The Pagan Germanic kings had traced their descent it = 


tribal gods and had been endowed with supernatural authority: PI 
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laj. 7h century the visigothic kings in Spain were anointed, the ceremony 
fy! peing dest gned to recall the Bibical anointing of soul, Pepin thus became 
ety ping “By the grace of God”. 
tol 
kin: The disintegration process of feudalism in Western European 
Wa countries had started taking place due to existence of trade and 
lal, commerce and growth of city life on the other side. The religion began 
ava to play its vicious role which mixed both religion and politics together. 
snk This process held the powers of the king supreme and he began to 
eo behave as, ifhe was a superhuman being over the other people on the 
op; earth. The situation like prescriptive laws and ignorance, illiteracy and 
Lan some other factors were responsible for the creation of this new system 
ivi as was prevalent in ancient India. 
ides 
ant. It was the belief in Ancient England that king was the direct 
niel representative ofthe deity and such as were to receive to obedience 
fti to God’s viceroy on the earth. James I believed in Divine Right of the 
wet king and he wrote a book to prove it. A passage from the speech he 
esm made in parliament runs thus: 
hy 
The state of monarchy is the Supremest thing upon earth; for 

kings are not only God’s lieutenants upon earth and sit upon God’s 
fite throne, but even by God himself they are called Gods this doctrine 
{int Was supported by sir Robert Filmer in England and ina modified 
ani degree by Bossuit in France”. 
mal | 
jani A Itis evident that the system of Divine Right ofking which 
po. Prevailed in ancient India and other countries, was still in existence in 
from the 17h century in England. If we compare ancient India with the 
yl European countries of 16" and 17" centuries, we would not find a 
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chasm between these two systems. However one thing is Peculiar, tHe Vedi 


the theory which India had and later discarded was adopted my / S 


varter! 


later by England and other European countries in 16'and 1 eet 
In this regard it can be assumed that India was more advanced the 
England and other European countries. 
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Bacteriology in the Vedas 
(Germs theory) 


The Vedas, revealed as the divine knowledge at the earliest 
event of human history, has been classified into four sections of vidyas 
or learning: Jnana or the basic principles, karma or the dictates for 


the purposeful life, wpasana or man’s emotional relationship with the 


creation and the creator and vijnana or vyavahara i.e. science and 
other norms for attaining individual and social success through human 
activities, All the Vedas stand on one and common philosophy, and 
for convenience have been classified into four texts or the samhitas— 
the Rik, the Sama, the Yajuh and the Atharva. 


Itis now an undisputed fact that Vedas are an encyclopaedia 
dealing with every important aspects of life. They are fountainhead of 


all the sciences and books of knowledge for all times, place and people. 


Health of living beings is the foremost factor in life. The Vedas 


&tve it a proper place and deal exténsiely with the items related to 


FREY ethics for medical practitioners, various diseases, medical 
à . ; 
erbs and their properties, surgery, fungology etc. Other important 
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| matters related to treatment (medical) are: physiology, Systeny, 
|| treatment — hydropathy, naturopathy, electropathy, BYNECOlypd 
bacteriology, bio-medical engineering and plastic surgery, allopa i 
psychotherapy, hometherapy, aeromatherapy, Pharmacopog 
veterinary, sanatorium etc. 


soil, n 


it vari 


Dr. V.G Rele, a well known physician writes in his book t DNA 
Vedic Gods as figures of Biology — They: 
cytop 
That our present anatomical knowledge of thenen, coat ¢ 
systems tallies so accurately with the literal description oft 
words given in Rigveda. A question arises in the mind whet 


Vedas are really religious books of whether they are book grou 
on anatomy, physiology and nervous systems. Coci 
on th 
| Maharishi Charak Says “Aat mador: fafi wre” (30-47 lack i 
That Atharvaveda is mainly a book of treatment of diseases. Simila}, dispe 
“Sushrut” says geuradair ade (4,31. 1)' The booki 
Ayurveda is a limb of the Atharvaveda. Not only Atharvaveda alon 
but Rigveda also deals with medicinal plants, their propertiesa posit 
their application for removal of ailments. There are also references! by th 
the elimination of some disease by proper application of water, tl gran 
fire etc. Chapter 12 of Yajurveda also deals with flora and faunma.lt 
this paper I try to justify Bacteriolo gy or germs theory with help a 
microbiology and Ayurveda. phot 
sunli 
According to the microbiologists, bacterias are found on ori 4 
every material and environment. They can be found in air, wales sol 
arctic ice and volcanic areas. Each centimeter of our Skin may have 
an average of about 100,000 bacteria. Asingle teaspoon of thet? 
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soil, may contain more than a billion bacteria. 

? 
The average size of a bacterium in 1.25 um in diameter, through 
it various from 0.15 um to 15 um. 


Bacteria are the primitive organism as their genetic material of 
DNA isnot enclosed in membranous compartment called nucleus. 
They do not have membrane bound organells their granular and viscous 
cytoplasm is bounded by a rigid tale cell. Some bacterial have a slim 
coat called capsule on their surface, whereas the other lack it. 


There are thousand of species of bacteria but all of them are 
grouped into three types on the basis of their shape —(1) Bacilli (2) 
Coci (3) Spiral. These bacteria may or may not have flagella or cilla 
on their body. Flagella or cilla help them to move. The bacteria which 


' Jack flagella or cilla are carried away by air, water or wind for their 


dispersal. 


The bacteria have been categorized into two categories, Gram 
positive and Gram negative, based on the staining technique developed 
by the scientist, Gram. Gram positive bacteria retain the stain, whereas 
gram negative bacteria lose it. 


Bacteria require food for their survival. Some bacteria are 
photosynthetic. Just like plants, they can make their own food using 
Sunlight and giving of oxygen’s. 


According to Ayurveda worms (krimis) are of two kinds viz. 
@ ; : s om 
a and internal; again these are of four kinds viz. those arising 
0 
™ external waste, dirt, kapha, blood and facces, these are of twenty 
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kinds by name: 


ferred fear Wat area ee: 11711 
ana romney reagia: | ; 
sara feiere- crus! 
(Bhavprakash of Bhavmishra Madhyakhanda, Chapteryy harb. 
salur 
External worms arise from external dirt, similar to Sesame seg 
in size, shape and colour, reside in hairs and cloths have manyl 3. 
and small in size, knows as yuka and likhya (one black and anothe 
white respectively), these produce rashas, eruptions, itching an 
enlargement of glands etc. 


Internal worms who eat uncooked/raw materials, food whid wear 
are more of sweet and sour tastes, liquids, prepared from flove, With 
jaggery; those who abstain from physical exercise (activities) slep? S° th 
during day and who eat incompatible foods (unsuitable to health) 
become victims of diseases of worms. bo 


In the Vedas, especially the Atharvaveda many mantras at 
related to the bacteriology. In these mantras we found the causestt | 
origin of worms, their destruction in sun light, types of worms, colow = : 
of worms, shape of worms etc. ey 


1. FEA TT Tet gad Radia aiT 

wer afè H fga wat sat (Arh. 2/3 1/1) 
With the resplendent lord’s great grinding stone which in a sura-crush® *; i 
ofall the worms, I crush the worms to bits as they grind and pout, 
vetches and entails with mill-stone. 
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sleep 
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as art 
seso 
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gegen FAM GOON | 
eed tataq ea sear || (Ath, 2/31/2) 


[have crushed the visible as wall as the invisible worm. I have 
crushed the kururu worms that crawl on earth. With the Vaca (oak) 
harb, hereby kill all the insects (algandu) that cause itching and the 


salunas that more very fast. 


3. ATV AEM GAT AGA SAT AYT | 
Grenier feet rat a a 
Ken '2/31/3) 


I strike the insects, causing itching, with the great destructive 
weapons. All these insects, strucks and burnt have now become lifeless. 
With the vaca herb, I destroy the lame one, fast moving and sluggish, 


~ so that none of the insects remain alive’ 


| Stara gittvanat uta fer 
wand seat foarte mera tt (Ath. 2/31/4) 


With the vaca herb, I destroy the worms that reside in bowels 
and intestines, in the head, or in the lungs and the aVaskavas and 
brains worms that bounce and caùse severe pain. 


| afar: udag aa Tey UY ALT: | 
à stares aafaa: wa cages a fro 1 (Ath. 2/3 1/5) 
The worms, that are found in the hilly regions, in the forests, 
inside the animals and in waters and that have entered our bodies, I 
hereby destroy this entire generation. 
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Bat 
6. serif: feria Pratered tare: | 
; 7 áth. 2/32/1 

A ara: feos fe 11 (Ath ) A 

May the sun as the rises up, kill the worms with his rays a | 
also white setting lit him kill the worms, let these rays destroy h 
worms that live within the cow. 
7. fay agrei nÀ angus 

STOTT genta grata ater: 11 (Ath, 2/32/2) “4 


Of the worm, having all forms, having four eyes and tk 12. 


speckled one and the whitish one, I break the ribs and I chop its hed 


off. 
8. aifraga: fnna ef auaa int 
area wero a fiero E aAA | (Ath. 2/32/3) ; 
, 13, 
O worm, like Atri, like Kanva and like Jamdagni, I will cru 
you, like a good grinder and like blazing fire, I cruse the wom 
thoroughly with the knowledge of cleanliness. 
wł 
9. Bat on faton afea: | 
zA gaa fanear gaT | | (Ath. 2/32/4) 14 
The king ofthe worms has been killed, and their archit“ 
(chieftain) also is killed. The worm is killed, with its mother killi hu 
brothers killed and sisters killed. 3 Y 
10, ZAR AeA ANA ware: URATA: | $ 


Hat a aen ga wa a fennad gat: 11 (Ath. 2/32/5) 
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Neigbours of this worm are killed, and killed are its 
acquaintances (further neighbours) who so ever was a smaller fry, the | 
Kshullakas, all of them have been killed. 


mo Wa gà ag reat fagara | 
Praa à aA aed ANTA: 11 (Ath. 2/32/6) 


Į crush your both the antennas with which you torment others; 
and I pierce your vicious pouch , whichis the store of your poison. 


2, arated uftedfe at ara Reda | 
ear at aed treofa at FH maA tt (Ath. 5/3/3) 


I destroy the worm which enters into the eye, which crawls 
into nose and which remains between teeth. 


13. à wa: ARa a pom: Raa: | 
aa a aranan Hany samara | | (Ath. 5/23/5) 


We completely destroy the worms which have white sides, 
which are black and having arms and which have multifarious forms. 


14, fareftatot Brenga ferfi arg 

Pree pet grà aR: 11 (Ath. 5/23/9) 

I, the physician, kill the worm which is three headed, three 
humped and which creaps and has white colour. I split its ribs and 
wrench its head out. 


18. gota a gare eter aT: | 
STANT St: FAA Aa | (Ath. 8/6/4) 
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Bat 
Durnama (ill famed) and sunama (of good reputation), both 
disease to approach her. We smite off the evil ones. Let sunam wo 
desire the women folk. ja 
16. q ami niana thet E À iA: | 
qui arafa Aran ayaa! | (Ath. 8/6/23) 
fiv 
Those who eat into flesh, and those who (eat) human flesh, ag 
and those having ones, that eat the unborn foetus- we drive them 
away from here. ; KI 
17. Aaa areferr nA À a NT: | 
Baty quiner niòr: aant RATA | (Ath. 19/36/3) 
an 
The wasting diseases, which are newly born and thoseone, | he 
which make much noise, all of them the satavara blessing, killerofil the 
named maladiss, banguished away. - ; die 
18, act gt fact gt oot gt fedt gr 22 


ayy ayia yea: aya a eat: | 1.(Ath. 5/23/4) 


Two of the same form, two of different forms, two black, wo 
red, the brown and the brown eured, the vulture and the wolf, these an 
have been killed. - US I TEPER ge 


19: ApeL Be h fayaget siete | p 
geira Hageja Haira wo fares | | (Ath. 5/2316) my 23 


There is the east up rises the sun; seen by all and killer oft 
unseen, killing the seen as well as the unseen, and crushing all sits? 
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worms. 


oo ea R TERR: | 
qaf mri: oft mfè IFAT | (Ath, 8/6/22) 


May your protect her well from the two mouthed, four eyed, 
five footed, fingerless worm, that creeps up and twines again and 
esh, again (varivrtas) 
hem 7 
2i UA: NRA HUST À A HEHE: KATIR AATA: 
AUTEM aer wA TE | | (Ath. 8/6/15 ) 


Those, who have their toes backwords, their heels in front, 

and faces in front, born on the thrashing- floor, born of dung smoke, 

més, headless aggravating the pains, largetesticled, and swift moving all of 

fill” them of this woman, o lord of knowledge, may you destroy by prayer 
diagnosis, $ 


2. ata na maa: aAA | 
goia a m yetafeie sa ART: 11 (Ath. 8/6/1) 


, {wo These two parts of your body, which are meant for the husband, 

hese and which your mother cleansed when you were born, let not evil 
germs named durnama, (ill named), alinsah and vatsapah seek to 
teach there. 


Aoa uererqueneit raj ata TA weiter 
STG aaa aa weiter! | (Ath. 8/6/2) 


iso! Plala (strawlike), anupalala (similar to palala), Sarkum 
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(injurer), kokam (venereal), malimlucam (robber), Palijakay 
1 (sticky), Vavrivasas (discolourinp ? 


(disturber) the asresan big : 
rksagrivam (bear necked), and pramilin (winking) — (all these] bang 


from here). 


24, uia: Uae E an feria Fer! 
aafe AUST: Yaaes | (Ath. 7/80/4) 


The winged consumptive disease flies. That enters a man. Thy 
renowned onein aremedy for both. The one of short duration and the 


chronic. 


25. AUT AT UTA AAA GST HATS AGA TAT MAA, 
qara waren Ayran fa maara | | (Ath. 5/29/8) 


Whosoever a flash-eater injures me through drinking wates 
lying in the bed of severe pains, let those blood-suckers along with 
their progeny be removed, may this person be free from disease. 


26. ata Wat Taal Tar per BVM TÀ T: | 
Tare worm fireman araar seared, | | (Ath. 5/29/7) 


Whosoever injuries me through milk, through butter-milk ant 
who through the consumption of food-grains growing without 
cultivation, let those blood-suckers themselves along with their pros j 
be removed, may this person be free from disease. ] \ 
27. - SATA Aaa Pract fauad at ar ferret AA ae | 

Tere Use agra fe arasa || (Ath. 5/2916) 


Bacte 


and ¢ 
ovar 


29, 


fron 
hear 


30, 
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Whosoever a blood sucker injures me through my unripe, 
ng)” well riped, half-ripe, over riped food, let those blood-suckers 


nish ee vcs alongwith their progeny be removed. May this person be 


free from disease. 


98, A HOT: AVAL RAS SA GUSH: | 
anaren HEH TET SATA || (Ath. 8/6/5) 
That block, hairy spoilter of life, born in the trunk of the body, 
Tha and also smouted one, all these evil ones we drive away from her two 


dthe. ovaries and from the perineum. 


299, Agai aRt ea yayprafàr | 
anya am fagra geaster A faerarq (Ath. 8/6/24) 


i Those who shy away from the sun, like a daughter-in-law 
rates’ from the father- in-law, let baja and pinga pierce them through their 
‘with heart. 


30. Qaeda fattened naaa fea: | 


SATA aea Sahel eet SATA, Hew ATTA 
) (Ath. 8/6/12) 


kani Those who can not tolerate the sun, buming down from the 
thou! sky, those troublesome mosquitoes we destroy. We destroy those 
geal) troublesome mosquitoes, who can not tolerate the sun burning down 

from the sky, live on goats, and are evil-smelling and bloody-mouthed. 


31. arreerganrard aver wart RAR 
6) tg ua arena yia aera at! (Ath. 2/25/3) 
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O Prisniparni may you destroy the evil germ that sucks blog 


Acc 
and that:wants to impede development, and, the one that ety! two 
embryo up, and may you be victorious. 

Ilo 


l- One of the above mentioned mantras of Atharvayeqg ( 
No. 11 — 02/32/6) is showing the presence.of Mala, 2. 
mosquito who has to horns anda pouch of poison Itisay 
showing the description of certified by the Dr. Fundan k 
Agnihotri in his research. ‘i 3. 


The subject-matter (Devata) of these hymns are the Sun, ty 
Earth, Krimighnam ete. but many scholars like Dr. F. Agnihot 
take the Yajna, Indra etc. as their subject-matter, The Krimi 
take their birth in the soil, trees plants and cattle, which ar 
infested with worms. For such infection troubles refer 
mantra No. 5 (Ath 2: 31.5). The mantra No. 6's relatedit” 
destruction of worms. Sunlight is more effective to kill them 


2 
De 


In the above — mentioned mantras, first we find fivetypest 
4 worm; namely- 
1. (Visible) Drisht Y 
2. (Invisible) Adrisht ui 
` 3. Kururu (crawling onthe earth) 
4, Algandu (Poisonous our worms which are found onbe! 
| - 5. Saluna (Biting insects or who.move rapidly) 


t 


zl 
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blog According to the Atharvavedawe can catagorised these worms into 
tsk? two groups: 
| ; Durnaman (ill-famed or originator of disease)., 
laf 
al 2. Sunaman (Non-harmful or good for Boar or aie has the 
iS aly positive nature to the body). if 
an L ; A | | 
3... Inthe above-mentioned mantras ofAtharvaveda we also find | 
information the some about the physical appearance of 
in, i worms. Some of them are examplified here: some of them are 
ih small in size while others are big; some worms pr oduce strange 
rin sound but other do not; some of them are four- eyed, three 
char headed, black, white and different in colour. Some times they 
fer ty have red or brown colour. Some of them have multiferous 
tedn” forms. On the body of somie worms, we can find the hair like 
them 7 Structures. Some of them have two mouths and five legs. Some 
worms have turned legs. Some worms have turned legs 
pesti backwards. Some worms have mouths and heels in the forward 
; „direction. : 1) cote TE 
a These mantras also tell us about the origin of these worms! 
Some of them are grown in the dung while others are grown 
| Ei eA due to the smoke of dung. 


a The given mantras also tell us about the halritats of worms. 
Accordingly some worms are found in the hilly region, some in forests” 
some ing; : À i 
me inside animals and some in water. 
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Worms of disease in the body are found in the lungs, m E 
- . l t V 
head, in the intestines, in the eyes and among the teeth or some ting! ae 
ishv 


in the nose. The name of some worms are given; yevash, kashkash 
ejatkis, shipvitnuk, nadnima, alish, vatsap, palal, anupaly Griff 
sharku, kok, malimluch, palujak, ashresh, vavrivasas, Akshgren Mano 


pramulin etc. 


Rele, 
Some worms are known as infections worms who gofion arap 
one place to another through. Saras 
Trans 

According to the Atharvaveda worms are presen 
everywhere. They attack due to carelessness, unawareness, ant atav 
excessive sexual contact. md 
HTE . Satav 
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The Interface Between First Person Narrator and Postscript, whatn 


Iris Mur doch’ s The Black Pri ince “comp 


Rashmi Verma 


author 
Iris Murdoch, as a creative writer, tries to live up to herity relation 


as she has expressed them outside her fiction. For her, one impot 


attempt in this direction is not to control her characters, but to lett 
be free from the patterns within her own mind. Her idealisto sub 
them to the test of reality and contingency, to make them actasr~ 
people act, to avoid making them unnaturally heroic or saintly; 
prevent them beitig agents of the author’s fantasy or wish fulfillme 
Though we find her intention fulfilled throughout her fiction, TheBl 

i Prince! is one of the most famous novels of Murdoch that provide 
good Senie ofthis ideal. 


Murdoch, in The Black Prince, forces the reader notto® 
wholly on the first person narration which is inescapably ofa 
l reflexive nature. Rather, she provides the reader with the postsetl 
| by other dramatis Personae so as to call into question the truthful 

of his fiction. These postscripts deconstruct the story so that the ag 


nthe 


telling itselfundermines—or, otherwise, becomes part of bel 


| | Thus, the novel becomes brilliant in its technical self conscious 
the way in which it challenges its own text and reliability, ands 


di 
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on fictionality. It may be thought ofas Murdoch’s closest approach to 


postmodernist novel. 

Inanovel like this, which is full of veiled meanings, ironies and 
mixed messages, how does the reader decide where the truth lies? 
How can a narrator such as Bradley Pearson, who is obviously 
misguided throughout much of the book’s action, convince us that at 
the time of writing he has attained true wisdom from his ordeals? And 
what made Murdoch choose to impersonate her protagonist in this 
“complex.and brilliant exploration of the relationship between the 
Romberg’s comments about this 


992 


author and her male narrator. 


eridi relationship are as follows:. . 
aport l is ne ot RS 
let the the narrative technique, whereby the main characterhimself 
“subt surveys his eventful life, or describes particularly exciting parts 
taste ofit, or else lays bare his soul to his friend, gives to the author 
intly the:opportunity to take advantage of the.primitive but 
ilime _, remarkably persistent demand that the novel-reader.in general 
(eB . makes of a narrative: namely, that it shall give'an illusion of 
vidë reality and truth: The authoritative ‘L. binds ‘the reader more 
i tightly to the fiction; there is‘a sort of two-man partnership’ 
between reader and narrator, and here we glimpse the primeval 
tore pic situation, where someone who has had.some experience 
fas orotherrelates this.experience to someone else.* 
tseni i 7 ’ 
ful Onithe other hand, Wallace Martin claims: ; VA aro 
ach, ai i ; ; nA pan 
epl any first-personnarrative ... may prove unreliable because it 
i! “issues froma speaking or writing self addressing someone. 
cul ` Thisis the condition of discourse, in which, as we know, the 
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possibility of speaking the truth creates the possibili F 
misunderstanding, misperceiving, and lying, Whereas, } E 

cannot question the reliability ofthird-person narraton; proh 

: preci 

These two statements are not necessarily Contradictory (xi). 

may refer to different levels of reader response. Romberg’s ily tomi 


ofreality and truth’ may be the primary, naïve response ofa Teal Narr 
even an experienced reader. Whereas the ‘possibiliy ther 
misunderstanding, misperceiving and lying’ may be inferred byra: Amc 
on a second or more thoughtful reading, and is often impliedy, thec 
more or less subtlety by the author behind the narrator’s back. Ing ofin: 
in recent fiction, itis difficult to think of any first person narratiy then 


which the narrator is the main character, where the narrator ca) even 
relied upon to the same extent as a third-person narrator, wheh BP’: 
omniscient or not. fool 


y 


In a sense, this is the opposite of what Murdoch doesin! 
Black Prince. She appears to take full advantage of her reads tot 
demands for the ‘illusion of reality and truth’ in the novel, onj! SUSP 
unsettle and undermine them, not only in the postscripts at thee 
but also in the narrator’s addresses to his ‘dear friend,’ P. Lov 
which interrupt the narrative from time to time. All first-person nardi 
must contain more than one point of view: the writing ‘Tis necesi 
distinguished from the ‘I’ written about. The temporal distance bei 
the narrating voice and the narrated events is important here. 1 
|| novel like The Black Prince, however, the narrating Bradley Peat 
| is a transformed character, and is quite aware ofthe ironies with v, 
his former selfis surrounded. He lets the reader know in hisP™ | Si 
that a transformation has taken place, but explains frankly that ee thes, 
“inhabit my past self and, for the ordinary purposes of storytel# 
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speak only with the apprehension ofthat time, a time in many ways so 
different from the present” (xi). The “ordinary purposes of storytelling” 
prohibit any but the most general hints at the nature of the crisis which 
precipitated his transformation into “a wiser and more charitable man” 
(xi). Iris Murdoch does not tend to relinquish the privilege ofa writer 
fomaintain suspense to keep the reader interested in any ofher novels. 
Narrative foreshadowing does appear, but serves rather to heighten 
the reader’s curiosity, for example, after describing the day before 
Amold’s death and his arrest, Bradley continues: “The moming brought 
the crisis of my life. But it was not anything that I could have conceived 
ofinmy wildest imaginings” (317). Thus we have the situation whereby 
the narrating voice of the ‘flayed BP’ is holding back his knowledge of 
events and his understanding of their meanings, and letting the “unflayed 
BP’ speak, nonetheless hoping “that the light of wisdom falling upon a 


fool can reveal, together with folly, the austere outline of truth” (xi). 


Within the world of this fiction, we have little alternative but 
to trust our narrator when he is describing the course of events, while 
suspecting his assessments of the significance of these events, and his 
knowledge, the thoughts and motives of the other characters. This is 
indeed what he asks of us in the Foreword, when he writes “I have 
endeavoured in what follows to be wisely artful and artfully wise and 
totell the truth as I understand it” (xi). That we should trust this truth— 
Which is the domain only of P. Loxias, the ‘editor,’ and the ‘flayed’ 
Bradley, is an assumption upon which the novel is founded. Loxias’ 
Postscript, following the postscripts of four of the other characters 


h commenting on the novel and denying its accuracy, draws attention to 


5 self-serving motives; their egotism in each believing Bradley to 
“Motivated by love of themselves, and their self-promotion. Ironically, 
“Se postscripts serve not only to deconstruct Bradley’s account but 
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The 1 
also one another. Every single human viewpoint is shown oi eee 
incomplete and partial (in both senses of the word). On the Othe” tobe 
hand, no one is shown to be entirely wrong. The reader, for the Team regar 


is teased with various rationales for Bradley’s motives and action, w fore 
in the person of Bradley Pearson, we have a protagonist acting ing Ame 
fantasy-ridden and prejudiced manner, but who we must believewy «suc 
able to take note of the events and the facts. of the narrative asthy getai 
happened; and also a narrator relating these past events in prison “ctra 
some years after they happened, who still has perfect recall oflette; accu 
he wrote and received during this period (including the onefromAmoi. throu 
which he destroys) and who can remember conversations verbatim hims 
even when he was under severe emotional stress when they occurrel char: 
These beliefs in the reader would usually go unnoticed; they aren natu 
large a pait of the conventions of first-person writing. Considerthe narra 
consequences if we allow that Bradley the narrator mis-rememberal prep 
or even misrepresented, any of the conversations he reported. For f 


example; if Rachel had not been the prime mover in his' abortive 
romance with her—f the version of events in her postscript is comet- quesi 
the very foundations of the novel’s action begin to shake. Part ofthe indet 
réason we are willing to accept Bradley’s version of events is that ith 
backed up within the text by letters from the main characters, butthi 
main reason is ‘authoritative’ which ‘binds the reader more tightly! 
the fiction’ as suggested by Romberg. Murdoch works to unsettle ths 
illusion, but does not destroy it. Thus, we see tliat Bradley lies to ott 
characters within the narrative—for instance, when he’retums from 
Bristol, he lies to Priscilla‘about her husband’s domestic situation; a! 
© wearė quite willing to believe he i is wrong in his opinions ofotlt 
| _ characters. Even the Bradley of the Foreword regards Francis Mati 
| asinsignificant, “an excellent fifth wheelto any coach” (xiv); wher? ia 
he seems to a more objective observer to be the best-intentioned 
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perhaps even the wisest of any of the characters. We are even invited 


“ tobelieve that he does not understand his own feelings, particularly in 


regard to his ex-wife Christian. He has a very definite idea of himself: 
for example, he comments that he refrains from returning to spy on 
Arnold and Rachel after their argument early in the novel because 
«such an action was not in my character” (29), but he speculates in 
detail and feels a strong curiosity about what was happening in their 
“strange and violent world ... of matrimony” (29). It would be more 
accurate to say, “such an action was not my style”: he is crippled 
throughout the action of the novel by his anxiety to convince both 
himselfand others of his artistic and fastidious nature. But although the 
character Bradley is sometimes a liar and aften mistaken about the 
nature and feelings of both himself and other people, and even the 
narrator Bradley may be wrong in his beliefs about others, we are not 
prepared to accept that Bradley the narrator is ever a liar. 


If this is the case, why does Murdoch so patently ask us to 
question Bradley’s reliability? That she does not intend to create factual 
indeterminacy is clear from her interview with Christopher Bigsby: 


The thing is The Black Prince has got its own inbuilt mode of 
explanation. Itis made pretty clear in that book how you should 
interpret the wanderings and maunderings ofa narrator and 
where you should believe him and where you should not believe 
him. ... The epilogue is just play. I mean it adds, pretty clearly, 
further comments on the characters of the people who were 
in the story but I think it is quite clear what you are supposed 
to think.’ 

However, in an earlier interview with Jack Biles, she answered, “Yes, 

Yes’ to his statement that in the novel “there is no way in the world to 
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know what really did happen. Which is what you were aiming fe 


More trust can be placed in the Bigsby statement, which js ne i 
words, rather than something she assented to, possibly absentmin sy: 
in the Biles interview. On a first reading of the novel, it seems thay i a 
nature ofreality is being questioned, but on a second reading i a 
easier to see beyond the assertions of the other characters to amg, = 
stable idea of the truth and to understand that the distortions oft i 

evidence are part of this novel’s contémplation of the nature of wi ave 

and perception. Part of its subtlety is in the attention one must Pay ofc 

all the details if one wants to make sense of the whole. nai 

and 


Bove writes, “Murdoch’s vision admonishes her readent iia 


attend to others, to really see them as distinct and separate individu! 
with rights of their own.” In most of her novels she moves feh «as 
among the points of view of several characters, which seems tobe: 

more obvious way of achieving this end. In this novel, on the contrn-* 

an attachment to Bradley is encouraged, so that the idea thathei int 
really the pathetic creature described by Christian and Rachel inthe gro 
postscripts is repugnant. The implied reader is inoculated frombelievt und 
i that he murdered Arnold, of course, but is also invited to excuset Cer 
admitted crimes and negligence. What else is he to do whenht! witt 
about to escape with Julian, and Priscilla arrives demandingt0! wox 
looked after? Leaving her in Francis’ care seems reasonableinit strig 
circumstances, given the urgency of the situation with Julian. In Bra 
____ case of the more shocking episode of what Johnson calls his “vit thar 
| Tape presented as an act of passionate love” (38) of Julian, W hisi 


1 A 


| justification of the need to consummate his passion for Julian, whi b Pris 


i} M 
i “had come to seem a symbol ofthe whole dilemma” (279), vet" the 
i | telling her of Priscilla’s suicide and bringing on their inevitable etu® Coni 
ll i com 


: i 
l London and the real world, is persuasive—and the imme 
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consequence is Julian’s feeling that “we are joined forever” (283). It 
js, as is so often the case in Murdoch’s novels, his decision to keep 
pack the truth, rather than his violent and impetuous lovemaking, that 
has unfortunate consequences; it provides a foothold in Julian’s mind 
for Amnold’s argument against their romance, although itis not until she 
reads Rachel’s letter giving her version of the Rachel-Bradley ‘affair’ 
that she decides to leave Bradley. As the narrator points out, “There 
are moments when, if one rejects the simple and obvious promptings 
of duty, one finds oneself in a labyrinth of complexities of some quite 
new kind” (278). Bradley is often unwise in his decisions, and impetuous 
and irresponsible in his actions, but at worst he is guilty of what he 
himself calls “a semi-deliberate inattention,” a series of momentary 
rejections of “the simple and obvious promptings of duty,’ rather than 
‘asort of conscious leeringly evil intent” (154). 


Itis Bradley’s inattention which provides much of the comedy 
inthenovel. Hague comments that the narrator “revel[s] inhis comically 
grotesque descriptions of characters,... so that he can bring them 
under his imaginative control and limit their power to affect him.” 
Certainly there are comic descriptions of characters, often juxtaposed 
with darker, more somber situations, as with Priscilla—the ‘woo-woo- 
Woo’ sound she makes when crying, her concern over the ‘things,’ the 
stripey vase and the mink stole, she has left behind with Roger. But 
Bradley the narrator turns his comedic vision on his former selfmore 
than on the other characters. He is describing these characters through 
his former selfs eyes, and his failure to sympathize with or to help- 


‘ Priscilla properly is treated, overall, with a grim irony. Dipple says, 


© comic genius of [the narrator’s] presentation consists in the risible 
co i i an 
ntrast between the wisdom he believes he has and the tyranny of his 
Co: i ’ R E e Roepe eats 
Mpulsions.”” Part of this presentation consists of refraining from 
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commenting during much of the narration of the action. He alerts, 


his Foreword to the fact that these events have left him chasten el” 


and therefore the reader looks for signs of his folly. Of course, weca 

see foolish and worse than foolish behaviour in the other character n 

well—Amold and Rachel in particular. The point is that everyone} 

acting on their own private set of compulsions; Priscilla op th 

compulsion to leave Roger, Arnold to stop Rachel screaming, Rake 
; to enlist Bradley’s loyalty against Arnold, Francis to make himself, 
place in the world by being helpful; and out of clashes between thes 
compulsive sets of behaviour arise most of the novel’s comic set pieog 
We see at the beginning the foreshadowing of the delays and frustration 
that drive the plot. 


Bradley was about to leave London ... I had my suitcase 


ready and was about to telephone for a taxi, had in fact already L 
lifted the phone, when I experienced that nervous urget 


delay departure, to sit down and reflect, which I am toldt 
Russians have elevated into a ritual. (1) 


Because he delays his departure (which we can see already? 
characteristic of his behaviour) he is home when Francis arrives to te 
him that his ex-wife, Francis’ sister, Christian, has arrived in Londo 


he is home to receive the phone call from Arnold which summonshifl 


to mediate in his domestic troubles with Rachel; and these event 
keep him in London long enough that he is still home the next d) 
when Priscilla appears. Thus these three threads of the plot ares 
motion, to unwind and tangle together until the novel’s climax: 

way all the plots jostle with each other, often in an accidental waj’ 

part of the comedy, but the deeper comedy is in the irony of pre 
incapacity to cope, his inability to think the situation through oe 
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enough to act effectively and prevent the final disastrous train of events. 
Murdoch’s comedy might be called the comedy of accident and 
inattention, and it is intensified in The Black Prince because the 
narrator-protagonist is at the centre of most of the accidents, and the 
dilemmas and decisions that the novel ‘lives through’ are all his. The 
excitement and suspense the reader feels are all Bradley’s, which means 
that when we come to read the other postscripts we are reluctant to 
break the emotional bonds with him which have been strengthening 
throughout the novel, even while alerted intellectually to the possibility 
of disagreeing with many ofhis opinions and disapproving ofhis actions. 
This feeling of identification would seem logically to be a function of 
the first-person narrative, but it does not happen equally in all Murdoch’s 
first person novels by any means. There are six novels with narrator- 
protagonists. In the first, Under the Net, Jake seems uncertain himself 
ofhis goals, and we do not feel any genuine desperation in his attempt 
to find Anna. A Severed Head is such a comedy of manners, with 
everybody falling in love with everybody else, that itis only a source 
of mild satisfaction when Martin is accepted by Honor Klein at the 
end. The Italian Girlis a slighter work, with comparatively little hold 
on the reader’s attention. Hilary in A Word Child wants only what he 
obviously cannot and should not have and itis other characters we 
would rather see happy in the end. And in The Sea, The Sea Charles 
is so clearly behaving according to a ludicrous fantasy that we want 
him not to succeed with Hartley in the end. Wayne Booth, in Zhe 
Rhetoric of Fiction, writes of narratives where 


the narrator’s bewilderment is used not simply to mystify about 
minor acts of the story but to break down the reader’s 
convictions about truth itself, so that he may be ready to receive 
the truth when it is offered to him. Ifthe reader is to desire the 
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truth he must first be convinced that he does not altea’y 
possess it. Like a well-written philosophical treatise, ANY Woy’? 
depending on this desire must raise an important questionin, 
lively form if the reader is to care about reading on to fing th 
answer, or to feel the importance of the answer when i 


comes. 


Given what Murdoch says about The Black Princes “inhyit 

mode of explanation,” and that “jokes like [the postscripts] are one 
thing but deliberate and total mystification, a willingness to hand oye oppo 
the interpretation to the reader, is another thing and I don’t wanttod Bella 
the latter,” we can assume that factual indeterminacy, in the senseof 

there not being a stable reality, is not part of her aim." However 
uncertainty about other people’s feelings and beliefs remains importan, 

and it is certainly part of her moral scheme. Her belief in the opacity L 

and independence ofother minds is fundamental, and in a way sheis, f 

in this novel and all ofher others, setting up a situation (that is, Bradley’ 

world view before the trial) where the reader’s and the main character’ 
convictions about truth itself are broken down so that they mayb 

ready to receive the truth when it is offered. This novel may therefor 

be seen as an example to the reader of how this process works, aswè men: 
see in Bradley the consequences of his blindness to the truth andhis. John 
failure to really see other people, and we see also his post cal 
and contentment. 

How deeply behind Bradley, or Loxias, is the ‘real’ voiced! | 

Iris Murdochis still uncertain, however. The idea that Murdoch ch00® * 
to write in the first person as amale in order to distance herself fo 
her narrator and thus create a character who is not herselfhas 00° 
to some critics.!? Steven Cohan writes: 
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ready Murdoch’s preference ‘to be male’ is in many ways central to 

Work? her art. Her choice of male narrators allows for a playful act 

Ning of male impersonation as an ironic commentary on the paradox 

1d th of fiction writing. She uses the male voice to articulate a sense 

len i of lived experience unique to another self, while making sure 
that her narrators themselves remain bound to the limits of 
their own identities.” 

rbuil 

Son She seemed to confirm this in a 1967 interview, saying, “The 


lover oppositeness in the person ofa man is good for the imagination.”"4 


tod) Bellamy brought up the question in a later interview: 


1se of 
evel, 
tani, 
acity 
heis, f 
lley’ 
cters' 
ay be 
efore 


Is your choice of men as first-person narrators a way of 
avoiding the introspective, solipsistic novel you have so 
frequently criticized? I should think that imagining you were 
somebody of another sex would ensure the creation of a 
character different from yourself. The process would involve 
quite an impressive leap for the imagination." 


However, in answer to this question, she said, ‘I identify with - 


swe men more than women, I think,’ which seems to contradict this idea. 
dhis Johnson observes in this regard that 


calm 


sheis able to project her more personal sense ofthe connection 
between artistic, erotic and religious experience through the 
meditative narration ofher persona, Bradley Pearson. ... The 
mask of the male narrator ... allows the author both the 
Pleasure of projecting herself in a dramatic role and protection 
in exploring difficult and dangerous regions.'* 
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In any event, most of the beliefs of Loxias and the ‘fay 
Bradley correspond closely with Murdochis owr For exam Y but 
Bradiey says in the postscript that suffering is a kind of false idea, 
»no doubt we need these ideas, we may have to live by them, and 
last ones we will abandon are those of dignity, tragedy and redempti, 
suffering” (337): as Murdoch wrote in her essays, “The idea of. Sultry 

confuses the mind and in certain contexts ... can masquerade gy, 
purification. It is rarely this, for unless itis very intense indeed itis, 
too interesting” and “Masochism is the artist’s greatest and ma 
subtle enemy.” Furthermore, art is an excellent analogy of morals, 
indeed ... it is in this respect a case of morals. We cease to bei 
order to attend to the existence of something else, a natural object; 
person in need. We can see in mediocre art, where perhaps itiseve 
more clearly seen than in mediocre conduct, the intrusion offantay if th 
the assertion of self, the dimming of any reflection ofthe real world’ bef 
Thus, in the final paragraph ofhis Postscript, Bradley writes of Priscl’ ' the 
“may I never in my thought knit up the precise and random detaili Mu 
her wretchedness so as to forget that her death was not a necessity im] 
and of Julian, “I do not, my darling girl, however passionately a 
intensely my thought has worked upon your being, really imaginell “pr 


Tinvented you. Eternally you escape my embrace. Art cannot assim per 
you nor thought digest you” (339). These words show how farhelé SOT 
come even from his feeling during the trial that “I had been confront fas 
(at last) with a sizeable ordeal labelled with my name” (331), andi nO! 
the book he would write “is my gift to [Julian] and my final possessié Wo 
| ofher. From this embrace she can never now escape” (336): Dif x 
| writes, “Inno other book has she taken a character so far, from i à ee 
_ inadequacy to the absolute of art and thence to death’”° and this felt va 


of ajourney well completed is clear in the postscript. Howells 
Foreword, which also purports to be written after the ma!” tex | 
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more confusing. He says he will write in the persona of his former self, 


but sometimes it is hard to sift the strands, especially because the 


tenses tend to change: 


My life, until the drama which brought it so significantly to a 
climax, had been an uneventful one. Some people might call it 
dull. ... I was married, then ceased to be married, as I shall 
tell. I am childless. I suffer from intermittent stomach troubles 
and insomnia. J have usually lived alone. ... [have had few 
intimate friends. (I could not I think be ‘friends’ with a woman.) 


(xv) 


Read very carefully, the changes of tense have a certain logic 
if the present tense is regarded as referring to the time immediately 
before the action, but some of the statements could be attributed to 
the narrator rather than character, and would certainly be far from 
Murdoch’s opinions or thoughts: she surely could not believe itis 
impossible for a man to be friends with a woman. As a writer, he is 
clearly very different from Murdoch, with his pretensions, his fear of 
“profan[ing] the purity of a single page with anything less than what is 
perfectly appropriate and beautiful” (xii), his “pride, ... as well as 
sorrow” (xvi) in having destroyed most of what he has written, his 
fastidious distaste for “an intemperate flux of words” (xvii). She does 
not explain how Bradley manages to write what is self-evidently a 
Work of art. This is another part of the first-person narrative convention 
that the reader accepts, along with the exact memory of the narrator— 
the fact that this ‘poor old hero’ can write such a novel. His rival 
author, Arnold Baffin appears to be partly a caricature of herself, with 
his new book each year, his urge to write and publish and get on with 
the next book, even when he knows what he has written may not be 
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perfect. The prose style of the narrator differs a little from Murdo 


usual voice, especially at first. Bradley has a more pedantic Voice, 4 


| little more precious, with fewer Murdochian strings of three or foy 
adjectives. These are interesting points but operate in the Tealm i 
characterisation or impersonation rather than moral judgement, Thin 
one must agree with Dipple that the latter Bradley is as truly enlighteng 
as it is possible to be, given that Murdoch says she can think ofm 
people in her novels who achieve goodness; “How many peopleg 
we know who achieve goodness? I think it’s extremely rare. Even y 
called saints are imperfect.””’ However, although the fundament 
beliefs of the narrator in his last days may be close to those we knoy 
of from Murdoch’s other writings, the character she has created isin 
this case a distinct person with a vividly imagined life of his own, m 
just a projection of the author. 


she identifies more with men, as she claims, or because it is easiert0 
create a distinct character with a life of his own when crossing the 

| gender boundary, there is a fundamental importance in the choice 
Talking about first person narratives at a French symposium onhe 
work, she said: 


I think itis ‘a very important decision that the novelist maké 
When I make that decision I’m always anxious about it, forl 
know that things will come out quite differently ifit’s written! 
the first person. The advantages of writing in the first pt 


then ramble around endlessly, you can address your reade 
and you can produce a tremendous amount of verbiage whi 


has got a sense in relation to the speaker, Also, I think, ther 
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often a bigger emotional charge. ... On the other hand, the 
danger of this is that it’s harder then to create other characters 
who can stand up to the narrator, because they’re being seen 
through his eyes.” 


She does not name the freedom that Johnson proposes—that 
itallows her to shelter behind the ‘protection’ of her narrator ‘in 
exploring difficult and dangerous regions’ but this may perhaps be 
inferred from freedom she does name, to ‘ramble around endlessly’. 
Nevertheless, in her later novels especially, she does not let the third 
person perspective hinder her ramblings. The success of this novel 
partly lies in the way the ‘tremendous amount of verbiage’ contributes 
to a vivid, rounded portrayal of Bradley, whereas in other books it 
becomes separate from the characterization arid in effect impedes it. 


Could this novel have been written in the third person? The 
first person form, as I have shown, is not necessary to engage the 
teader’s sympathy. It may be that being only briefly privy to the points 
of view of any other characters—and even then only through their 
own letters or carefully worded postscripts, rather than omniscient 
narration—that we are more closely aligned with Bradley’s point of 
View than any other character. On the other hand, we can also see 
and understand his failings from our privileged view into his 
consciousness. The obvious gap between what the narrator says and 
the reader perceives is more marked in the other first-person novels, 
Particularly The Sea, The Sea and A Word Child, where the narrators 
3 ire Closer to themselves as characters, and are not so conscious of 

N We do not feel that either Charles Arrowby or Hilary 
ehave learnt a great deal from their experiences. The choice 


b ‘ i 
| “tween ‘open’ and ‘closed’ novels which Murdoch has described 
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| does not seem to pertain, either, although John Burke Suggests ‘ 
| defining the closed novel as that in which we are “by definition Lock” 
into or closed inside the consciousness ofa single character a 
rate, The Black Prince is, by her definition, a closed novel, a 
choosing to write it in the first person does not diminish this tenden ial a 
Nevertheless, in this novel she has come close to achieving a synths aati 
between powerful plot and fully rounded characters. Peer 
its talc 
One of the most important factors in choosing the firstpem js alw 
for this novel is the epic situation which is thereby created. Itisint herck 
form ofa confession, and it would be a very different novel indy of bei 
without that aspect. The'story could have been related in theth Muro 
person, it is true, but the reflections on the nature of reality anda thous 


would sit oddly in a novel told by an omniscient third person. The outris 
events are so closely allied to the perceptions and experiencesofti and d 
main character that they lend themselves more readily to the subjecti able 
narration—in fact, they are really inseparable from it. 


Although Bradley rejects redemptive suffering as a false ite inten 
paradoxically itis his ordeal which has enabled him to reachthesté Tends 
ofmind where heis able to make this judgement. Althoughheislitea!, miste 
not guilty of the crime for which he is convicted, he feels during other 
trial that he is befor 

posts 

guilty of something wicked. This picturesque explanalit D 

certainly had some force, perhaps simply because ofthe aë a ; 

of the picturesqueness to my literary mind. I had not wilt S 
Arnold’s death but I had envied him and (sometimes atl 


narra 
his 
detested him. I had failed Rachel and abandoned het u E 


and | 
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neglected Priscilla. Dreadful things had happened for which I 
was in part responsible. (335) 


He realises later in prison that “I surrendered myself to the 


trial as to a final exorcism of guilt from my life” (335). The fact that 


i Bradley judges himself harshly enough to feel that his ordeal was 


deserved even predestined by some “divine power which held me in 
itstalons” (337), allows the reader to judge him more leniently. Murdoch 
isalways more interested in explaining than either excusing or judging 


| her characters’ behaviour. The reader may be inclined to accuse Rachel 


of being the villain in this novel, but this is not Bradley’s opinion, or 
Murdoch’s evident intention. We know too much of Rachel, even 
though we see her mainly through Bradley’s eyes, to condemn her 


| outright, and on the other hand we know too little ofher, as a separate 


and distinct person with mysterious thoughts and motivations, to be 


* able to judge her. 


Finally, the first-person form of this novel gives it a frame. Its 
intention is clearly stated in the Foreword: “The elementary need to 
render a truthful account of what has been so universally falsified and 
misrepresented is the ordinary motive for this enterprise” (xiii). No 
other Murdoch novel has such a definite close. Bradley’s life is over 
before the novel is published, and this fact, coming to us in Loxias’ 
Postscript atthe very end of the book, gives what precedes it more 
Status as a work of art, a self-contained object which nevertheless 
transcends its boundaries. The fact that we have lived with Bradley 


l; through these events, and that he is now dead, gives the events of the 


narrative in retrospect, a profounder significance. As Loxias says in 
his Postscript, “death always seems to commit truth to some wider 
and largercourt” (362). In spite of the fact that Murdoch seems to 
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resist closure in most of her novels, readers look to the ed 
novel for some indication of how the lives of the characterg ael phe L 
to continue, ifnot for the moral. For once, in The Black Prince, 
has indulged her readers with the death ofher protagonist, anda cog 
moral from Loxias, the editor: “Bradley Pearson’s story, which] Ing 
him tell, remains ... durable... Artis not cosy and it is not mocked) 
tells the only truth that ultimately matters. It is the light by which hi 
things can be mended. And after art there is, let me assure you, notty 
(364). Thus, Bradley’s story purports to be both an authentic wor 
art and the record of an actual ordeal that has prepared him to cre: (Chic 
art—true, in other words, both as vision and reportage. 
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Shubha Tiwari 
Othe : 
ISOP ‘Willing Suspension of Disbelief’: 


A Comment on the Short Stories of Gabriel Garcia Marquez 


If literature is an expression of life, it has to be magical, 

it D mysterious and mystifying. Nothing can be more shocking than reality. 

Mundane things, ordinary proceedings and routine activities of the 

dog: urban population cannot be called the whole of the truth. Latin American 

literature has always resisted the so called civilized influence that results 

in study of alienated self, meaninglessness of life and such boring stuff. 

rdd Cultures such as Indian and Latin American boldly refuse to take life 

vedi atits surface. Time, past is time, present and is time, future. Latin 

American literature has taken the whole web of life into its fold. The 

_ pagan practices, the occult rites, and the force of the unknown and 
ssi}, the unknowable dominate this literature. 


In our anxiety to brand and classify everything, we have called 
the above mentioned style of writing as ‘magic realism’. ‘Magical 
Realism’ is an attractive coinage that is defined as ‘fiction that does 

* Totdistinguish between realistic and non realistic events, fiction in which 
‘he supernatural, the mythical or the implausible are assimilated to the 
“Bnitive structure of reality without a perspective break in the 


narrator’ : 
‘or S characters’ consciousness’. 
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Thus in ‘Magical Realism’ the boundaries between thera aie 

and the unreal blur. In the context of the writing of Gabrie| Gary T 


Marquez, magical realism can be read in historical as well as Polity p 
light. Marquez uses it as a tool of defying colonial hegemony 
becomes a tool of protest against the poy pular modes ofwriting Decay tst 
itestablishes itselfas a variation, a powerful deviant from the prevali The 
world view. Marquez manipulates the time factor in his short Stories; whi 
an outstanding manner. We willingly suspend our beliefin structuy cast 
time while slipping into the world of magical realism. Joan Melle syst 
Says, ‘The plot seems to be suspended in time, the better fort 
grotesque and the strange, the unexplained and the mysterious, 
yield larger truths. The passage of time loses all relevance.” colc 
i doe 
The purpose is ‘to yield larger truths’. We can see thatty the: 
underlying belief here lies in the supernatural or the extra-natut_ able 


phenomena of life. This type of writing is specifically suited togi«® leav 
voice to the personal experiences and world view of an author! 
gives literature regional colour. Perception of time changes froma 


society to the other and so it happens with each individual. Magi the: 
Realism is an assertion of the self. It is also a revolt against oppressit hist 
social forces. the 
and 
Ifwe look at things in their totality, we will find that one sp mah 
mind-set works behind magical realism of the Latin American literal™® ee 
It all began with the process of colonization of native Antec cok 
Indians. Latin America was brutally colonized by Spain and Port 
The process of colonization is an endless tale of oppressi" 2 Di 
exploitation, dishonour and enslavement of the native populati™ Beas 


| © as Indians can easily visualize the scene. One-sided judgments” h 
| shameless beheading of trees for the commercial benefit of Eur 
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yang Suspension OF DISSE "ATC Sethe On dhe Sort Stores 
weresome of the main practices of colonization.? But the most severe 
aspect of this tragedy was linguistic domination. Spanish and 
portuguese became the official languages. Itis difficult to measure 
what else a nation/region loses, when it loses its love and respect for 
its tongue. Itis a big loss. The Europeans forced unnatural hierarchy. 
The European born whites were given the highest strata. Then came 
whites born in Latin America. The actual population consisting ofhalf- 
castes, the red Indians and the Negroes remained at the bottom. The 
system bred inferiority and later revolt.“ 


But freedom after colonization is also a mirage. Once the 
colonizer enters into the minds of the colonized, his presence or absence 
does not matter much. There is chaos after departure. Perhaps that is 
the reason why Churchill once commented that Indians would not be 
able to rule themselves and there would be utter chaos once the British 


` leave. This statement suits more to Latin American conditions. 


We can see that Latin American history gets disjointed with 
the initiation of colonization. People lose their ‘own’ sense of time or 
history. The parameters of civilization have been mentally forced by 
the colonizer. Even when the colonizer leaves, the mind-set remains 
and here lies the real victory of the colonizer. Ifan erstwhile colonized 
nation succeeds in re-establishing its original, unadulterated, natural 
Consciousness even to some extent, such a nation ‘really’ defeats the 
colonizer. 


Writers like Marquez help their nation in reaching backwards 
toits roots. This backward movement has to be adjusted and negotiated 
with current times. Nevertheless, the cultural and literary paradigms 
have to restored and re-established. Then and then alone the colonizer 
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can be actually defeated. These writers firmly hail the “iry ationg 


‘illogical’, ‘unexplainable’ native spirit. They may do itin reaction, tod 


cannot and should not expect balanced view from writers | likeM Ma 
because they are children ofthe colonized, exploited and defeay - b 
iden 
lands. ri 
One 


Pagan societies and cultures nurture irrational pattems. The: 


inherent strange patterns appear illogical to us because ‘normal - 

‘logical’ and ‘standard’ behaviour has been strictly defined forus,y, fo 
have been conditioned to think in a particular manner. Mainstren 
culture has a tendency to denounce any kind of deviation from thes 

norm. He: 

supe 

Marquez belonged to a culture and a family that accepte: spiri 


and realized the occult forces of life. For example, Marquez’ 
grandmother, Dona Tranquilla had visions. She talked to the dead. A" forn 
-@child, Marquez passed most of his time with the women of the family | bece 
many of whom experienced what today’s mono-civilization cali bece 
‘strange’. Latin Americans lived with the supernatural. Omens: 
prophesies, superstitions and premonitions were part of Marquez! 
daily experiences. Thatis why, Marquez denies anything like adoptii Ame 
any specific style of magic realism. He only captures the reality. and 


| 4 | 


Marquez feels that realism peels off the richness of literal She 


Rationality and realism have not given anything to Latin Americal pass 
readers. ° that 
h 
Thus, we can call magical realism a kind of protest writing : : 
forced dominant perception to note, accept and assimilate a Bab 
Marquez has used this original Latin American style of writing” ot 
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«willing Sus 
io describe the pain of the Latin Americans in the hands colonial powers. 
Marquez does not go for straight sermons. Instead he uses techniques 
to bring home the cruelty of colonization. He establishes the native 
identity of Latin Americans as definitely different fiom dominant culture. 
He has forcefully reflected the exploitative spirit of the colonizers. 
One thing that strikingly resembles Indian mind-setis the jumbled time 
scale. In ancient India also, past was never segregated from present 
and future. Time was perceived as a cyclic phenomenon. Marquez 
firmly denounces the so called rational time frame. 


Let us note the strange title of the short story, ‘Eva is Inside 
Her Cat.’ Eva is a unique character. Eva does not experience anything 
supernatural; she herselfis a supernatural event. Evais akind of invisible 
spirit. She has the power to enter into any living being at her will. Eva 
considers her body as her prison. She hates even her beauty as itis a 
form of painful heritage of her oppressed ancestors. But once Eva 
becomes a spirit, her conflicts resolve. She becomes free. She 
becomes invisible. She becomes the master of her destiny. 


This is indeed a touching commentary on the state of Latin 
Americans who never actually tasted freedom. There are various twists 
and turns in Eva’s life that hint at Latin American conditions. For 
example, freedom is granted to Eva only for three thousand years. 
She spends her time foolishly and a large chunk of her ‘free’ time 
Passes. These is a clear warning for the Latin Americans in the tale 
that they must behave wisely and make good use of their freedom. 


Another short story ‘A Very Old Man with Enormous Wings’ 
Sne oldman with wings. This old man is found in the courtyard 
use Owned by Pelayo, the husband and Elisenda, the wife. 
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Pelayo and Elisenda start taking entry free into their house by the log g00 
public that curiously comes to their house to see the old manwi y oft 
huge wings. The couple gets rich. They build a mansion. Suddenly, thei 
community gets bored with the old-man with wings because it fin 4 and 
another sensation in a woman who has become a tarantula, Peoh gra 
throw meatballs into her mouth because this is her only meangy cas 
sustenance. In themean time, the oldman with wings flies offto freed, ple 


and finds new spaces as he is no longer locked. 


We can easily see the trend of prevalent consumer culturei dev 
this tale. Ours is a civilization that lives from one sensation to anothe SV 


There is no sense; there is only sensation. The blind civilization nes thes 
thrill, howsoever harmful or meaningless it may be. Purposeless peopl XE 
crave for change, enjoyment and instant thrills. They do not thin the 
They do not analyze. They just go about living their lives doing wha, wh: 
others are doing. 
The story ‘The Sea of Lost Time’ is set ina timeless fram: ise 
i The people of an untouched, remote island suddenly start smelling tee 
rose-like fragrance from the ocean. Thus, this fragrance phenomen 
acts as a supernatural device. As we go through the tale we realiz 
that this sudden smell actually symbolizes Mr. Herbert’s arrival int i 


“island. Mr. Herbert is stinking rich. Slowly but surely he eats inot 
| very spirit of the island and its people. He offers huge money to nati a 
forreceiving ‘his’ education and finally succeeds in corruptingal a 
was once pure and original. Needless to remark here that Mr. Hest Th 


Tot 


is the colonizer in this story. - 


A 
Another story ‘Light is Like Water’ depicts the story a of 
young boys who demand a boat from their ‘parents in return i0 
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good grades. They ultimately get the boat. They break the light bulbs 
ri housein the night and light starts flowing like water in and around 
their house. They sail in that light but finally drown in that light. Boat 
and light in this story stand for utter materialism and greed. Good 
grades were not sufficient in themselves. The boys wanted into en- 
cash their labour with mater: ial reward. These physical rewards and 
pleasures kill the boys eventually. 


There are many stories by Marquez where supernatural 
devices are used in order to communicate deeper meanings. We cannot 
say that Marquez has created these devices. He has actually borrowed 
these methods from oral Latin American traditions. Marquez deliberately 
expresses the irrational Latin American spirit. He does not write by 
the Western yard stick. He goes by the native modes of expression 


which are illogical and random. 


It will not be wrong to conclude that Marquez has used magic 
realism as a protest against colonization. Suspension of time is one 
technique that strongly blends the real with the unreal. It functions as 
an agent of supernatural events. This device also brings mystic element 
in the works of Marquez. Timelessness also enables the writer to 
comment effortlessly on historical events spread over centuries. Time- 
suspension has been marked as an inherent Latin American trait. Same 
Karsz divided time-suspension into two modes, especially with 
reference to Marquez. Two general perceptions oftime prevail. There 
are one group of people who control and dictate other people’s time. 
The other group is one who lives time in its own rhythm.® 


Those who try to impose time on others are naturally usurpers 
ofthe natural spirit. The colonizer all the time tries to enforce his own 
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idea oftime. The second group of people who live and feel times 


The Ve 


their own rhythm are obviously those who have not been COrrupta” Quart 


by alien forces. 


Unfortunately, however, this state is only a dream in the Wor 
of Marquez who feels that Latin Americans cannot fully breg 
themselves free from the dominant social mode. 


Marquez avoids direct commentary. As an artist, he buildshi 
own world. In this world, the reader is asked to suspend disbelig 
willingly. He does not dwell in theory of ill effects of colonization 
Colonization robs a people of their tongue mode of thinking 
expression, culture, tradition, everything. Marquez has directly gor 
on to avoid these ill effects and connect to the native spirit. It willno 
be wrong to call him a ‘nativist’ in this sense of the word. When yo 
venture into someone else’s territory, you are expected to willingly 
suspend yours own parameters and respect the rules of that particular 
place. This is exactly what the world of Marquez demands fromthe 
reader. The reader is persuaded to willingly suspend her/his sensed! 
disbelief and skepticism and enter the Marquezean world without 
prejudices and simply enjoy and explore it. 
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dshi Spark of Memory: 

velie! A Study of Rohinton Mistry’s Such a Long Journey 

ation 

kin 

gon Rohinton Mistry occupies a special place in the galaxy of 


illm writers belonging to Indian diaspora. The fact that he was born in 
nyo Bombay in 1942 and emigrated to Canada in 1975 serves as one of 
ingly’ the determining factors to evaluate his artistic output. Commenting on 
‘ula his diasporic status Nilufer Bharucha has a point when she says: 


m the 
nse dt As an Indian who lives in and writes from Canada, Rohinton 
thou Mistry is a writer of the Indian Diaspora. However, Mistry is 


also a Parsi Zoroastrian and as a person whose ancestors 
were forced into exile by the Islamic conquest of Iran, he was 

_ in Diaspora even in India, Like other Parsi writing, his writing 
is informed by this experience of double displacement. 


Mistry himself has pointed out that his creative imagination 
has drawn heavily on what Henry James calls “the long pole of 
memory.” In one of his prefaces James discusses the use of memory 
Inthe creative process and shows how the interplay between memory 
and imagination serves asa trigger to novelist’s grasping imagination: 
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One would describe then what, at a given time had et 
ordinarily happened to it, and one would so, fori instance) 
ina position to tell, with an approach to clearness, how i 
favour of occasion, it had been able to take over (take a 
straight from life) such and such a constituted, animated fig 
or form. The figure has to that extent, as you see, been plaw 
—placed in the imagination that detains it, preserves, prote 
enjoys it, conscious ofits presence in the dusky, crowd 
heterogenous back-shop of the mind very much as awy 
dealer in precious odds and ends, competent to makez 
“advance” on rare objects confided to him, is conscious 
the rare little “piece” left in deposit by the reduced, myster 
lady of title or the speculative amateur, and whichis alre 
there to disclose its merit afresh as soon as a Key shall hay 


-clicked in a cupboard door.’ 


Mistry quotes three great writers of the past before the openi 


of Such a Long Journey. The order of choice falls on Firadusi, 1! 
Eliot and Rabinder Nath Tagore. This order serves as a key to unlot 


the intricacies ofmemory/ imagination, mystery/ exposition, gratifica 


of dire needs/ caves of dreams and the questions of bare survive 
ambitions. Mistry, in fact, is primarily interested in utilising subtleht" 
from the past in order to convert, what Henry James calls the “Va 


pulses of air into revelations.’ That is why the memory of India sent 
as a trigger to his responding imagination. In an interview with Ver 
Gokhale, he himself comments on the two main ingredients wi 
constitute a major part of his creative process. Emphasizing thet 3 
of memory, he observes: 


In general, I don’t think there is much one can do Ms 
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memory alive—memory lives and dies on its own. Memory is 
a strange thing: When assumed to be dead, it can surprise one 
by returning to life. I am speaking, of course, not of memory 
that is concerned with things like streets, names, film songs, 
etc. These things can be found in maps and books. I refer to 
those moments which, at the time of actual occurrence, may 
have seemed banal, but which, given the gift ofrememberance, 

become moments of revelations. My novels as not 

‘researched’ in the formal sense of the word. Newspapers, 

magazines, chats with visits from India, chats with people on 

my infrequent visits to India — these are the things I rely on. 

Having said that, I will add that all these would be worthless 

without the two main ingredients: memory and imagination.’ 


The present paper is an attempt to define the role of memory 
in Mistry’s Such a Long Journey. The writer’s “memory” in active 
participation with creative imagination examines the everyday and the 
common in contemporary India and shows how clear indicators of 
good and evil are absent from the temporal setting that is used to 
weave the figure in the carpet. Memory, in fact, chases the writer's 
mind and serves as a yardstick to define the realist mode employed 
by Mistry to highlight the subtle nuances of contemporary reality in 
Such a Long Journey. Memory and imagination play a vital role in 
determining the structure and texture of this novel. The fact that Such 
a Long Journey has been set against the background of Indo-Pak 
war of 1971 indicates that the role of memory and history are 
inextricably interwined in Such a Long Journey. In order to understand 
the subtle nuances of contemporary reality depicted in the novel it 
becomes imperative to understand the socio-political scenario 
Prevalent in nineteen sixties and seventies. There are five remarkable 
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features which characterize the shape of reality during the Petiog wak 


(i) The humiliating defeat of India at the hands of the Ching! mem 
the Indo-Chinese war of 1962. 


(ii) . The end of Nehru era in 1964. ae 


Indo Pak war of 1965 and death of Lal Bahadur Shag; 1P? 
j been! 
Therise of Indira Gandhi as India’s first woman Prime Ming Wha 


—her rise to supreme political power has been described that t 
Mistry in the following words: “. . .so that her father’s dyna class 


-democratic dream could finally come true.” into t 
(v) Indo-Pak war of 1971 and its aftermath. yery 
class 


These five historical events have played a crucial rolei ioy 
determining the thematic design of Such a Long Journey. Mistry.. l, ae 
be held guilty of committing the same mistake which Ezra Pout | 
describes: “our knowledge of the past is marred by ‘omissions’ oft 
most vital facts.” On the other hand, Mistry is quite sensitive and handl als; 
the most vital facts artistically to weave a web of design so thal oat 
holistic picture of perceived reality may be presented which hast 
canvas of memory, history and culture. As a writer Mistry never fin 

himself in an unknown territory because historical events have alr inon 
become an integral part ofhis memory —nay —historical events!" must 
taken the shape ofmemory or vice versa. The individualized chat Jouy 
ofmemory does take cognizance of the background which patti Tight! 
modified the shape of these events — and at such places the vie | facts 
memory in league with contemplating imagination, adds4 wl ashi 
dimension to the realist mode. What is important to know inthe | hisin 
of Mistry is that characters are no longer characters — they pect tope 
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ieh spark of Memory: A Study of Rotiinten Mises. "1ST 
io walking shadows of reality harmonizing the dichotomy between 
i and the perception ofreality. 
ine memory 

Indira Gandhi’s rise to political power and the war between 
India and Pakistan resulting in the birth of Bangladesh made a profound 
impact on Mistry’s creative imagination. This political background has 
been used to highlight the problems of middle class people inhis fiction. 
Mini what is important to know in the context of Such a Long Journey is 
ibed that the partition of Pakistan into two nations and its impact on middle 
Imat, class people living in India shapes the germ which ultimately flowers 


str] 


into the novel which in itself turns out to be a telling comment on the 

very resistance to hegemony and social domination. Typical middle 

class Parsi world provides the necessary framework and the novelist 
at shows how the memory in active participation with contemporary 
imagination reveals the substantial linaments of contemporary reality. 
Inthe case of Mistry memory reconciles the discordant elements, 
_ making them cling together in one teeming mass of reality. It enables 
him not only to have a synoptic view of the contemporary events but 
_ alsomakes him aware of how the evanescent vision solidifies into 
such a long journey. 


Mistry’s novel also raises the age old question that the novelist 
inone sense is also a historian. In its vital and comprehensive sense it 
must be emphasized here at the outset that a novel like Such a Long 
; Jour ney is not history nor is anoyelist a historian as George Lukacs 
_ hghtly reminds us, history “isa collection and reproduction of interesting 

eit > fict; about the past.”® A historian also takes great help from memory 
F gs historical events and people provide the subject for the method of 
w h; investigation. The novelist also uses history, like his brother historian, 
ect! to Penetrate into the hidden motives working behind his character’s 
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action in order to bring out the true nature of human EXperieny, 
terms of art. But the main difference between a historian and anes 
lies in their perception of memory and its utilization for diffe. 
purposes. For example, the historian uses memory like a yardst 
sort out what is relevant from the past, what is unique anq hoy: 
colourhistorical events from his own point of view. On the other 
the novelist’s case is entirely different. The novelist uses memorya 
creative tool to understand the aesthetic implications of certain histor 
events. He does not allow memory to go out of his hand and treat 
like a cobrother to explore a virtual past in order to give an authen religi 
colour to the interpretation of reality. In this connection what Susy inhi 
Langer says is quite important. She is of the view that the novel 
explores a past of his own creation which is made up of varin 
fragments of his memory. She further argues that his past/ memory 
historical/ social cultural/ economic events are rooted “‘in that crea 
history.” The novelist, she further argues, “like any other poet, fabriat” 
an illusion of life entirely loved and felt, and present it in the ‘liter 
perspective’ which I have called the ‘nmemonic mode’ — like meme 
only depersonalised, objectified.’” The exploration/ exploitationt 
‘nmemonic mode’ is creatively used by Mistry in Such a Long Jou 


What Mistry has done in Such a Long Journey showstt 
the novelist has explored the various connotations of his memon! 
order to understand the dichotomy of Parsis’ living in India. Itist 
that Such a Long Journey has been set in the years around et 
seventies Mumbai, but this background serves only as one ofp 
wheels to the coach in which, to borrow Henry James’s words, Gu? a 
Nobel is sitting like a king. Let it be made clear at once that ce 
lacks all the paraphenalia which is associated with the once 50 

kingship. However, he is a king in the world of his own dreams 


will 
lies 


gen 
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N gpark of Memory: 


lenc; aspirations. The fact that he is living in a small flat in Khodad building 


nOi with other met 
ffer ast memory and his modest dreams about the future. The novel opens 


Istick; with a highly casual note as the daily routine of the protagonist is 
hov, ntroduced in an insignificant way. But the novelist’s memory inactive 


nbers of his community determines the contours of his 


er hay participation with his creative imagination adds a new dimension to 
Oya the fading glory of the Parsees’ in general and the protagonist in 
istorig particular. While Gustad is reciting his Kusti prayers Mistry, like a 
treat; perfect craftsman, delineates the various social-cultural and social- 
thet religious implications of Gustad’s mental make up when heis absorbed 


us in his daily Kusti. 


ovel: 

vario: The clatter and chatter around the milkman seemed remote to 

norni Gustad Noble while he softly murmed his prayers under the 

creat neem tree, his handsome white-clad figure favoured by the 

bria” moming light. He recited the appropriate sections and 
litera _ unknotted the kusti from around his waist. When he had 
jemo unwound all nine feet ofits slim, sacred, hand-woven length, 
tioni he cracked it, whip-like once, twice, thrice. And thus was 
ouri Ahriman, the evil one, driven away with that expert flipofthe 


wrist, possessed only be those who performed their kusti 
ws tt regularly. 
aor 
ist Like a devoted Parsi Gustad believes that his Kusti prayers 
je! Will protect him from various evil forces. However, the irony of his life 
oft lies in the fact that he has to pass through an intense fire of suffering 
Gus b. and no God appears for him at the end of his tribulations. This long 
4s Journey for Gustad and his family annihilates his patience and there 
ptt seems to be no comfort for him. When his wife touches his shoulder 
pst 8ently and asks him to be patient, his bewilderment bursts out, the 
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novelist records: a 
: . i imp 

What have we been all these years ifnot patient? J, thisly wh: 

it will end? Sorrow, nothing but sorrow. Throwing avy int 


future without reason. What have I not done for him, tell 
Leven threw myselfin front of a car. Kicked hima side The 
his life, and got this to suffer all my life.’ He Slapped hist Ton 
But that is what a father is for. And ifhe cannot show Tes certi 
at least, I can kick him again. Out of my house, out of. myli 


The concept of sorrow haunts him and Gustad fails tof 
solace while walking through his memory lane. While depictingt. 
predicament of Gustad Mistry seems to be suggesting that the whe 
of destiny always impinges on the efforts of an individual sometins 
the protagonist/ individual has no other alternative but to Struge! 
continuously against the forces of fate. One finds himself caught wi 
the complex cycle of life and death. And Mistry borrows thisite 
from the ancient Indian philosophy of Karma. While describingt 


| pavements: 
| Bigger than any pavement project he had ever undertaken, 
made him restless. Over the years, a precise cycle had enter a 
a tex 
the rhythm of his life, the cycle of arrival, creation re 


obliteration. Like sleeping, waking and stretching, or eatit 
digesting and excreting, the cycle sang in harmony witht 
blood in his veins and the breath in his lungs. He Jeamed? 
disdain the overlong sojourn and the procrastinated depart 
i for they were the progenitors of complacent routine, pe 
| 1] shunned at all costs. The journey-chanced, unplanned, soll 
th was the thing to relish, !° 
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The theory of Karma, ideas connected with the cycle of birth and 
impermanence of life are an integral part of the design of the novel. 
what Mistry attempts to show is that the past has its own way of life 
in the present and when a protagonist like Gustad feels that his old 
way of life is being threatened, things no longer mean the same thing. 
The following commentat the end of Chapter Twelve artistically explains 
the role of memory and shows that the future of long journey is not 


certain. 


The agreeable neighbourhood and the solidity of the long, 
black wall were reawakening in him the usual sources ofhuman 
sorrow: a yearning for permanence, for roots, for something 
he could call his own, something immutable, Torn between 
staying and leaving, he worked on, ill at ease, confused and 
discontented. Swami Vivekananda, our Lady of Fatima, 
Zarathustra and numerous others assumed their places on the 
wall, places preordained by the pavement artist; together, they 
awaited the uncertain future.'! 


Thus, it becomes clear that Such a Long Journey is a novel 
that celebrates the power of memory in shaping the contours of 
contemporary reality. Mistry himself suggests that itis difficult to fit the 
text of Such a Long Journey in one specific genre of description. 
Like Peerbhoy’s stories, the novel is not: 


Tragedy, comedy or history; not pastoral, tragical-comical, 
historical-pastoral or tragical-historical. Nor was it epic or 
mock-heroic. It was not a ballad or an ode, mosque or anti- 
mosque, fable or elegy, parody or threnody. Although a careful 
analysis may have revealed that it possessed a smattering of 
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all these characteristics. But since things such as literary og | 
mattered not one jot to the listeners, they were respondi j a 
Peerbhoy’s narrative in the only way they made sense: ti = 
every fibre oftheir beings. They could see and smell an, da a 
and feel the words that filled the dusk and conjured thet r 
and it was no wonder they were oblivious to the gutter stg i 
city 
It really goes to the credit of Mistry that he has selected, One 
narrate the story of an ordinary man and his family and link it wit) “nate 


vivid picture of India by exploiting the powers of memory whiche than 
capable of performing a miracle described in a poem by Rabink jike 
Nath Tagore: “And when old words die out on the tongue, melodi ofa 
break forth from the heart, and where the old tracks are lost,n exar 
country is revealed with its wonders.” The three epigraphs whit how 
preface the novel vividly suggest the thematic design and therole’ cont 


memory in structuring the day-to-day struggles of Parsis. Misty’ the. 
choice of three great poets Firdaus, T.S, Eliot and Tagore is ve 
crucial and suggests how the novelist explores the virtual past! 
understand the pattern of the present. Past 1s nothing but presenta! com 
present is the modern version of Past — Gustad — a modern Pa! phy: 
living in contemporary India has some remote connection with Finda! expe 


living in the modern Waste Land and sharing the arduous joumé" that. 

the Magi. The first epigraph is from Firdaus’s Iranic epic, Shah-Naw com 
The glory of Iranian culture and dignity of a powerful Empires’ ofh 

| enshrined but at the same time it serves as a telling commen! onii Man 
` process of degeneration prevalent in Parsi community. The seat" i 


epigraph from T.S. Eliot’s famous poem The Journey of thell 


provides the title: “A cold coming we had of it/Just the worst tine 
I, 


journey from Firdaus’s Shah-Nama to Tagore’s Gitanjall” 
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the year/For a journey, and Such a Long Journey.” Moreover 
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metaphorically speaking, a long journey and the use of the word ‘such’ 
sums up the agony involved in it. The ‘journey’ metaphor is a part and 
Ewi sarcel of the inward journey undertaken by Gustad — which in one 
dtg sense, highlights the stoic patience of the Parsi community in a world 
Net surrounded by difficulties, frustrations and absurdities. Anjana Desai 
Stith’ is of the view that the journey in this noyel is the journey ofa nation, of 
acity, ofan ethnic minority and ofan individual man of this community, 
Cte: One may add to it that the text of the novel is beyond the journey 
twiti motifand the sub-cultural identity of Parsi community becomes larger 
che than life than the journey of life —as they say. Complex questions 
bink tike the concerns of national identity, individual aspirations vs. forces 
elode ofdestiny, compassion vs. cruelty, antiquity vs. modemity—are critically 
stm examined against the backdrop of journey metaphor in order to see 
‘Whit how little fragments from the world of memory shape the world of 
roki contemporary reality and how the meaning of experience determines 
fiini” the very nature of the reality of time. 
is vet 
pastt The way Mistry uses memory and narrates/ re-narrates the 
ent complex stories of culture/ community/ country postulates certain meta- 
nas physical questions which enable us to perceive the intricacies of our 
Find! experience of virtual time/ actual time/ the truth of time. Letit berepeated 
mey’ that Mistry exploits history artistically to highlight the dilemma of Parsi 
Nam community. He uses this dilemma as a text to reveal the hidden mysteries 
re Ofhuman nature which behaves in an absurd manner/ sophisticated 
onl! — Manner/in an indifferent manner ata given point of time. The raising of 
sect? Such questions through the text of a novel constitutes the very essence 
aM knowledge, thereby making the novel as a text of phenomenology. 
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Seema Kashyap 


Relocating Partition in Refugee Memory : 
A Reading of Short Stories of Partition. 


The Partition of the Indian subcontinent in 1947 was a 
paradigmatic event that scarred and changed what was to be a glorious 
and celebrative phase of modem Indian history. Itruptured the pluralistic 


7 cultural legacy precipitating immense suffering for millions of peoplein 
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utle 
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Suchi 
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the form of mutilation, death, rape, abduction, dispossession and 
dislocation. Partition therefore is the most traumatic chapter of the 
subcontinental history, the spillover effect of which has threatened even 
the present generations. 


However, the cataclysmic event is documented in the 
historigraphical narratives with detachment as amere political occurence 
thereby reducing the millions of victimized Hindus, Muslim and Sikhs 
to mere statistics. Thus the pain, afflications and displacement of the 
thousands of men, women and children have remained vailed and 
form what can be termed as the ‘underside of history’. In the collective 
memory however, Partition obdurately resists being left behind. It has 
lingered bitterly and poignantly in the memories of people as an event 
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that worked havoc in their lives, marred their destinies ang chay 


their identities. j 


The communal frenzy that Partition generated Compal, 
religious minorities to leave behind their homes and homelands hos i 
to find safety and peace on the other side of the border. The masi 
exodus that ensued displaced around 15 million people, Ahun 
flotsam ofterrified, demoralized and bewildered people began the 
long and arduous journey to alien lands. “In between, on the Toads 
the paddy fields, and on the railway tracks awaited violence, rapen 

death for Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs (Mehdi 99). 


Through their displacement, rehabilitation and eventy 
absorption in the mainstream of the country that adopted them, ext 
individual refugee experience became a narrative of personal oy 


trauma and survival in the new country. What renders their taleseie’ 


more poignant is their nostalgic yearning for the lost homeland. Tk 

homes and fields that were snatched from them of their homelant 

that ousted them as aliens, can never be retrieved now, thus homelt 

them remains so only in memory. The psychic wounds that displacem 

inflicted figure nowhere in historical accounts thus it has been 4 
_ appropriately observed by a sociologist that, ‘memory begins wit 
history ends’ (Bose 85), 


“Thirst of Rivers” written by Joginder paul and‘ Dream imag 
by Surendra Prakash, from the collection of stories in T rant 


victimization and whether they accept their new identify fixedby” 
state or religion. An attempt will be made in this paper to show! 
the protagonists, who now are refugees, anchor on memory 
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reconstruct their lives before partition. Bebe, the Pree aS: of. Dena 
paul’s story “Thirst of Rivers”, refuses to accept the violent disruptive 
change in her life brought about by her uprootment from her haveli. 
She confines herselfin her own memory enclave. She is subconsciously 
aware of the bitter reality and attempts unsuccessfully to come to 
terms with it. Remembering the past is thus her predicament and so 
her recuperation in the changed circumstances is even more difficult. 
Sheis unable to see anything else not because of her failing vision but 
because the “veil of past memories hangs before her eyes perpetually” 
(TP 80). She fondles the keys tied to her dupatta and opens the doors 
of her past life through memory. She remembers her youthful days, 
her doting husband, and their blissful married life. Her hands caress 
the keys of her kitchen, her son Munna’s reading room and her 
husband’s study. She remembers painfully her husband’s death and 
yet it is again through memory that she is able to be with him always. 
Her son Munna has now brought her to a new house after their 
displacement from Pakistan. She stays physically in her new house 
after their displacement from Pakistan. She stays physically in her 
new house but lives emotionally in her haveli. For her it no longer 
matters where she is to spend the rest of her life as she remains right 
inside her haveli everywhere. Disoriented not only in terms of ‘space’ 
butalso ‘time’, she remains continually cocooned in the life before her 
displacement. People begin to call her insane and her son tries to jerk 
her back to the present. Frustrated, he scolds her bitterly: 


You are (mad) Bebe. How can I convince you that we have 
left our haveli, village and country across the border, we’ ve 
left them several years ago. But you still dwell there (Ravikant 
80). 
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At this Bebe’s hands move tremulously from the ke Hs 
Munna’s room to those of her husband’s study. What seem tobek ek wi 
incoherent babblings for her son and his wife is in fact her Subcongs, and 
resentment and resistance of any ‘identity fixing’ (Das 315) that Pari, 
has imposed. An important aspect of the aftermath of Partition, 
emerged was the increasing marginalisation of the old people du 
the sudden change in their day-to-day lives. The story captures We 
intensity the drifting apart of the young and the old. 


Bebe cannot part with the bulky bunch of keys, Theks 
smoothened out through use over decades are at once suggestie, 
her past affluence and prosperity. Clinging to her bunch of key 
possessively makes her feel that the haveli is in her safekeeping§s repe 
oscillates between the past and the present not daring to confont past 
reality of Partition. The neglect by her family worsens her condite diso 
She hears a child crying but fails to recognize him clearly, Nowi? belo 
Munna her son, now her grandson Nanhe-—she tries to reach outa! bece 
finds no one there, Bebe makes an effort to shake off the past, fort sad 

sustenance and sanity depend on her being in the present, butt’ pos: 
| keys of the old haveli fail to unlock the new house ofher son. Unnent her 
she fumbles for a glass of water to quench her thirst. Here thetikt and 

the story rings with intense symbolism. The immeasurable wateroft fron 

| rivers too cannot quench Bebe’s thirst for her past memories. her 


| Within her actual experience of the past, Bebe weaves anol 
fantastic world. She creates her own inner landscape of the Kin 
| lifeshe desires, shutting out all the violence and menace that a 
| | _ herdisplacement. She makes her past contented life her preset 
| experience, The story shows herrelivingmemories on different? 
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within her memory she switches between her lonliness as a widow 
anda fantasized life in which her husband is not dead: 


Aji, are you listening? Come out of your room. Look our 
Munna has brought his bride ..... can’t you hear the shehnai 
playing in your haveli? Not even the dead are so deaf... 
Come Bahu! let me escort you to your sasur. The poor man 
died hoping to see his son complete his law studies, waiting to 
see his bride. Come Bahu..... he will be delighted to see you 
(Ravikant 84). 


Bebe’s restlessness is conveyed sensitively through her 
repeated fondling of her keys. This gesture forcefully alludes to her 
past life and vivid memories locked up in the haveli. Her present 
disoriented and fragmented self and her poignant sense of loss of 
belonging or the loss of logo-centric-security from a place called home 
become very explicit through this gesture. The keys are now the only 
sad remnants of her home, her sense of identity, selfhood, power, 
possession and domestic bliss. The keys are now bitter symbols of 
her selfhood that was constantly endangered and eroded as a woman 
and a victim, first by her widowhood and her forced displacement 
fom the haveli and later by the lack of empathy of her son. Inspite of 
her disoriented state, it is to the keys that she clings in the hope of 
Strengthening her relationship with her son and reintegrating herselfin 


am who knows from where such energy has come into Bebe? 
She swiftly moves across the door that leads inside the house 
and tries all the keys of the haveli. The lock however refuses 
to open (Ravikant 86). 
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The keys thus become an outward extension of her Memory ty, 
convey the predicament of Bebe. For her neither can the rest 
retrieved nor does the present take her in. Thus her worlq shi i y 
from reality to memory, fantasy, delusion and disillusion hye di, 
emotionally paralysed state and also measures her poignantig chy ; 


The protagonist of Surendra Prakash’s story “Dream Ima sigh 
is not as shattered and disoriented as Bebe in “Thirst of Rivers’) aseri 
even decades after Partition he is unable to exorcise his past yeta 
story at the simplest level recounts the migration of the narratora, thec 
child to India after Partition. His past memories help him to gai quie 
daily with the exile in which he finds himself thrust. The post-Pattù drea 
political situation does not warrant an easy access to his lost homelw (Da: 
Deeply embedded thus in the subtext, formed by his memories, mov 
intense and painful recollection of his homeland. The rest of thes coll 
is narrated through a dream like reverie into which the narrato? well 
trapped as he falls asleep while reading the newspaper. Through ther 
dream technique of flashback and flashfoward the author/namit tohi 

successfully reconstructs the harmonious past, the commonalityott the. 
masses, the irrationality of the division and its for reaching repercussté fort 
on the future generations. In his dream the narrator undertakes ajout cni 
with his family back to his homeland in Pakistan. He findsthingsm® PAT 


| thesameas he had left them in his childhood: the burning ghats A a 
| marg, running taps, Babaji’s temple, Sadhus with ash smeared E 
| their bodies and the dervishes chanting ‘Allah Allah’. The nat a 


finds time frozen at a peaceful point in history. A romantic tranc 
atmosphere of life winding its course lazily charms the narrator » a 


i] the gentle pre-Partition temper: byt 
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Far away, the clock in the tower chimed the noon hour ..... A 
Y pandcart selling malai qulfi ..... went pastus...... Qulfi Khoye—malai 
shi, di, Piste badam di, keode gulab di, Khatir janab di .... (Ravikant 


bon 57). 


As the journey in the narrator’s dream progresses the familiar 
Tags sights are interspersed with weird and jarring sights that could be 
es}; ascribed to partition. The clock on the tower without hands signifies 
ast. yet again time as frozen ata catastrophic hour. Further in the journey 
ators; the changed topography of the familiar ‘mohalla’ and the strangely 
‘grap quiet atmosphere all lend a horror-ridden temper to the story. The 
Parit dream-journey juxtaposes the human as well as the jarring ‘past-plural’ 
mela (Das 311) of the narrator’s experience. The story replete with fast 
s,s moving flashes of the town that thenarrator described during his journey 
them collectively symbolize a conglomerate of images ofa composite as 
mawi? well as a crumbling life before and after partition. Later, in the dream, 
ughtti thenarrator’s children resist accompanying him any further in his journey 
nami to his homeland. The children’s resistance underlines the opinion of 
tyofé the whole generation born to refugee parents after the Partition. What 
gust for their parents was ‘home’ was the ‘home of the enemy’ for these 
jour children. These socio-cultural landscapes had ruthlessly displaced their 
gmù parents and naturally therefore they did not have fond associations 
ats,Aé Withit (Ravikant 126). The narrator and his wife frantically look around 
get _fortheir children who are now lost. Suddenly they stand out as different, 
narsi, êS ‘the other’ and cannot explain their presence in Pakistan. Thus 
noel What was ‘home’ before is no longer so andis accessible only by state 
ori”, “actions as visas and passports. The narrator thus uses memory to 
telocatehimselfback in his native homeland. However heis disillusioned 
by the new reality. 
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Reflection of a catastrophic event does not occur dit 
shock of fhie event itself but later. The protagonists in both the h y capt 


undertake nostalgic sojourns to their homelands. Remembering: neg 
equally traumatic experience for them. Syed Sikander Mehdi a a 
the observation that: a 
assu 

Once a refugee, always a refugee, like death ‘memon bety 
uprooting, flight, refugee, return or settlement abroad te sequ 

be wished away .... one continues to frequent the hal] ofh sim 


which is very often what the refugee’s past amountsto, The alier 
is no escape (Mehdi 85). upo 


In their memories the protagonists actively, reconstruct 
sociocultural heritage that was unobtrusively nurtured inthe, nar 
Partition days—a heritage that emphasized the cultural overthepoliid of a 
The tenor of life as reconstructed in refugee memory is ofahum’ chr 
and composite togetherness of the different communities, Natio is 0 
them was best defined as the region or the socio-cultural spacets chr 
they inhabited. It provided them what Valentine Daniel termsast?. €XP 
‘equipmental whole’ (Das 315). It is therefore impossible fort Me: 
displaced protagonists to cope with the shock of being exiled fe 
their homelands. Stylistically, the broken irregular flashes of mem eg 


that are brought forth in the stories synchronize ironically wit °°: 
fragmentation of the identity that Partition brought about. 

of Bo 

The composite ethos of the time prior to Partition is an integ ae 


and inalienable aspect of the protagonists experiential world ae Mis 
the stories. Partition ruptured such a shared and interactive so“ 
as well as disintegrated the domestic space one holds sacred and 


home. The authors, Joginder Paul and Surendra Prakash, suc 
J 
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capture the tussle between the nostalgic yearning and the attempts to 
th the present. As the stories advance, the past begins to 
encroach heavily into the stories and the live dividing the inner and 
outer reality begins to get faint and gradually the real world figures as 
ahallucination while the hallucination of being in the past begins to 
assume the shape of reality for the characters. As the distinction 
between the inner and outher reality ceases, the chronological 
sequencing of time is abandoned and the past and the present exist 
simultaneously. The authors thus successfully centralize the lonliness, 


alienation and trauma of the characters by superimposing the present 


upon the past. 


It has been reiterated that “a traumatised memory has a 
narrative structure which works on a principle opposite to that 
of any historical reality” (Dipesh 2143). History places events 
chronologically and explains the causes. A recollection however 
is often selective, subjective, fragmentary and partial. Life though 
chronologically linear, constitutes a mosaic of fragmented 
experiences, which keep reconfiguring when narrated through 
memory (Ravikant 121). By weaving plots around past 
experiences and using memory as a crucial narrative device, 
Joginder Paul and Surendra Prakash significantly reveal facets 
of a historical reality and life at a given point of time. 
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el 
aki Application of Dhvani to Alexander Pope’s 
Gla The Rape of The Lock 
S 
wD The term “Dhvani” has its origin in Sanskrit word implying 
A A 


“sound”, “echo”, “reverberation” and “indistinct articulation”. Itis a 
theory of “suggestiveness” where implied or suggested sense 

~+ (pratiyam'na) is more striking than expressed sense or the vacya. 
Anandvardhana defines dhvani as the soul of poetry (kavyasyatma 
dhvani). To be more explicit, the realised inner meaning (dhvani) 
originates from the outer meaning but is above the logical meaning or 
meanings of the text. It conveys delight to the sahrdaya. 


Professor Kapil Kapoor defines Dhvani from the perspective 
of delivering the sense. “Dhvani theory is a theory of meaning, of 
symbolism, and this principle leads to the poetry of suggestion, being 
accepted as the highest kind of poetry’( Kapoor 21). itis a recording 
ofthe text by the consciousness of the perceiver. The extra- theatrical 
as well as the general cultural values determine the apprehension of 


> 
Metaphorical meaning by the sahrdaya (spectator who emphatises 
with the actor). 
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Anandavardhan has observed in his Dhvanyalokg that, 
or suggestive function of language is most important ang tes 
aspects of language right from letters, sounds, words, th, 
„sentences ,passages to entire compositions could be Sige 
Analysed from this viewpoint, we find that Pope’s The Rape ji 
Lockis suggestive ofhow frivolous the aristocratic Society Was, 
how it was able to make a mountain of a molehill by raising alua 
cry over trivial matters. The very title is suggestive ofhow serio 
matter the snipping off of a lock ofhair has become. Itis conside: 


poet 


yasi 


asy! 
js to 
tern 


wha 
as arape, an impingement on woman’s beauty and a symbol ofvioti the 


ofa woman’s pride and self respect especially in an age whet vuln 
main concern was to project her image as if she were God has: 
incarnate. The word ‘rape’ for something as insignificant asha, wor 


' humourously symbolic of the trauma and discomfort thatawoma; fash 


i! pride and conceit is subject to. lack 
ay 7 agri 
In The Cambridge History of English and Amerie seri 

| Literature, Hazlitt has described The Rape of the Lockas: inse 
any 


the most exquisite specimen of filigree work ever inventel- 
toilet is described with the solemnity ofan altar raisedtob 
| goddess of vanity, and the history of a silver bodkinis ai 
with all the pomp of heraldry, No pains are spared, no profi 
of ornament, no splendour of poetic diction to st oft 
Í meanest thing....it is the triumph of insignifican® ; 
apotheosis offoppery and folly.  (Online:Bartleby% 
In keeping with this notion we can analyze The Rope ; ind 
Lock using the Sanskrit literary theory of Dhvani, from the A var 
Vastudhvani or suggestion of fact, Alankardhvani or sugg“ i 
p 
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lat dh, poetic figure and Rasa dhvani or suggestion of emotion. 
d tha 
Pe yastu Dhvani 
BBCi 
De of A work of art or poetry is not a mere narration of events. Itis 
Wase! asymbol which needs to be understood, as the true function of poetry 
alee sto reveal the implied meaning by a careful selection of words .The 
‘Seti term “dhvani ” is that which makes the sphota evident. Sphota is 
Msi what signifies an idea ofa word. It is an “eternal indivisible entity like 
fvit the soul.” (Sankaran 63).7he Rape of the Lock is a satire on the 
whet vulnerability and susceptibility of women. In amock-epic style, Pope 
Gods has criticized the superficial and frivolous nature of stylish, coquettish 
ashi, women dreaming of upward mobility through relationships with 
voma: fashionable dandies and beaus in society. Pope has also depicted the 
lack of morals and restraints of men and women in society who raise 
7 agreat hue and cry on trivial incidents while compromising on real 
meri: serious issues .Pope exaggerates this aspect of vanity as being an 
inseparable part of women even after death. Even ifshe cannot commit 
any follies, she would continue to enhance the follies of other women. 


Jo 


ented- ; 

sedtoù Think not, when Woman’s transient Breath is fled, 

risa That all her Vanities at once are dead: 

of Succeeding Vanities she still regards, 

st off And tho’ she plays no more, o’erlooks the Cards. 

nce! Her Joy in gilded Chariots, when alive, 

py And Love of Ombre, after Death survive. 51-56 

pe aft Not only vain, women are also projected as being frail and 


“et indecisive with regard to selecting their prospective suitors: “With 
sit varying Vanities, from ev’ ry part/ 
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Api 
They shift the moving toyshop of their heart,” 99. Wy 
lines clearly hint at the fickle- mindedness ofthe ladies » Who ge in 
most of their time in parties and entertainments. The cone) wai 
the heart of a maiden to moving toy- shop emphasises the lina, 


nature and inconstancy. 


The Fair each moment rises in her Charms, 

Repairs her Smiles, awakens ev’ry Grace, 

And calls forth all the Wonders of her Face; 

Sees by Degrees a purer Blush arise, 

And keener Lightnings quicken in her Eyes. 140-144 


Inthe above lines, Pope maintains a double suggestion, hur 


insi 

That she is merely heightening her natural beauty, awaken: as ti 

her graces, calling forth the wonders of her face. f astl 
ors 


She is engaged in deception - repairing her smiles, pune mo! 
the glows of her cheek and can produce the hidden blush awi gra 
Belinda represents the class of aristocratic women who arestali and 
and deceptive. has 


On her white Breast a sparkling Cross she wore, 
Which Jews might kiss, and Infidels adore. 155-156 


Neither the Jews nor infidels believe in Christ, so they 
not respect the cross which is a symbol of the crucifixion of Cit 4 
but here the lines state that they would show respect to theo 
which Belinda was wearing, not because ofits religious signif Cor 
but because it was worn by a beautiful lady. There is an impl 
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007, inthese lines which is suggestive ofhow beautiful and attractive Belinda 


O was 
ats, 
Tirta Whether the Nymph shall break Diana’s Law, 
Or some frail China Jar receive a Flaw, 
Or stain her Honour, or her new Brocade, 
Forget her Pray’rs, or miss a Masquerade, 
Or lose her Heart, or Necklace, at a Ball; 
Or whether Heav’n has doom’d that Shock must fall. 
253-258 
14 


These lines are a part of the social satire in the poem. The 

ion; ~~ humour lies in the juxtaposition of serious moral lapses with trivial 
insignificant accidents. The loss of honour is of as little consequence 

vakel: asthe staining of anew dress. The losing ofher heart is as unimportant 
7 asthe losing ofher necklace in the dance party. There is no commitment 

or sanctity in relationships. There is dhvani in the form in which this 

wif mock-epic has been composed, the juxtaposing of the petty with the 
hatwi grand and serious events of significance, is suggestive of absurdity 
shali and nonchalance with which moral lapses are being overlooked. Pope 
has used unusual collocation of arranging serious matters with trivial 


things: 
6 Here Britain’s statesmen oft the fall foredoom 
Of foreign tyrants and nymphs at home; 
ey yor Here thou, great Anna! Whom three realms obey, 
yf Cho, Dost sometimes counsel take—and sometimes tea. 295-298 
he ot 
jfa Here we find how the fall oftyrants which is of greatpolitical 


di sit Consequence is juxtaposed with the fall of beautiful ladies from the 
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Lapel 
favour of a queen. The queen’s meeting with cabinet Minister; | 

great political significance and it is juxtaposed with tea parties te \ 

are a matter of social value only. All these are indicative of thes ch 


people do not attach any seriousness to issues of national ibaa 
but spend their time unproductively in gossip. | 
| 
In various Talk th’ instructive hours they past, 
Who gave the Ball, or paid the Visit last: who 
One speaks the Glory of the British Queen, chin 
And one describes a charming Indian Screen. | piec 
A third interprets motions, looks, and eyes; deat! 
Atevery word a reputation dies. ofa 
Snuff, or the fan, supply each pause of chat, suge 
With singing, laughing, ogling and all that. 301-309 and 
i {pres 
__ These lines are an amusing satire on the kind of conversation; asis 
that took place among fashionable circles of the time. The shallow 


behavior and character of elite men and women has been subtly | 
reflected by Pope in the lines above in which he describes how they | 
while away time engaging themselves in the most unproductive gossip | 
as to who arranged a dance party or who was granted an interview) | 


the Queen. They would also discuss designs on the Japanese sore ofc 
or indulge in character assassination of women. The intervals in| Pop 
conversation were filled by gentlemen taking a pinch of snuff, 0" | Wet 
lady fluttering her fan, or somebody singing or ogling at women! | 
doing something equally petty and trivial. Another example of Vesi 
dhyani arising out of unusual collocations is revealed in the follows 
lines: | 
ER 


Then flash’d the living Lightnings from her Eyes, 
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And Screams of Horror rend th’ affrighted Skies. 
Not louder Shrieks to pitying Heav’n are cast, 


Which A 

` a When Husbands or when Lap-dogs breath their last, 
ie Or when rich China Vessels, fal’n from high, 

tang 


| In glitt’ring Dust and painted Fragments lie! 445-450 


| Belinda’s screams were louder than those uttered by women 
who have lost their husbands or their lap dogs or when expensive 
china pots fall from a height and lie scattered on the ground in broken 
pieces. The satire here is on the shallowness of women, for whom the 
death of a husband is ofno more serious consequence than the death 
ofa lap dog or the breakage of crockery. The breaking of china is 
suggestive of fragility of female chastity of which they are least bothered 
and attach very little importance. A woman cares more for the 
preservation of her reputation than for the preservation of her chastity 
ation / aSisrevealed in the following lines: 


allow | 

ubtly | Honour forbid! At whose unrival’d Shrine 

they | Ease, Pleasure, Virtue, All, our Sex resign. 571-572 

Ossi 

wy The word honour in the above couplet is used not in the sense 


eet| Of chastity or purity rather it is used in the sense of mere reputation. 
isin’ Pope satirizes not only women but also the judges and jurymen who 


sora | Were corrupt: 

en of | 

Vastu | Thehungry Judges soon the Sentence sign, 

TIS And Wretches hang that Jury-men may Dine. 31 1-312 


___ In an exquisite example of Vastu dhvani, Pope sharply 
| “ticizes the legal system and its employees, for their casual and 
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careless attitude. The intricate matters of jurisdiction, that requiteg | 
insight and careful analysis, are signed by the judges in hag is 
time for meals approaches. The callousness and irresponsible 
ofthe judges in dealing with important life and death Matters j 
ridiculed by the poet. 


Nat 
S bein | 
There is an ironical reference to the coffee-house politician | 
of the day who were able to understand and work on political Problem | 
while sipping cups of coffee and were able to solve their comple, | 
problems with half-closed eyes when stimulated by the aroma oftt, 
coffee. 


Coffee, (which makes the Politician wise, 
And see thro’ all things with his half shut Eyes) 407-408 


The pungent satire in these lines reveals that coffee had the | 


effect of stimulating the dormant wisdom of the politicians. The casul | 
lackadaisical attitude of the politicians and their total lack of concem | 
while deciding on important political matters is implied here. 


| 


ate 


~ There is an unusual collocation aptly applying Pope’s satire | 


by equating men with monkeys, lapdogs and parrots. Fashionable | 
ladies are not only fond of the company of gallant men but wereds | 
fond of keeping monkeys, lap dogs and talking parrots as pets inthe 
homes. The satire here is on women who are portrayed as having™ 
more consideration or regard for men than what they feel for thet! 
domestic pets:” Sooner let Earth, Air, Sea, to Chaos fall/ 


_ Men, Monkies, Lap-dogs, Parrots, perish all!” 585-586. 


Applic 


pride | 
and cl 
dhval 
Belin 
remai 


ALA: 


theor 
wher 
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Thereversal of values and the insistence on safeguarding one’s 
"ead reputation even at the cost of compromising one’s honour 
p stity are revealed in the following classic example of Vastu 
ande r «pairs less in sight, or any Hairs but these!” 642. Where 
a, diness to stoop down to any level as long as her beauty 
remains intact is the heights of irony and satire in this mock epic. 


ALANKAR DHVANI 


Professor Kapil Kapoor has observed that in India literary 
theory dates back to somewhere around the seventh century B.C, 
when the principle of sahradyat was discussed : 


Aninth century B.C text of interpretation (Yaska’s Nirukta) is 

concerned with the problem of meaning in vedic 

hymns(poetry), its symbolism and examines in one of its 

sections the structure of two major figures of speech- simile 
and metaphor. Panini’s Ashtadhyayt (seventh century 
B.C)refers to “literature” as the fourth category of discourse 
ina five-fold classification and talks of the underlying principle 
of s/dryat!, (similarity), in similes and metaphors. (Kapoor 
X-XI) 


Figures of speech are analyzed in two categories in Sanskrit 
Poetics. They are verbal and ideal, ornament of speech and ornament 
ofthought. Alliteration is an ornament of speech as the charm theres 


_, Purely verbal, Simile and metaphor are ornaments of thought, as their 


charm depends on comparisons ofideas and meanings. Some figures 
= Puns are of dual nature, because word and meaning both contribute 
their charm, With the use of puns, similes, anaphora and alliteration, 
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he Vedic Pai f 


Pope has steadily proceeded towards establishing the fact that. | 
was a systemic disorder—their whole lifestyle was hollow, shall xi | 

| empty, selfish and a pleasure-seeking one, with the least reat f 

morals and sanctity of relationships. The very first description 

Belinda begins with an ominous note suggestive of some mishap 

to occur and ‘eclipse (ruin) the day’ for Belinda:” Sol through wii 


Curtains shot a tim’rous ray, / 


And ope’d those Eyes that must eclipse the day,” 13-14 


The Hyberbole in these lines refer to Belinda’s eyes as bein | 
so bright that they outshine a ray of sunlight. Read literally, the poe | 
here expresses in these mock-heroic lines that the sun was afraidof 
sending its rays into Belinda’s room, lest she should feel annoyed wit 
it, so he has used the word “timorous” which means “timid”. Sotte| 
sunlight entered the bedroom in a very frightened manner, moreover, 
her eyes were so bright that they could dazzle or darken the sun 
These lines are also suggestive of the fact that her beautiful eyes tha 
could eclipse the day was the very cause ofher suffering and ruintl | 
day. It is ironical that she spends much of the time in front of the mino 

enhancing the beauty which was ultimately to become the caused! | 
her downfall. l | 
Aheav’nly image in the Glass appears, 

To that she bends, to that her Eyes she rears; 

Th’ inferior Priestess, at her Altar’s side, 


Trembling, begins the sacred Rites of Pride. 125-128  ; 
| 
an is belle | 


The heights ofirony is that this vain, shallow wom Belindt | 
ae 


at her 
hype 
comp 
uwii 
ofshe 
Belir 
nym 
mank 
being 
delin 
be th 
Dest 
dehi 


bestowed the status of a heavenly goddess by Pope when : 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 4 


alloy, A attof he 


| giv 


bein 
epo 
aid of 
dwit 
othe | 
SOVE, 
o SUN 


' Belinda brings to her self worship. The description of Belinda as a 


os that 
nt | 
nit 
ase! | 


Í 
f 


| 
peins | 
finda 


| ae 
E 2 the verge of ridicule. The lock of hair which adorned her smooth 
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Apel 
ownimage in the mirror. The luxurious layout which form 


collection of cosmetics to preserve and heighten her god 
Iso add to the satire. 


This Casket India’s glowing Gems unlocks, 

And all Arabia breathes from yonder Box. 

The Tortoise here and Elephant unite, 

Transform’d to Combs, the speckled and the white.133-136 


Itappears as if the whole of India, Arabia and all wildlife are 
sher disposal and have been exhibited at her dressing table, The 
hyperbole in this passage expressing the opinion that Arabia is 
compressed into its perfume and India is revealed in the gems, the 
unwieldy elephant and the tortoise are transformed into the elegance 
of shell and ivory combs, exposes the inflated vain seriousness which 


nymph nurturing two locks, the desire for which was capable of ruining 
mankind is comparable to the initial description of Belinda’s eyes as 
being so beautiful that they could eclipse the day. Pope’s metaphorical 
delineation of Belinda are suggestively implying that herbeauty would 
be the cause of her agony that very day: “This Nymph, to the 
Destruction ofMankind,/ Nourish’d two Locks which graceful hung 
hind.” 167-168. 


P Belinda is so beautiful—and her wondrous locks so inviting— 
atshe can bring mankind to ruin with desire. Here hyperbole is used 


i 3 
w -white neck is described as radiant and shining and capable of 
aiie the enslavement or rather destruction ofmankind. Pope 
hot only used hyperbole in the description of Belinda and her 
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activities but he has also used anaphora, alliteration, perso 


; ; : Mificatin! aqwerd 

and metaphors to heighten the intensity of the mock-epic i ail, w 
Ect ~ at the li 

the poem. si a 
| carers 

on the 


The repetition ofa word at the beginning of SUCCESSIVE cny | 
or phrases constitutes a figure of speech known as anaphora, In k 
following lines Pope has repeated the word “He” very effective 
express the strong desire of the Baron to possess Belinda:” Hesa 
he wish’d, and to the Prize aspir’d .”178. This suggests that, ath descri! 
very first sight, the Baron was ravished by her beauty and had decide | justas 
to possess her, no matter what means he might have to adopt. | witha 


In the following lines there is use ofalliteration with effecty:! him. 
repetition of sounds /w/,/s/,/b/ and /k/ to create an atmosphered! 
chaos and warfare. | 


f 
Where Wigs with Wigs, with Sword-knots Sword-knots striv | 
Beaux banish Beaux, and Coaches Coaches drive. 101-10 | 
H Here the poet has pointed out that there is constant strife got 
on in the hearts of the maidens and they keep transferring allegiance | 
from one to the other who are competing for their attention. They) 


to win her attention by outdoing one-another by means of weant utat 
better wigs or displaying better sword-knots or arriving in coachet 

impress upon them. Pope is reflecting on inconstancy ofthe a | at 
who are forever seeking to improve upon their choice and ascend |: tea 
social ladder by opting for the best possible bargain. £ Wore 


ia toilet th 
| Pope has spent a great deal of energy, describing ue with? Us 
oii | of the coquettish women of those days. In the following lin® 
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Pay pplication of Dh 


3 alliterative interplay of sounds /p/ and /b/, he has subtly hinted 
Rat gowertl ee ie eas aioe 
k of religious and spiritual values which is shown by Belinda’s 


Ectsg # atthe Jac : 
i sJessness in keeping the sacred Bible along with her make-up kit 
cal! 


onthe dressing table. 


lay 
Inte! 


vely . | 
| There is personification of love in these lines wherein it is 


puffs, Powders, Patches, Bibles, Billet-doux. 138 


e say 
at th 
ect 


described as being capable of attracting aman to make him her slave 
justas birds are deceived with snares of horse- hair or fish are caught 
witha horse- hair line, so aman may be enslaved by the beauty ofa 
| woman’s hair, of which even a single lock could sometimes enslave 


Love in these Labyrinths his Slaves detains, 
Ü And mighty hearts are held in slender chains. 


strive | With hairy Sprindges, we the Birds betray, 
1-10) Slight Lines of Hair surprize the Finny Prey, 
| Fair Tresses Man’s Imperial Race insnare, 
going | And Beauty draws us with a single Hair. 171-176 
fances | 
rey ty In these lines, single hair does not literally mean a single hair, 
arin utitrefers to the hair on the head. 
het 
ides | The battle has mock-heroic elements init because the weapons 


adit | Which they usein the battle are described in a humorous manner, 

| because they did not carry common weapons of warfare but used 
| Words, looks, gestures and shouts instead. The fighting is compared 
eris the fights of gods and goddesses in heaven, who when they fought, 
wit l Sedtheirn espective weapons but did not sustain the kinds of wounds 
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which human beings do. These men and women did not Sustaj 


physical injuries in the course of their fighting and this battle A 
Olih 


sexes is compared to the battle of gods as described by Home | 
whole affair is suggestive of the absurdity of fighting over trivial are 


No common Weapons in their Hands are found, 

Like Gods they fight, nor dread a mortal Wound. 

So when bold Homer makes the Gods engage, 

And heav’nly Breasts with human Passions rage; 685-683 


Rasa Dhyani 
Rasadhvani is the soul of poetry. Even Vastudhvani a 


Alankar Dhvani imply Rasa-dhvani but it is not pedominantly feli 
them. Among the different varieties of suggested meaning, itis Rau! 


dhvani, the suggestion of poetic passion, that is delightful, for thati 1 


the very essence, the soul, of poetry. There is Ras dhvani in the follow 
lines where the poet repents on the fate of mortals on Earth, wi 
become easily excited and jubilant over trivial issues like Belinda 


excitement over winning her card game, happily unaware of whattl 
future holds in store for her. In the case of Belinda, her future wë 
bleak and the poetis subtly insinuating this fact. The implication st 
the moral of the poem that human beings should not feel too quiet 


depressed or elated as situations keep changing and neither appin 


T p 
he Vedi Py applic 


cue ar 
could 
space 


g 
nor grief shall stay with us for ever. What Belinda considers tobe] 


ce for he | 


day of victory shall soon be converted into a day of disgra 


Oh thoughtless Mortals! ever blind to Fate, 
Too soon dejected, and too soon elate! 
Sudden these Honours shall be snatch’d away; 
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’d for ever this Victorious Day. 391-394 


any | And curs 

ofp Ai l ( 

el Th Ohhad I rather un-admir’d remain’d 

at Insome lone Isle, or distant Northern Land; 


where the gilt Chariot never marks the way, 

Where none learn Ombre, none e’er taste Bohea! 

There kept my Charms conceal’d from mortal Eye, 

Like Roses that in Desarts bloom and die. 

5-68 What mov’d my Mind with youthful Lords to Rome? 
Ohad I stay’d, and said my Pray’rs at home! (619-626 ) 


There is Rasa dhvani in these lines and it is pathetic that she 
ini ai} repents her not having stayed back at home and she feels sorry for 
y felts} having exposed herself in this manner. The morning omens with the 
sRaz| swaying of China cup when no wind was blowing or the pet parrot 
rthati “remaining silent and the lap dog remaining indifferent were indicative 
ovis ofthe fact that some evil was to befall her. Only she didn’t take the 
hwii) cue and remain safe— so feels sad about it. The Rape of the Lock 
ind could be symbolically understood to be the intrusion into her private 


hate! Space and outraging her modesty. 


re ws 

on ise Not youthful kings in battle seized alive 

quick!) Not scornful virgins who their charms survive, 
opine Nor ardent lovers robbed oftheir bliss, 

to i Nor ancient ladies when refused a kiss, 

orl Nor tyrants fierce that unrepenting die, 


A Nor Cynthia when manteau’s pinned awry, 
E’er felt such rage, resentment, and despair, 
As thou; sad virgin! For thy ravished hair. 471-478 
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Pope has used anaphora of the word “not” VEKY sugges 
to compare Belinda’s elaborate exposure of her passi St 
compared the tantrums thrown by Belinda over the snipping a 
her lock of hair, to the wrath ofa youthful king, who 18 taken ! 
prisoner in a battle, to scornful maids who have lost their as, 
passionate lovers who have been deprived of the pleasures of il 
to aged ladies whose desire to be kissed is frustrated, to tyranisyy 
have to die without being able to repent for their misdeeds andtog| 
moon goddess, whose mantle is disarranged. According to thee 
none of them had experienced such fury and anger or equalled heri 
her helplessness and frustration. 


Pope’s transformation of the epic to the mock-epic fomi 
clearly suggestive of moral implications. Great epic battles are replat 


by card-games and flirtations and great Greek gods are replacedbi 


unsuccessful, ineffectual sprites. Instead of armour and weapons, iy 


have all the paraphernalia which is needed to satisfy the vanity li 
lady - clothes, cosmetics and jewels and instead of rituals and religo] 
sacrifices, whichis resorted to in epics, here we have descriptions¢! 
the dressing room and submission at the altar of love. What i 
particularly noticeable, is that Pope has made a meticulous choioed 
words, phrases and couplets and juxtaposed them in such aun 
and unusual manner thereby suggesting the absurdity of the whol 
situation. So there is dhvani at the level of the whole compo 


‘ oe : ax nae ivolot 
it were, and it is suggestive of the ignominious situation of the frv0 | 


aristocratic society. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


{ 
When The Ground Shakes Beneath by Mallikarjunbeg 
A Shivanagouda Patil Publication, Karnataka, India 2008, pV: 


148. 


Mallikarjun Patil is a novelist, short-story writer, translat 
critic and a renowned and eminent academician. His novel Til 
Generations and a collection of short stories Stories ofa Campi! 


in Karnataka. His novel Bhukampa (Kanada rendering of Whenti 
Ground Shakes Beneath) is published too. The He has translati 
Shivayogi Siddarama for Basava Samithi, His book Jn Shakespear 
England is hbis best-seller. 


The present work under-review entitled When The Grow 
Shakes Beneath Mallikarjun Patil is a memory of those who, by Go! 
design, or by their own misdeed went to heaven or hell while 
were yet to be here when the ground shook beneath. As Jw. MMi 
aptly reveals that ‘Mallikarjun Patil weaves the story ofa pa 
and two sisters into an account of the disastrous earthquake Y 
in January 2001 and shows the many ramifications 1m the pi! 
involved. He depicts some of the darker shades of human na 


e 
reacts to disaster. Itis a book to be read more than one 
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r oK REVIEW 
ate novel opens with the love story of two young, attractive 
Vinod and Geetabehn . Vinod has grown up in the southern 

p „galore, but attends the Indian Institute of Management in 
ciy r Guj rat. There he meets Geetabehn, whose father is a 


essful Guj arati businessman. Their romance advances when Vinod 
succi 


tics Geetabehn south to meet his family, to witness the famous Dasara 


stival in nearby Mysore and to holiday in Goa. A wedding in 


| ahmedabad duly follows, on 25 Jan. 2001. But the very next day, 


India’s Republic Day, sees the massive Gujrat earthquake, the shock 
and disaster of which is recounted in chilling detail. Geetabehn dies in 
ihe earthquake, but Vinod survives. The rest of the novel explores the 
trauma of the days immediately following the earthquake, which 
provides a backdrop to the growing friendship between the widowed 
Vinod and his sister-in-law Rasmibehn. And that story has a happy 
ending. En route, as it were, the reader is given a vivid insight into a 


-middle class Indian world, its languages and loves, its memories and 


maelstroms, its institutes and universities, its celebrations and cities. 
san India where foreigners, drawn in bold, simplified lines, are in 
the background of the picture and where Indians occupy the 
foreground. This is as it should be. This India which Patil depicts is a 
country which understands progress but which faces a daunting 


tagedies unleashed by a massive earthquake. 


The novel proclaims that ‘the most important thing in life is 


| Neither love nor desires but the fulfillment of basic need’. When people 
| "llshort of resources to fulfill their needs, they migrate to a big city 


ike Bangalore which is a treat for the eyes. The novel goes to narrate 


us tomance of Vinod and Geetabehn in the following words, Vinod 
` notknow how he had fallen in love with her when he started his 
MBA at IIM-Ahmedabad. Nor did Geetabehn remember it. First 
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i 


they were strangers. Then a chance made them become fam F 
each other. As time went on their mindedness made them 20 hang: ( , 
hand Natural familiarity led to intimacy, intimacy to friendship, fien Y 
to love and love to cherish the dream of marrying and living toga 

But the decree of lot can’t be changed. It was written to see t and 4 
casualty ofhis wife and then remarry with his sister-in-law, the sl | must 
left member in the family. The tragedy, almost unprecedented in work 


Indian history of calamities, cowed down the state of Gujrat, prob 
for it 


there 
time 
city’s 
were 
They 
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o reveal 
hym 
rri 


= 
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When the earthquake occurred, Sanjay Pandey, father 
Geetabehn, was watching the Republic day parade taking places! 
nation’s capital, New Delhi. With him had sat two tiny tots. Mrs Pantal 
had prepared breakfast for everyone and just had asked her daughi 
Rasmibehn to take it to them. Geetabehn, in a hurry to fly to Nai 
was putting on make up and her princely man Vinod was busy packin 
aa a for their tour. Suddenly the earthquake came and there.were heapti ~> 
ii corpses and pile of dead bodies. Vinod, who was one of the victim Keni 
} | losta sheltering house, lost his vigour and lost his peace of mind, los Wei 
| his wife. He was in the hands of a powerful fate- the fate that Godt!) Mak 
4 | | shaped for him. He knew that fate was not in his favor. love 
eal acad 
| Vinod was 24, Geetabehn was 24. Her sister Rasmibehnwë tom 
two years younger than two. Yet in height and build she was as goo! mist 
as her sister. At the outset, the only difference between them eA 
he had not loved her. However, they respected each other. z | 
q was a cultured lady. She did not want an illicit affair. Butina pa 

| like this, she wanted safety and security. Of course his d + 
i look made her forget herself. So natural to her age she had re | 
| | | and her urge was irresistible. ‘I love you’, Rasmibehn told j 


r noii 
me : ing 
MHE next moment. She was smiling all over. ... The avid reading l 
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as Vinod was pondering one day and recalling his old nursery 

e ‘Row row a boat/ Gently down the stream/Merrily, merrily 
ph D merrily/ Life is a dream’. ‘Man’s born one day, he educates 
Bie a career, marries and raises a family and he dies as he 
Hi He further unlocks that man is tempted by the beauty of the 
world to aspire to live life of luxury. If he works for it, there is no 
problem. But many people wish to live luxuriously without working 
for it. They think there is a short cut for success. “Troubles begin 
there’, Vinod felt. After their rehabilitation and with the passage of 


reveals 


time their marriage was settled on 20" May and conducted in the 
city’s magnificent hall and a large number of people, many of whom 
were VIPs, attended it. Those who gathers, blessed the newly weds. 
They said ‘May they live for hundred years‘. Thus the novel ends 


| happily with the marriage bell. 


The book is published by A Shivanagouda Patil Publication, 
Karnataka, India with a foreword by Professor Malcolm McKinnon, 
Victoria University Wellington, New Zealand. The remark of Professor 
Malcolm McKinnon is most apt when he says ‘the novel is a ‘universal’ 
love story. It has reminders of the romances crafted by the author’s 
academic speciality, the English writer Thomas Hardy. And like many 
romances, it encompasses suspense, drama, confusion, 
misunderstanding, loss and reconciliation. Itis a great reading.’ 


Satendra Kumar 
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Beyond Borders by A. N. Dwivedi, Adhyayan Publishig| Anoti 


and Distributors, New Delhi, 2008, p 53. | aliter 


BOOK REVIEW 


| use of 
The present anthology entitled Beyond Borders underrevia! yetan 


isacollection of 41 poems. The poems in the collection are impregnate!) five ti 
with Indian thoughts and culture which are expressed by the oblige} there 
use of phonemes, words and sentences followed by figuresa!| detail 
images. The very first poem ‘Thought-Birds’ personifies the ideat ‘Rhy 
flying in the sky like a poet with the help of imaginative wingsast!| secon 
touch the height of success and ‘fathom the depth of ocean witho P and‘ 
getting dull or dry’. Like the water flow, the bard and bird areas asup 
invulnerable and ‘flowing to its destination without any obstruction) diam 
fear’. The poem is abound with the example of consonance as thelas | Aian 
consonant sounds are the same in the words as ‘dwell’ and swell, | tired 
‘food’ and ‘mood’, ‘freedom’ and ‘wisdom’, ‘sky’ and ‘dry’, W@ eoun 
and ‘tear’ etc. In the second poem the quality of a bardis reveal ie 
‘who is lost in thought and surges with feelings which are not bovgt 

or sold in market-dealings. Another poem ‘Beyond Borders'is| 


example ofalliteration and enjambment. Here the brad apprecitt even 
the power ofhis poetry ‘which takes us beyond borders oft We? 
space’ ‘where the sun and the moon rise’. He concludes his fe thep 
with this statement of having magical power to ‘open the an _, Wher 
Heaven where the celestial beings live’. The poem is also ie | also 
with rhyming scheme as matching the ending sounds of the R a ny 


, W 
; Sra e, 
words as ‘hell and dwell’, ‘skies and rise’, ‘unknown and ton | Uses 
and meet’. 
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[mages and Symbols play a vital rolein Dwivedi’s poetry. His 
es are subtle, controlled, apt and moving. They heighten the 
significance of the meaning ofthe poems by hinting atitin a cool and 
ordered manner. ‘The Poetic Process is a fine example of images 
ysed by the poet in the following lines: ‘Fired by a divine spark/ the 
get knocks at the doors/of the Muse for apt words/glowing images 
and symbols/ thinks and rethinks over them/to control the floods’. 
another fertile poem consists of only two sentences with the use of 
alliteration in the words ‘fertile’, ‘far’, ‘farther’ and the foregrounding 
yseof the conjunction ‘and’ as ‘n’ scattered throughout the poems. In 
yet another poem entitled ‘Words’ the bard stresses the word ‘words’ 
vetimes with the values ofit in different ways. [fone wants to enjoy 
thereal images, one must read ‘Images’ in which Dwivedi has had in 
detailed ‘like birds in the sky before nestling in a page’. The poem 
‘Rhythmic Ripples’ is full of fine rhythm and rhyme scheme as the 
second line matching with the forth line like ‘verse’ and ‘terse’, “flush’ 
and ‘hush’, craft’ and ‘art’. According to Dwivedi the mind ofman is 
asuper computer which acts in multiple realms and tums dreams into 
diamonds and vision into gems. The poem ‘Lifeis a Winding Stair’ 
abounds in the use of participles in the words as ‘winding stair’, " getting 
tired’, ‘rolling selves’, besides the use of pararhymein which vowel 
sounds are used in different words as in the pair of ‘bare’ and “bone’, 
‘mud’ and ‘mire’. 


We could also have the glimpses of the “Interrogative sentences’ 
venin the title of the poems as in ‘A Poet-Who is He’, ‘What are 
We, “How Can F orget 2003?’ Recalling Shelley and Wordsworth 
ao also reveals the universal truth in the poem ‘The Two Shores’ 
m ae the reality of life whichis a bitter truth. The poem 
i: 3 pes catis anvil of intermittent vowels wa by the poet as 
te Re > talks and ‘yawns’, and ‘foe’ and ‘fan . The bard also 

ases like ‘darling and bold’, ‘dreams and visions’, ‘rich and 
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royal’, ‘bread and curd’, ‘powder and cream’, ‘spick and Span’ « 
and sheen’, ‘warm and winsome’, ‘murmur and Moan’ sia £ 
fog’, ‘saints and sages’, ‘madams a misses’, ‘wealth and ial 
‘wily and weird’, ‘barks and bites’, ‘sand and Boule 5 “Weak il | 
meek’, ‘lakes and pools’, as one finds in ‘The School Headmaster 
‘tit-bits’, ‘sweet n sour’, ‘day n night’. Like Bacon the poet aso, N 
terse sentence as it could be seen in “Knowledge-Hunting’, The 
leaves no ground in paying a wordy tribute to Eliot and Auden 
were ‘trend-setter’ and ‘hitched the wagon to the star’ respective} 
| whicl 
Dwivedi hardly missed to pen the true picture ofthe nation, 
which the poor becomes ‘poorer’ and rich becomes ‘richer’ throug 
the poem ‘Panchayati Raj’. In “A Dirty Fish’ we get the real picin 
of the modern man who is nothing but ‘a pack of lies’, ‘a bundled! Gils 
evils’, and ‘a dirty fish in the pond’. The bard also gives red signal! ail 
| those who are fan of ‘cyber café’ which is smirched with bog-th! ine 
more you effort to out, the more you go down and ‘plundersalli ” Pe 
stores and reduces it to a pauper’. In the poem ‘The Shivalik Hili 3 
the poet goes back to turn the pages of history when Daksha Praja 
performed his yajna in the lap of Shivalik Hills in response to theang 
iy of his daughter who burnt herself for the honor of her spouse. Thett 
| | Indian sensibility of the bard could be viewed in this very poem: 
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Di 
This volume is really a showcase of his time whereinthep® Dias 


i I 
has carved out an interesting niche for himself. For the bard wor’ a i 
Bey gyrate and swivel like falcons. The salient features of his ee a 
Hat sobriety of art, penchant for simple words, clarity of thoughtan®™ | Mo 


| tll as 
i | i of expression. I feel the readers will find in these poems @ E ( = 
| | vh thread, which is man’s ultimate desire for freedom and awi a 
Hl tee to 
W 


y | 
Satendra Kuni 
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Nilanshu Kumar Agarwal. Discovering Stephen Gill: A 
Collection of Papers and Articles 


Literary oeuvre is the outcome of thought process. The product 
which emerges out of the exercise becomes the intellectual asset of 
thenation. Stephen Gillis providential in finding a coterie of kindred 
spirits who could read and interpret his works for knowledge 
dissemination. It is the duty of the society to the artists. This review 
sails through Discovering Stephen Gill: A Collection of Papers 
and Articles by Nilanshu Kumar Agarwal to fulfill the same inahumble 


way. The book under review has articles dealing with different aspects 


of Stephen Gill as a writer. 


AN .Dwivedi’s article “Fissures and Fractures: Identity Crisis 
in Gill’s Poetry” gives a clarion call to the need for a unbiased, genuine 
common criteria to identify people based on innate qualities. Thus, 
the article opens the reader’s mind to evolve a common parlance to 
combat identity crisis. D.Parameswari’s article “The Dialectics of 
Diasporic Experience: A Reading Stephen Gill” illustrates readers 
With migrant’s sensibilities with regard to language, gestures, attire, 
Job market „hypocrisy and lifeless souls in a alien culture. The article 
throws light on the necessity to compromise, negotiate, accept and 
on new culture (melting pot) to resolve psychic conflicts ina 

S’life. TRavichandran’s article, “Green Dovein the Shrine: 

“Concems in Stephen Gill’s Shrine” implant hope on nature’s vitality 
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e Vettioby 
quoting Gaia hypothesis.. The author believes that chaos; is they 
of communication delinks between mankind and ature 
categorically asserts that revival of rapport with nature would empong, 
human being to live in peace and harmony. The article‘ ‘Socig ation al 
Reghu Nath in Gill’s Jmmigrant: A Study” by G.Dominic Savion 
S.J. Kala is based on formal sociology. George Simmel’s clas 
is used as the guideline for the study. The paper identifies the soci 
type of Reghu as ‘astranger’. The article helps readers to underst; 
that far-reading engagements, controversial issues and even fet 
encounters shape one’s behaviour. The article also throws lightonts 


1 


impact of one’s status and role, in the process of sociation. The varioy! 


modes of interaction namely dyad, trial, super ordination-| 


subordination and their potential impact in shaping human behaviog 
is clearly brought out. Readers are exposed to a galaxy of encountes 


such as humiliation, illumination, shock, frustration, affirmation 


enlightenment, inadequacy etc. that moulds one’s behaviour. 


Short story as a literary form is a effective tool to reach commit 
people. It is not a poor substitute for novel which demands great 
time. By virtue of length and force, it remains popular among reade 
Ashok Kumar and Roopali in “Stephen Gill’s Life’s Vagaries‘4 
Critique” estimate Gill as a master of reversal technique in short ston 
writing. Sailendra Narayan Tripathy’s article “Seeking the Dovel 
Peace” mark Gill as a poet of copious moods. Kanwar Dinesh Sine 
identifies Gill as a poet of conscience in his article “In the Fire n 
He finds Gill’s conscience craving for nature in its full forma 
democracy in its real sense. 


anis 
Nilofar Akhtar’s paper titled “Stephen Gill’s Immigh 


e id 
Study in Diasporic Consciousness’ exemplifies the truth that the? 
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„rationis an admixture of enticement and entrapment. Nikola 
ve y’sarticle “Paradoxes in the works of Stephen Gill” shatters 
is of sixth-sense in man. This article summarily rejects man as 
: ¿civilized creature as he is unwilling to accept God’s ways. 
opDwivedi’s article “Cross-cultural Conflicts in Stephen Gill’s 
immigrant (1982)” raises a volley of doubts in the minds of people 
who aspire to settle abroad. The article depicts culture as a double- 


edged sword to be handled with caution and contempt. 


Shweta Saxena’s paper “Angst of Alienation in Stephen Gill’s 
Poetry” explores the vaccum in the mind of poet created by 
displacement and disillusionment. According to the author, this black 
hole affected positively in Stephen Gill to construe a gamut of poetry. 
Nilanshu Kumar A garwal’s article, “A Critique of Stephen Gill’s Literary 
Sensibility” helps readers to unravel the sources of Gill’s literary works. 


* The author rightly places him among the few who, by their traumatic 


mm 
great 
eaden 
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rt ston) 
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rm att 


experience, enriched world literature. P.Raja evokes an interesting 
episode from Tamil literature to illustrate the prestigious position, poets 
held over politics in the article “The Power of the Written Word: A 
Note on the Poetry of Stephen Gill”. There is an instance in the same 
source where verbal power wins over political prejudice to effect 
opinion change. 


In “Rainbow Strings: Hope in the Poetry of Dr.Stephen Gill”, 
Ann Iverson says that Gill’s lyrics aids readers to rejuvenate trust and 
"claim peace. He further says that Gill’s poetry stuffed with gratitude 


to ; i 
_ , Nature serves as an oasis to gain moral support and confidence 1n 


ra? 
o 


bag towards absolute peace. John Paul Loucky is sceptical of 
“Poet's extraordinary faith over world federalism and oneness Owing 
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“Stephen Gill : Poet and Protester for Peace”, ary i 
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Aju Mukhopadhyay in the article “Poet Stephen Gil: A | 
of Peace” makes it clear that religion is not the dividing force nt 
world. He establishes that, at the higher levels of religion, there 
division and no idol. The author views that peace is often deplore, 
the blunders of champions. Hence, it remains a reverie, “Stephen 
: A Time-Tested Person with a Time-Trusted Vision”, by Thole, 
Ashok Chakravarthy portrays that diverse culture and language cam 
be bottlenecks to world Federal State. Gill’s Government will ne, 
invade but integrate cultures and languages retaining their identis| 
(salad bowl). 


The volume showcases Gill’s accomplishment as prolificwt| 
who has drawn considerable attention from the academia. Thebat 
discusses Gill’s philosophy in myriad standpoint. Real aa 
replete with arguments powerful enough to create a strong impatit) 
the reader’s mind. The book carries scholarly articles on Gilt 
experiment with diverse literary forms. Review on poetry outnum] 
commentary on other genres. The book is a treatise for rescat, 
scholars to navigate Gill’s literary sensibilities on Nature, World! 
and Diaspora. 


| 
| 


R. Anandam & G. Baskar” 
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| em€ 
Editorial | radi 
| Itis 
New Voices of the’ 
Contemporary Indian English Literature The 
struc 
patr 
This editorial was initially developed in the form ofa keynote | Bie 
address which I delivered in a seminar on “New Voices of indi 
Contemporary Literature” organized by the Department of English, | welt 
R.G. College, Meerut. Hence, at the very outset let me expressmy | rt 
thankfulness to the host of this seminar whose noble intervention 3 iier 
activated my academic faculty to work in this direction. A 

In retrospect, I remember the year 1995, the year of my | 

project on Canadian Poetry in British Columbia University wherel | 
was to seek answers to the questions regarding the distinct identity of A | 
this literature. These questions were: Is Canadian literature an echo | E 
of British and American literature? or Is it original or uniquein ise! | 
How can we define Canadian literature? What are the contexts af % 


Canadian literature which make it different from British and Ameno | acsi 


literature? To day when we talk ofnew voices of Indian English Eo 
eitera 


these questions once again seem to be pertinent. Here Ir 
anecht f 
i | 


these questions: Is contemporary Indian English Literature® ei ity 
of Indian English literature written so far? or Is it original or e ns 
í . (2 ' 

itself? How can we define the New Voices? What aret!eit 00” off 


H 
; ere: pecai" 
The answer cannot be given to these questions independently 
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pe questions have an assimilative character and so come the answers. 


The literature of the new voices has been receiving increasingly 
academic and disciplinary recognition throughout the globe. It has 
emerged as a distinct literary genre. Its emergence has produced a 
radical transformation or ‘paradigm shift in literary and cultural studies. 
[tis in the process of acquiring canonical status. The new voice are 
the voices of protest, the voices of challenge and the voices of stance. 
They are concerned with giving a voice to the protest against power 
structure ;they are concerned with giving a voice to the challenge against 
patriarchal, and institutionalized social and cultural frameworks; they 
are concerned with giving a voice to the privileged stance against 
indigenous and regional writers. But the new voices have not been 
valued for this account. Rather they have been valued because they 
espouse social and political ideology; because they intend to offer a 


intend to provide a profound insight into the forces nma shape a new 
society, its new literature and aesthetics. 


If I categorically spot these new voices, I would say that itis 
the dalit voices that make protest against power structure, it is the 
feminist and women voices that make challenge against patriarchal 
and institutionalized social and cultural frameworks, and it is the 
diasporic voices that make a privileged stance against indigenous 
and regional writers. Here the common denominator is that their 
‘esthetics is different from traditional aesthetics. 


In order to deal with the new voices of Indian English literature, 
twouldbe į in the fitness of things to have a cursory look at Indian 
*sthetics, In Indian context, aesthetics means “science and philosophy 
Hine art.” Thus it has two aspects-the first is the science and the 
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| second is philosophy. Here science means the creative use Oflangy, 


| and composition and philosophy is the experience ofthe absolute, 

moral prescription as the function of literature. In Indian aesthetics tig 
| experience in literature has been understood as Rasa-Brahma-yg, da 
(school dealing with the experience ofabsolute in literature), oneof 
the three shcools of Indian aesthetics, the other two being the Nad. 
Brahma-vada (school dealing with the experience of absolute in Musi) 
absolute in literature architecture). 


The dalit aesthetics negates the function and purpose of 
traditional aesthetics as it intends to offer a theory that explains how 
politics works in a society and provide a profound insight into the 


forces that shape a new society, its new literature and aesthetics. 


The dalit writers have received their inspiration from the dalit 
literary movement! and the Little Magazine movement. They have 
also taken inspiration from the movement of Blacks in the distantland 
of North America, and have found answer in the creative display of 


thus put on record their response and reaction to the place of dalifin 
j the social system. It is important to note here that while responding 
| to the past experience, the dalit writers are conscious of the present 
and give hint of the future. They make a fervent plea fora complete 
overhaul of society by questioning all notions of class and caste. This 
spiritis a kind of desire for a truly dalit literature which would confirm 
the dalit identity by ~ 


— expressing the dalit’s agony, assertion, resistance, 


j 
| 

| . 
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protest, resistance and aggression rather than in the anguish, misery, | 
| pain and exploitation of dalit. They are determined to narrate, and | 


EE $ ; e 
| at the levels of phoneme, lexis, grammar, sentence or Subject, episode / 
| e 


and Vastu-Brahma-vāda (school dealing with the experience of | 


new 


gel, | 
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New Voice: 


protest and mobilization, instead of generating sympathy for 
them; 

_-expressing the dalit anubhava (experience) which takes 
precedence over anumdana (speculation); 

__using ungrammatical language, different from the standard 
norms of expression based on the creative use of language; 
_-avoiding or targeting classical myths and symbols; 
—replacing the savarna protagonist with the dalit protagonist. 


Expression of the dalit anubhava (experience): 

Arun Dangle defining dalit literature, says that dalit literature 
isnot simply literature. .. [it] is associated with a movement to bring 
about change. ..it [is] strongly evident that there is no established 
critical theory behind [dalit writings]; instead there is a new thinking 
and anew point of view.” Daya Pawar’s Achut, Saran Kumar 
Limbale’s Akkarmasz, and Ompraksh Valmiki’s Jiithan etc deal with 
the lives of schedule castes, socially outcaste, separate well, separate 
cremation ground, non-availability of house on rent, hiding caste, 
prohibition for entering the public place, drawing of dead animal—all 


events are expressions of dalit anubhava. 


Avoidance of creative use of language: 

Regarding the creative use of language Limbale himself says: 
My father is a savarna (belonging to higher caste); my mother is an 
Untouchable; my grandfather is a Mohammedan... „Lam the son ofa 
kept ofa village Headman. I do not know who Iam.™ He further 
‘ays: “I have six sisters; all got married but now they are separated 


| fom their husbands. They now live with somebody else.” He adds : 


a mother was raped, my sister was raped. Do I need to express 
‘mina creative language?” (translation is mine). 


oe CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar äi 


Targetting the classical myths and symbols: 
The dalit writers hit Manu, Rama, Krishna, and MANY othe 
In his novel, Digvijayi Ravana Mataprasad, a dalit write 


, Shows 
Ravan as a hero instead of Rama. In The White Tiger Arving 


Adig 
: : a 
uses assertion, resistance, anger, protest as weapons to target Indian 


culture and Indian aesthetics. Here I would like to makea Mention of 
U R Anantha Murthy, Sariskara: A Rite for a Dead Man also in 
which Naranappa, said to Praneshacharya, the Crest Jewe| of the 
Vedanta Philosophy:”I’ll destroy Brahmanism, I certainly will, Myonly 
sorrow is that there is no brahminism really lett to destroy in this place 
except you.”( 23). Here Anantha Murthy targets the Indian 
institutionalized social and cultural framework based on power, 


Replacing the savarna protagonist with the dalit protagonist: 
In the novel Balram Halwai, a son of a rickshaw puller, hit 
Indian culture by describing the Ganga as “the black river”, the “river 
of Death’. He murders his master, Ashok, a savarna for no faultof 
his own, and considers this act of killing a kind of awakening by 
recapitulating the words of Buddha, “I am just one who has wokenup 
while the rest of you are still sleeping” He adds: “Kill enough people 
and they will put up bronze statues to you in near Parliament Housein 
| Delhi—but that is glory and not what I am after. All I wanted was the 
| | chance to be a man and for that one murder was enough” He 
| | reiterating his justification of killing his master, says “Pll never say! 
made a mistake that night in Delhi when I slit my master’s throat.” 


Thus the dalit aesthetics is based on the theory ofneg@"™? 
an operation with the help of which a new proposition is being ne i 

s ._ ° $ 4 0. 
from a given proposition. It threatens the existing system base 


; ‘ety, It 
caste and give way to a new system, based on casteless soc Jee 


i . o ; indu 
claims to have history which is not illusionary or unreal as Hi 
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| netaphysical theory may make one to believe. It condemns traditional 


netics aS brahminical. It negates expression causing aesthetic 
experience. ‘It negates hierarchies of language and privilege. 

As far as the women and feministic voices are concerned, 
they toO intend to offer a theory that explains how politics works ina 
society. They intend to provide a profound insight into the forces that 
shape anew society, its new literature and aesthetics. By asking two 
pasic questions related to the status of women in society: i) what is 
bout the women? ii) why is the situation as it is?, they challenge the 
patriarchal and institutionalized social and cultural frameworks. The 
questions and reactions are based on the theory of difference, the 
theory of inequality and the theory of oppression. By theory of 
difference means that woman’s location in, and experience of, most 
situations is different from that of men in that situation; by theory of 


» inequality means that woman’s location in most situations is not only 


different but is less privileged than or unequal to that of man; and by 
theory of oppression means that woman is oppressed, restrained, 
subordinated, molded, used and abused by man. 


The feminist and women voices focus on major issues related 
woman, her awakening to the realization of her individuality, her 
breaking away with traditional image, her relation with man and her 
aims and objectives. They have developed their own perceptions 
Concerning the revival of woman, her urge and needs, her problems 
and predicaments, and her survival tactics, in view of their own social 
“onditions but the common denominator in their works is the 


» “ansformation of the idealized woman into an assertive, self-willed 


Wo . p 5 
man searchi ng and discovering her true self. 


There are three types of new women defined on the basis of 
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the assertion that takes place in them. The contemporary 


. . Poets, | won 
novelists and playwrights all give voice to such women characte, } ‘es? 
3 


j -these three categories in one way or the 
falling Er i g l y other ie] aa 
aracters are: 

|| - womench a a 
iv a or E If worl 
a 1) Those who sot or their self and Challenge the | beco 
| circumstances they are put in. They seek a new balance of power | ofse 
| between the sexes. They realize that every relationship including with 

| A i 
| marriage is a trap and so seek a refuge in extra marital relationship uses 


forced by loneliness and marital incompatibility. Later they leamthrough | Mik 
trial and error that imitating male attitude does not lead them towards | thea 
a complete and dignified life. They seem to say that women should | thec 
desire freedom within the bounds of her obligations and responsibilities 
The women protagonists of Shashi Deshpande belong to this class. 
Indu has an extra-marital relationship with Naren in Roots and offe 
Shadows, Saru’s socializing with Boozie has a calculated moveto -5 war 
have sexual autonomy in Dark Holds No Terror, Jaya’s relation with | acce 
Kamat in That Long Silence, not precisely defined in the novel, all | batt 
escape to find some humane empathy and sharing. But very soonthey | thro 


‘| learn through trial and error that imitating male attitude does not lead | ther 
i | them towards a complete and dignified life. | O 
| | ho 
| 2) Those who are extra-ambitious and reject tht | tu 
| | traditional value system of Indian society. They attempt to makesens | feel 
| for themselves out oftheir senseless position in a world whichmaks | toa 
| nosense because the moral, religious, political and social E a 
| | | that men/women have erected, have collapsed. Ata gaia p \ F 
| i ___ their life, they, realizing the absurdities of life, have the ae f 
ait self-actualization. Shobha De’s Karuna in Socialite Evenings H 
| Raniin Starry Nights, Nisha in Sultry Days, Mikki in Sisters? il 


; type? | Pla 
the women characters in Snapshots represent the second tP 
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omen. Karuna in Socialite Evenings, a middle class girl who 
W 


j jes? erately wants to become rich, and so passes a series of events 


iv olving glamour, Sex, unhappy marriage, divorce, wishes to transcend 
hese absurdities of life by writing for the status ofthe Indian urban 
women. Aasha Rani in Starry Nights again a town girl who wants to 
become number one heroine ofBollywood, undergoes the absurdities 
ofsexual experiences and then being disillusioned with them, turns 
witha hope for better life with her daughter to her father’s studio and 
yses her creative potential. Similarly Nisha inher novel Sultry Days, 
Mikki in Sisters, and the women characters in Snapshots realizing 
theabsurdities of life, try to transcend them with a hope in one way or 


the other. 


3) Those who assert without blowing trumpets or without 
offending any. They induce their family members with a feeling of 
warmth towards modernity; they deviate from dissatisfaction to 
acceptance and from tolerance to generosity. To them, family is nota 
battle ground for skirmishes and the desired results can be achieved 
through patience and perseverance as well. In Rama Mehta’s fiction, 
there is the emergence of the third type of woman who seeks to 
synthesize traditions with modern values which are the needs of the 
hour. In Inside the Haveli the protagonist, Geeta without blowing 
tumpets or without offending any, induces her mother-in-law witha 
feeling of warmth towards modemnity; she deviates from dissatisfaction 
loacceptance and from tolerance to generosity. Geeta asserts herself 
and proves that family is not a battle ground for skirmishes and the 


desired results can be achieved through patience and perseverance as 
well. 


Here I would like to make a special mention of the women 
Pay wrights, The playwrights like Tripurari Sharma, Dina Mehta, 
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Manjula Padmanabhan, Mrinal Pande, Malini Bhattarchą 
Nabaneeta Dev Sen have carved a niche for themselves int 
While the plays like Lights Out, Brides Are Not jor Bums 
Mangalam, Getting Away With Murder deal with gender “eae 
in various aspects, the plays like Bahu, Lado Masi, Swing of Desir 
exhibit the suppressed and repressed self of woman that craves for 
fresh breath and space. Besides foregrounding issues that are largely 
ignored or deflected by the mainstream playwrights, playtexts like 
Harvest, Wooden Cart, and Beyond Facades deal with topical issues 
and stimulate intelligent exploration.” 


Like dalit and feminist voices, the diasporic voices also have 
been valued not merely because they are concerned with givinga 
voice to the displaced and dislocated, not because they are all 
determined to narrate, and thus put on record their pasts-bequeathed 


profound insight into the forces that shape a new society; they offera 
theory that explains how politics works in a society of different cultures. 


The fundamental premisé of diasporic voices areas follows: | 


—it is associated with the sense of displacement; 

—it carries a sense of desire for the return to their roots, 
—it has feeling of nostalgia and remembrance of the home 
country; 

—it is associated with a sense of loss; 

—it informs the diasporic consciousness; 

—1t involves a painful process of acculturation and adjustment 


. . s i are 
After migrating to any country directly or indirectly, inae és 
social and political restrictions on the life of the diaspora, so the oe 
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arya, | giters donot respond to the social and political life. In order to satisfy 

a. peir oF eative urge and to awaken their national pride, they choose 


ning, | pepast for their writings. They have a general exposure to other 
ence multures after leaving their country and this makes them project their 
esire sorious past. The feeling of the better past than the present, which is 
8 for munting them, again gives a consequent curiosity in the past. They 
rgely | ow want to make an assessment of their own nation in relation to 
slike | gher nations of the world. They are aware of the fact that they are 


stes | different from those with whom they interact. They use past as a 


| weapon ofa psychological war. The feeling to do justice with a certain 

event is yet another factor of this diasporic consciousness among the 
have diasporic writers. Though the scene is much changed now, the current 
inga | ofhistorical consciousness is still flowing among the diasporic Indian 
eall | writers as they now make an assessment and re-assessment of the 
thed past from a fresh perspective. They do not spare any opportunity to 
, but 3 express their nostalgic response to their homeland and reaction to the 
idea | alien land lead to a kind of hope for change of the alien land into a 


fera | neWwhomeland. 
ures. 
This literature is filled with their immediate experiences in the 
WS: | hostile, social environment where they feel themselves doubly 
marginalized: first they are immigrants and second because they belong 
; racial often linguistic, usually religious minorities. In a word, the 
om? | alienation of the immi grant and the bitter stings of racism and religious 
bigotry, the painful daily realities and their native civilization and 
Taditions are_important factors in shaping their lives, politics and art. 
Actucial concern in contemporary diasporic literature continues to be 
5 MT orializing of history. The lives of hundreds and thousands of 
Me Abourets shipped from India to work in the Caribbean are remembered 
“a ‘their literature. V S Naipaul’s A House for Mr Biswas and Laxmi 


“tsaud’s Butterfly in the Wind are good expr ession of this concer. 
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ath 
| Ifthe diasporic literature is now largely set in degraded urb an 
| and has its themes loneliness, harassment, exploitation, iti 
| because they remain passionately conscious of their Slave p 
| also continue to perceive the society in the centre 


ands, 


ASt, they 
i as being racially 
||| determined. 


At the end of his work Culture and Imperialism, Edwar 
Said quotes a twelfth century monk from Saxony Hugo of St. Vicar 


globe. He holds that the exile first becomes ‘tender’ (who finds his 
homeland sweet), then ‘strong’ (to whom every soil is his Native one) 
and finally ‘perfect’ (to whom the entire world is a foreign place)”. 


The diasporic poets who find themselves sandwich between two 
cultures: “born under one law, to another bound”. Uma 
Parameswaran versifies this nostalgia and exposes the sad facade that 


her poems, feels imprisoned and so says: 


Iam too used to the sounds 
Ofliving things 
Ofbirds in the moming 
Ofrain and wind at night 
Not the drone of furnace fan 
And hiss of hot blasts 
And whose of washing machine 
Open the windows, son, 
And let me go back 
To sun and air 
And sweat and even flies and all 
But not this, not this. "4 
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Isca |, jn U8 Parameswaran’s tase, a nyame figure, a king who 
ton } goats between heaven and earth rejected by Lain, isauseful metaphor 
t, they for displaced people. fade poem there are Seen fi gures—Poet, 
cially | Chander, Usha, Chandni Dilip, Sharad, Savitri, J ayanta, Bihari, 
“| poomima, Tara, Suri, Tara’s Mother-in-law, Veejala, Visual, and 
yitbal—to express nostalgic plain and Canadian consciousness. The 

lward | poetis agonized to find herselfin tite state of Trishanku as “born under 
Vica | one law, to another bound”!’.This state of trishanku also finds 


tothe | expression in “Migratory Birds” of Surjeet Kalsey. On the one hand, 
shis , she seems to be confident to go back to the homeland while on the 
sone) | other she also realizes some force which checks her return from the 
ce)? | alien land to the homeland: 

atwo | 

Uma We 

ethat | the migratory birds 

neof * are here this season 

thinking 

we will fly 


back to our home 
for sure .7° 


But 


No one knows 

| which invisible cage imprisons us? 
| and the flight begins to die slowly 
inour wings. 

í ‘ some ofus are drawn with 

| the chain 

Some lag 


in the swamp 
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no sun, no earth 
where to look at, what to look for?!® 


| | M. G. Vassanji puts this predicament in No New Landi inthe 
following way:” We are but creatures of our origins and howeve 
stalwartly we march forward, paving new roads, sl Naping new Works, 
the ghosts from our past stand not far behind and are not easily 


shaken.” 


In the 21* century life is complex, complicated, and full of 
conflicts and confusion and one might say full of chaos which finds 
expression in the minds of the youth. Chetan Bhagat seems to be the 
first writer who understands the minds of the youth today and writes 
accordingly. Friendship (emphasis is mine) is the must important 
__ thing the youth of today believes in. They can do anythin g for the sake 
||| of friends. They can grow with friends as well as fall with them. The 
| characters in Chetan Bhagat represents this youth who grow with 
friends as well as fall with them. Like dalit, feminist and diaporic 


traditional aesthetics. Yet there is an emergence of new society on the 


| Indian cyclic concept of life. The West is always worried about 
future which leads to psychological insecurity. It is an’anxiety-ridden 
society. It has right-oriented civilizations and institutions, directed 
| | towards one’s own self which generates conflicting mode. Chetan 
||| Bhagat’s characters represent this individualistic society. In Five? oint 
Someone Hari, Ryan and Alok stay together, gossip together, have 
fun and live their life to the full. The three friends come together becaus 
they realize they cannot fulfill the unrealistic expectations of people 
|| prove they are brilliant, and therefore plan to enjoy lif? as it come 
| | They will not be put off by being looked down upon as five point 
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tat New 


| „meone—the enmorgy used to signifyin g poor academic 
j pifon ers (five point e the grade point average on a scale of 
en): The novel, One Night @ the Call Center explores a diverse 
nthe | setof characters — the self-doubting Shyam; his ex-girlfriend, Priyanka, 
fever | „hose mother would do anything to see her married to a rich NRI; 

orks. | thearrogant and impulsive Vroom; Esha, who is anxious to make it 

asily | big in the world of fashion; and Radhika, a dutiful wife whose 

lationship with her husband takes a disastrous turn. In The Three 

| Mistakes of My Life again one finds that all the friends Govind, Ishaan 

illof | and Omi start their business and grow together in their career and 

finds | gether they face a downfall. Like his other novels, this novel too 

ethe | begins with a flashback from a real life incident. One of the three 

rites | mends in the novels, Govind Patel, e-mails Bhagat before his attempt 

rtant  tosuicide and leaves him ina fuss, but finally the latter gets him, in 

sake | Ahmedabad, in a hospital where he is striving hard for his life. Here 

The 7#gain three friends Govind, Ishaan and Omi are to be found. They 

with | had been together since a long time, planned their future with one 

oric | mother, started business as a joint venture but mishappenings brought 

yor- | them apart and what stood in between now was just hatred. 


eof | To conclude, the new voices of contemporary Indian English 
out | literature have emerged and explored a place and space for 
den | Yemselves, The new voices have constructed and changed the contexts 


3 of : eee ; 

ted | the contemporary Indian English literature by making a protest 

tan | Mal : we 

tan | “Inst power Structure, by making a challenge against patriarchal 
it | institutional 

pinl institutionalized social and cultural frameworks; and by making a 


ave | Mileged Stance 
use y 


eto | 


against indigenous and regional writers. 


Notes & References ‘ 


l . 
The dalit literature received its first impetus with the advent 
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of leaders like Mahatma Phule and Ambedkar in Maharashtra Wet of 
brought forth the issues ofdalits through their works and writings i / f ali 
the 1960s, with this new trend in writings, a sense of ti 
consciousness was reinforced. As a result, this dalit Conscious, 


| 
| 


mag 


| ; : PET esa pros 
| inspired many dalits to come forth with their writings in Marathi Hing | mag 
? © 


Tamil and Punjabi. The writers like Narayan Survey, Namdeo Dha | ` Dar 
Daya Pawar, Arun Kamble, Arun Dangle , and many others Wrote} Saja 
stunningly new Indian literature in the sixties and seventies. Afi) Bhir 
crop of dalit poets like Joseph Macqwan , Saran Kumar Limbale. | (Luc 
Omprakash Valmiki, Baburao Bagul, Bandhu Madhav and Shankar 
Kharat, received the formal form from the Little Magazine moveme 
which was a kind of rebellious manifestation of the educated youth Poi: 
those days against the establishment. The dalit youths taking inspiratia! Lon; 
from the movement of Blacks in the distant land of North America, 


| | found answer in the creative display of protest, resistance ani 
aggression rather than in the anguish, misery, pain and exploitation ( (Ne 
dalit. The dalit writers from other states of India were inspired} 200: 
| this “liberative spirit, straight and strong style, and poignant poeti: 
f images.” They portrayed the life and struggles of the lowest strata, i 
| low caste. 139 

The Little Magazine movement was a kind of rebellios 
manifestation of the educated youth of those days against " and’ 


3 ; : : s0 
establishment. The Little Magazine movement gave a genuine expresi 
ment?! 


to this desire as its aim was to trace and value this develop i 
letters which were distinctly impregnated with the dalit penr 
Kamleshwar of Sarika and Dr Maheep of Sancetana initiated r ; 
step. The special issues ofthe Little Magazines like yuddhara d 


y kai! 
| Adami and Hans on dalit cetana (dalit consciousness) 


y outi) 
(poetry), Kahani (story) and sahitya (literature) were brou 


i 
ahah fier au 
which ong hundred dalit writers were published. Therea 
-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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d non-dalit magazines announced to bring out special issues on the 
galit literature. The dalits of Maharashtra Started Anguttar a Hindi 
magazine from Nagpur, which, besides taking up the daliti issues, 

rovided a forum for Hindi dalit writers also. There were many other 
magazines like Bhim, Ambedakar Mission, sambik (Patna), Dhamm 
Darpan, Ham Dalit ,Himāyatī, Abhimūk Nâyak, Dalit Prakriya, 

Sajag Pi ahari, Aúvaghoúa, Samaya Sarokār (Delhi), Nirnayaka 
Bhim, Lok Siicak (Kanpur), Parisad Sandesa (M P) and Prajna 
(Lucknow). 


*Arun Dangle, “Dalit Literature: Past, Present and Future” in 
Poisoned Bread ed. Arun Dangle. New Delhi: Orient 
Longman, 1994.) vil-viil. 
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(New 


The world is being viewed as a global village with all its cultural, 
s, 15, | social and political differences disappearing and walls of multiplicity 
| and an indifferent, unconnected distant behaviour collapsing and 
s, 15.! enabling the world to emerge as a unified and cultural whole. This 
ô would mean that mass media like the radio and television as well as 
lence | thel.T sector developing on a grand scale offering opportunities for 
one and all to take part in the revolution. By contrast, some of the 
titics of the globalization both those sceptical ofits desirability and 


dal! those doubtful of its presence 


see behind “ globalization” an 
| underlying, comprehensive set ofmotives and ofrelative processes 
ie Working on behalf of limited and localised interests: a symmetrically 
inverted position. (Cambridge Companion to Post Colonial 
Literary Studies, | 28). 


; Globalization has brought with it both positive and negative 
~ Mpacts. India asa developing nation is looking up to America as its 
| Wlemodel. In an essay entitled “Fascism’s Firm Footprint in India”, 
a ae Roy has made the following observation: Fascism has come 
| la after the dreams that fuelled the freedom struggle have been 
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frittered away like so much loose change...And now Corporate 
globalisation is being relentlessly and arbitrarily imposed on India 
| rippingit apart culturally and economically.” (Cambridge Comp TN 
||| to Post Colonial Literary Studies,32). 


Literature is the outpouring of the anguish or the reflections of 


an individual or society on to paper. Like the wheel of time We are 


nineteenth century seems to be happening right now here, In the 
nineteenth century, there was a mad rush for materialistic progress in 
America and the effects of the mad rush have been portrayed in 
Theodore Dreiser’s novels Sister Carrie, American Tragedy, andso 


| on. The migration of the rural populous to the city centre in search of 


gold led many to success, and some laggards in frustration tumedto | 


| crime and violence. The rich and scheming among the criminals could 
manipulate the law in their favour while the poor languished in the jails. 
| There the flashy din and bustle of city life is shown attracting and 
Hi ruining the lives of innocent youth from quieter , far off places and the 
factas to how they fall a victim to the vainer, superficiality of city life 
is portrayed . 


1 We have a parallel in India of today in cities like Bangalore 
| and Gurgaon in Delhi which have been prospering with the 
establishment of BPO’s, call centers, and the I.T. sector and We find 


: To 5 ¢ 
there is a migration ofa large portion of the village dwellers to the 
ood and petter 


cities in search of gold-of better opportunities for livelih 


standards of living. The fact is that not all those who asp! 
ation andthe 


1i J PS z 
[| success are rewarded with the same and so there is frusti 
resultant depression leading the protagonist to do away wit 


who comes in the way of his ambitions. This is the story ° 
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Path Cl 


aged and this is what happens in Arvind Adiga’s The White Tiger. 
sMO 


ae j tales we find that madness for material success enables one 
ndia, i jp these te ie... ai : SS enables one 
anion | 10 adopt paserupulous and evasive strategies to achieve so-called 
guocess in lite. 
nA The present paper is an attempt to study the impact of 
reare globalization in pe selected yo of Chetan Bhagat and Arvind 
ofthe | Adiga. These Buea are ihe voice of a generation of “New India”, 
inthe | who have brought in a drastic, deliberate shift in Indian Writing in 
essin English. Earlier writers like Mahesh Dattani had drawn our attention 
ed in | 1 burning issues that needed to be addressed and redressed 
nds immediately-for instance - issues like transsexual relations ‚gender 
chof discrimination and the oppressive patriarchal system -and now that 
ety | these issues have been brought to the limelight they are being 
could | tedressed. In his plays there are a wide range of women- right from 
ails, ^ the traditional, possessive mother-in-law, down to the modern, 
gand outgoing woman with sexual orientations of her own choice. Most of 
idthe | Dattani’s plays are based at Bangalore and they describe the present 
rylife | Scene in the cosmopolitan atmosphere in Bangalore. Likewise the 
modern stories by Adiga and Chetan Bhagat are based on the lifestyle 


_ Inthe L.T sectors of Gurgaon and Bangalore. 


alore | 
h the Indians won their freedom from British rule in 1947 but 50 
find | Years later this hard won freedom is now being jeopardized by political 


these | Paties who are sell ing India offin chunks. Arundhati Roy has rightly 
etier | POnted out that corporatization and privatization are being welcomed 
stant, °Y the Indian elite and there are men who are selling the country’s 


infiast : vines . eee oem 

dihe | Mhastracture to corporate multinationals who wish to privatise water, 
van | lecha; : 7 SERS 

ers “ticity, oil, coal, steel health, education and telecommunication. 

rica” “Roy has voiced her opinion on the role of Imperial machinery in 


S 
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various fields right from the growth of corporate power, caste 3 
communal politics in India to the corporatized mass media A 
in a perverse manner. 

Adiga’s The White Tiger in an epistolary style depicts men 
and women fighting impossible odds to survive: there is Class wap. 
the war between “the two castes : Men with Big Bellies and the Men 
with Small Bellies” ( The White Tiger). As far as destinies are 
concerned, Adiga’s observation is that there are only two destinies. 
eat or get eaten up.” The text is a depiction of India’s Class/power 
struggle, an example of how the India of call centers meets the India 
of slum dwellers. Bangalore and Gurgaon are portrayed as hubs of 
activity with call center employees travelling in Qualises for their shif 
duties and the places are flood lit literally with magnificent malls and 
captivating dance floors attracting the youth of society. 


The novel reveals the realities of the two Indias- the India of 
the rich and the India of the poor and also portrays eloquently asto 
what happens when both Indias collide. India is revealed as arising 
global power and its injustices, the resultant murder and its aftermath, 
the rise to power through crafty, cunning means seems to be the 
creative destruction that is driving globalism in India. A very powerlul 
observation by the protagonist of the corrupt practices by industrialists 
and politicians is that, “My country is the kind where it pays to play 
both ways: the Indian entrepreneur has to be straight and crooked, 
mocking and believing, sly and sincere, at the same time.” ( The White 
Tiger,8-9). 


t “was 


The White Tiger is a tale of how the protagonis al 
i 


corrupted from a sweet, innocent village fool into a citified fellow 
of debauchery, depravity, and wickedness.” All these changes occur 
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‘ang | got only to him but to his master also of whom it is said that: “he 
Í ; ; 
turned from America an innocent man, but life in Delhi corrupted 


ning 

pim-and once the master of Honda City becomes corrupted, how can 
men | the driver stay innocent?” (The White Tiger,197 ).The mantra for 
var. | suocess iS described thus:” absorbed everything- that’s the amazing 


Men | thing about entrepreneurs. We are like sponges — we absorb and 
gow.” (The White liger,71).Beginning as a village boy with only a 
ries. ynowledge of working in tea shops ,he grows up to become a rich 
wer owner ofa fleet of “twenty-six shining new Toyota Qualises” and he 
ndia has the audacity to remark : it’s true: a few hundred thousand rupees 
sof  ofsomeone else’s money, and a lot of hard work, can make magic 
happen in this country.” (The White Tiger,301)The corrupt state of 
and | politicians in our country is mentioned in Chetan Bhagat’s One Night 

At The Call Center “Why don’t politicians commit suicides?” A call 


_ center employee points out that even though housewives, businessmen, 
aof employees and film stars commit suicide but politicians never do so 
sto | because they are never hurt, they don’t feel anything and unfortunately 
sing | thisnation is run by people who do not feel anything.( One Night At 
ath, | The Call Center, 47.) 


rfl India is basically a peace loving and peaceful agricultural 
lisis | country and thereisa tränsformation in the form of mi gration towards 
lay Cities in search of hetter pastures the latest fad of New India: 


hite Tam talking ofa place in India, at least a third of a country. a 
| fertile place, full ofrice fields and wheat fields and ponds 
C the middle of those field chocked with lotuses and water lilies, 
vas | 


And water buffalos wading through the ponds and chewing 
on the lotuses and lilies. Those who live in this place call itthe 
| Darkness. Please understand Your Excellency that India is 
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two countries in one: an India of light, and an India ofDark 
i 


(| The ocean brings light to my country. (The White Tiger | 4) 


The fact that as a nation we have improved a great deal ang 
that our villages are also prospering very well with a good Standard of 
living, with healthy children and other excellent infrastructure inthe 
form of light and electricity and water have also been mentioned in the 


novel. 


lam proud to inform you that Laxmangath is your typical 
Indian village paradise, adequately supplied with electricity 

3 
running water, and working telephones; and that the children 


ofmy village, raised on nutritious diet ofmeat, eggs, vegetables 
and lentils, will be found, when examined with tapes measure 
and scales, to match up the minimum height and weight 
g standards by the United Nations and the other organizations 
whose treaties our Prime Minister has signed and whose forums 
so regularly and pompously attends.” (The White Tiger;19.) 


Places like Gurgaon have been glorified in the novelas being 
the ‘modernest’ of suburbs in Delhi with the establishment of the 
offices of giant American companies like American Express andso 


on. Not only that there are very big shopping malls like the ones in 
America. All these are proof enough to show that we are becoming 
globalised in the true sense of the word. “Today it’s the modemest 


suburb of Delhi. American express, Microsoft, all the big Americal 


companies have offices there. The main road is full of shopping malls: 

ee: ica, 
each mall has a cinema inside! So if Pinky madam missed Amene 
this was the best place to bring her.” (The White Tiger, 122.) 
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Once again towards the end of the novel there is a reference 
Jore also flourishing with signboards of American shops and 
gchnology companies. Not only that ,the fast pace at which our nation 
saping America not only in consi cinE malls and dance floors, but 
indians are aping the west even in one’s dress codes. The writer holds 
“gat outside the mall and wondered what he was doing there. There 
A aga flashing red light on the top floor, and I guessed it was a disco. 


| pinesof youngmen and women were standing outside the mall, waiting 


0 go up to the red light. I trembled with fear to see what these city . 


| girls were wearing.” (The White Tiger, 198.) 


There is another observation in the novel that the country is 
improving by leaps and bounds and very soon, in ten years time, it 
would not only be like America with drivers, watchmen and masseurs 


but would be even better than America with servants who happen to 
“become part of the family to help us with our daily needs and 


necessities. 


The way things are changing in India now, this place is going 

to be like America in ten years. Plus, I like it better here. 
We’ ve got people to take care of us here- our drivers, our 
watchmen, our masseurs. Where in New York will you find 
someone to bring you tea and sweet biscuits while you’re still 
lying in bed, the way Ram Bahadur does for us? You know, 
he’s been in my family for thirty years- we call him a servant, 
but he’s a part of the family.(Zhe White Tiger 89). 


India has always been noted for insisting on the importance of 
fami ae : 5 $ : aaa 
amily remainin g united as a single unit, and in always having some 
On Ro T : A REN 
*orthe other family member by one’s side: unlike as in America 
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i] where they think that listening to one’s family’s advice iş Fr 


si Rae don ere tually | er 
| compromising or rather sacrificing one’s individuality. “When] j 


Wasin | jgrea 


en Vou futt 
and Father tried to stop me from marrying Pinky because she wasn 


a Hindu I was furious with you, I don’t deny it. But withouta family 
man is nothing. Absolutely nothing.” (The White Tiger,] 88-18 9) 

In case the disparity between rich and poor is great then one day the 
poor will all get together, break their shackles of pent UP Emotions 


America, I thought family was a burden, I don’t deny it. Wh, 


and take revenge on the rich by resorting to crime and corruptionis 


the protagonist’s prediction for the future: “Keep your ears openin 
Bangalore- in any city or town in India-and you will hear stirrings, 
rumours, threats of insurrection. Men sit under lampposts at nightand 


read. Men huddle together and discuss and point fingers to the heavens 
One night, they all join together- will they destroy the Rooster Coop?” 
| | (the White Tiger ,303.) The rooster coop refers to the pent up 
emotions and the extraordinary energy of the unique white tiger wishing | 
| to release himself from the cage of sufferin g, torture and oppression | outs 
by the rich to enjoy the freedom and happiness of the so called rich Bhag 


| and elite. Moreover there is also the opinion that sooner or later whites. | cent 


blacks and reds will be wiped out and that we yellow menand brown | indu: 
| men willrule the whole world. “White men will be finished withinmy of th 
| lifetime. There are blacks and reds too, but I have no idea what they | shift 


| eer. || 
| areup to- the radio never talks about them. My humble prediction: | sets 


twenty years’ time, it will be just us yellow men and brown men atthe and 


| 
| 
| 
| | top of the pyramid, and we’ll rule the whole world (The White Tiger: | neig] 
I 305). i EY 
| Í actin 
i n | 
The protagonist is an owner of twenty six Toyota quis | 47) 
Seen] E a on j 5 2 - H that busines | they 
|] butsooneror later ifhe feels that he was getting bored with | 
: eal estate | Tas 


he would sell it offand proceed with another business liker 
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chet | 


tually |, gereis sO much of futuristic thinking in the novel where the protagonist 


wasi ( ready t0 buy a piece of property in case he feels that the place has 


isre 
i a reas a home for an American then he would readily investin it. 
Vasn’t 

ily. _.. You see, I’m always a man who sees ‘tomorrow’ when 
9.) others see ‘today’. The whole world will come to Bangalore 
ay the tomorrow. Just drive to the airport and count the half-built 
tions | glass-and-steel boxes as you pass them. Look at the names 
tionis ofthe American companies that are building them. Anywhere 
Den in | there’s an empty apartment, I take a look atit, I wonder, how 
rings, much can I get from an American for this in 2010? Ifthe place 
htand has a future as the home ofan American, I puta down payment 
1Vens, on it at once. The future of real estate is Bangalore. (The 
0p?” White Tiger,319.) 

nt up 

shing ( Another novel which delineates the influence of American 
ssion outsourcing on Indians is One Night At The Call Center by Chetan 
rich | Bhagatand itis a story about the call centers or business outsourcing 
hites, | centers (BPOs)wherein about some 3, 00,000 people work in the 


rown | industry. They help US companies in the sales, service and maintenance 
nmy oftheir operations and usually younger people work there in night 
‘they | shifts. Call center life is about “management”, “acquiring required skills 
miin sets”, “and becoming go-getters” (One Night At The Call Center,13) 

and the employees have no time for attending even cousin’s or 
| Neighbors weddin gs, all that was of importance to them is to hop on to 
| the Qualis to go to work because their philosophy is that “there is 
| ’ activism in chasing money too.” (One Night At The Call Center, 


ises 4 Sn ee 

li 47,)The reason for chasing money is because Americans do it and j 
nes | t ; wn theoniy 

n® | ne say in the world because they have cash. ~... the only 


Ti 7 7 A $ s 
“Son Americans have a say in this world is because they have cash. 
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The day we get money we can win them over. So the first thin 
have to do is get the money.”( One Night At The Cal Center è 
48). Working at such places with no sense of self worth but Only mon, 

to goad you along is naturally depressing and the employees ae 


their frustration by visiting the dance floors in the malls: “Drinks, da 
Ie 


floors, loud jarring jay music, drunken fights, “A fight meang apay 


totally rocking.” ( One Night At The Call Center, 99) One has 
0 


have strategic vision and managerial leadership and the like to dowel 


in life. They were shallow with no emotions or in depth feeling fy 


anything in life- leave alone relationships. The boss was so manipulative | 


on taking the credit fora software prepared by his employees and 
goes on atrip to Boston. 


With increase in experience, responsibilities increase, an 
responsible and reliable employees like Shyam are expected to can » 
on with routine work and teach accent training also. It is pathetic tha 
the people who work in call centers also have dreams which ar 
literary nightmares; nightmares caused by the boss or managers of the 
center. In this fast pace of life, the employee who had such a dream | 
did not even have the time to think of the si gnificance of the dreamin 
his insignificant life. 


- I was splashing my hands in the water pointlessly inthe sea.! 
can’t even swim in a pond, let alone the Indian Ocean. 1W#® 
in the water while my boss Bakshi was in a boat next! me | 
He was pushing my head down in the water. I saW Po 
drifting away in a lifeboat. I screamed even as Bakshi use f 
both his hands to keep my head submerged.” (OneNight 
The Call Center, 12.) 
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All call center employees slog night after ni ght so that they 


ing S 
Me y : , i 
have some money with which they can realize their simple dreams 


Center | can 
Toney jike building nursery schools and the like. There is uncertainty in their 


Stoy | jobs as their jobs are dependent on their companies, their clients, in 
dang | case other client companies fail they would also be negatively affected. 
party; | The general feeling of call center employees is that Americans are 
has ty | successful because of their money power. 

dowel 

ingf Guys there are two things I cannot stand...Racists and 
ulate | + Americans...” (One Night At The Call Center, 118.) 


es and 
.. not because they are smarter, not because they are better 
people. But because their country is rich and ours is poor. 
se, and This is the only damn reason. Because the losers who have 
o camy 3 run our country for the last fifty years couldn’t do better than 
tic thal to make India one ofthe poorest countries on Earth. (One 
ich are Night At The Call Center, 119.) 
ofthe 
dream | In call centers, clients are American companies and our jobs 


eam if are dependent on their whims and fancies. So there is a frequent 
downsizing and many lose their jobs, in corporate life. [fat all people 
chose call centers for their livelihood, it was because it is very hard to 


wll make fifteen grand a month outside and the only consolation was that 
ws | they were able to earn sitting in an air-conditioned office, by talking 
tome | onthe phone. 

yanka 

used i The solution to the problem of call center employees arrives 
ght Al | in the form of a motivational and soul searching advice from God 


that one should not blindly follow the Americans and that they can 
achieve happiness only if they follow their inner call which instigates 
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and guides us in the right direction and that the four prj Nciples which 
ic 


create success are intelligence, imagination, self-confidence and to} 
e 


really successful one must face failure and not remain snuggled in one’ 
comfort zone. As far as the call center jobs are concerned, cal] center 
pay more, but only because the exchange rate is in the favor ofthe 
Americans and that they toss their loose change atus. Iş Seems like, 
lot in rupees. But jobs that pay less could be better. There Could be 
other jobs that define us ,and make us learn or help our country. The 
fact is that money is not progress. True progress is building something 
lasting for the future. 


In both the novels we observe how old values and customs 
seem to be fast declining as we enter the age of “New India”. Even 
though we are in a transitional phase, the fact remains that some 
permanent changes are in the offing. In the past people used to flock 
to India in search of spiritual solace and rejuvenation and even now 
we find advice in Chetan Bhagat’s book wherein we are advisedto 
listen to our inner call and not get carried away by materialistic pursutts 
or be used by Americans for achieving their ends. As one of the 

characters observes in the book: 
Our government doesn’t realize this, but Americans are using us. We 
are sacrificing an entire generation to service their call centres.” 
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Quarterly English Journal 


Deepa Agarawal 


Individual and Society: 
A Study of Vijay Tendulkar’s Ghasiram Kotwal 


Vijay Tendulkar (1928-2008) is a leading contemporary Inia 
playwright, television writer, literary essayist, political journalistat! 
social commentator has authored thirty full-length plays and twenty 
three one-act plays, several of which have become classics ofmoden 
Indian theatre. Among these are Shantata! Court Chalu Ahe (Silent: 
The Court is in Session, 1967 ), Gidhade (The Vultures, 1970, 
Sakharam Binder (Sakharam the Book Binder,1972), Kamal 
(1981), Kanyadaan (The Gift of a Daughter 1983) and the mi 
popular recent plays Niyatechya Bailala (Damn You, Fate! 
and Safar (Journey, 1992). In his plays, Tendulkar has & deep-1008 
commitment to the society and the concept of social justice, wh 
form the bed rock ofa morally coherent political system. Many oi: 
plays like Ghashiram Kotwal, Kamala and Silence! The ous 


eee political 
in Session etc. document the degeneration of the socio-politica oe 
are sensitiv" 


ralizing sA 
divid 
te | 


in past as well as contemporary society. He displays* 


and accuracy dealing with social issues. The Jack of mo 
om for 10 


tent comme! 
demind™ 


his plays a very open-ended feel and leaves ro 
interpretation and response. His plays are po 


concentric circles of power and the alienation of the mo 
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othe social-ind lividual tensions and the complexities of human nature. 
uisplays are concerned with an individual set against the backdrop of 
shostile society. The present study aims at delineating the plight of the 
individual, his solitude and alienation in an urban and industrialized 
society as expressed in his play Ghashiram Kotwal. 


A 


The importance of individual as the representative ofhuman 
consciousness in drama is immense. It is the fine balance between the 
society and individual or human consciousness that makes a drama 
| | great. Every normal human being lives in a society. Nowhere does a 
person habitually live in isolation. Aristotle holds that he who does not 
need society is either a beast or god. He insists that man is by nature 
ry India} asocial animal. The ordinary person does not fully grasp the import of 
alistai!) the statement that every human being lives ina society because society 


twente} isan institution in India unlike the west. In the west individual is important 
fmoden= while in India it is society that creates an individual. And hence the 
(Silene| individual has to perform his duties in accordance with the welfare of 
5,197} the society. Tendulkar too holds this view but according to him, itis 
Kanal} notalways true that the society creates a good individual. Many times 
he m| the results are contrary too. In Ghashiram Kotwal Tandulkar is 
e!19! concerned with this kind of Individual set against the backdrop ofa 
p-roott hostile society. The alienation of the individual from the society and 
e, whi culture environment to which he belongs forms an important theme 
ny off here. Here alienation is the unifying theme that runs through the play. 
Court ltis noteworthy that alienation functions not merely as a running theme 
al E butalso asan indirect means of the indictment of the social institutions 
siti and conventions which precipitate alienation in the individual. It is 
ng because of this that we find Tendulkar concerned as much with the 


jdu alienat: Y- z ‘ é 
die lienation stance of the individual as with the rotten social fabric. . 
at ee 
mel a In Ghasiram Kotwal Tendulkar presents the case of an alien 
view") : ae : Z 
di tahmin, who has come in search of live hood in Poona and due to 
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the atrocities of the Brahmin of Poona he turns himself intoa mo 

and feels alienation from the society and in the end murdered 
people of Poona. Ghasiram, a Brahmin from Kanauj is not accep 
by the Brahmins of Poona and so insulted by them i intermittently He 
insulted, when he stares with hungry eyes at the great dels 


i 


him from going there and address him as thief or scoundrel, Once 
Brahmins attribute a theft to him. He is beaten and tormented ok 
false charge oftheft by the soldiers. He is forcibly thrownby a sold 
who looks at him contemptuously and shouts: 


Get lost. Hey! Theif, monkey. If you so muchas 
put a foot in the holy city of Poona, you'll lose 

your head. Go away. Take your ugly face and 
go for away. Don’t come back to Poona. Not 
even your shadow should fall on the city of 
Poona. Get lost. Go. 


(GK, li 


Ghasiram feels completely helpless. He expresses his ang 
in his conversation with Sutradhar. “I’m nota thief. I’m from Kas; 
Pm a Brahmin”. He is worried to think how his wife and dau 
would react when they come to know about it. Ghasiram feki 
much tormented that he throws his sash on the ground. He threat 
the Brahmans of Poona fiercely that he would comeback andae 
on them. He would show his strength. 


| 
PII come back. I’ll come back to Poona.! p | 
show my strength. It will cost you! Your | 
fas are gone! I am a Kanauj Brahmin 


aim 
a useless at 
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n al 
sidus 
i! 


There is no one to stop me now, to mock me, to 

make me bend, to cheat me. Now I am a devil. 

You’ ve made me an animal; I'll be a devil 

ey, Inside. PI come back like a boar and I’!l stay as 
a devil. Pll make pigs ofall of you. I’ll make 


nly, h a 

A this Poona a kingdom of pigs. ThenI’ll be 

a Mn Ghashiram again, the son of Savaldas once more. 

TS prerg | 

N (GK, 17.) 

ted ong, eaves ea ahd i 

a Ghashiram is left in this world only with one desire that is of 
Olay! 


penging on the Brahmins of Poona at any cost. He goes away and 
‘ha plan comes back to the city of Poona in the disguise ofa 
avant. He encounters Nana, who he has married nine times. Still he 
salecher. For his lechery there are no limitations of time and place. 
fen in a temple he looks at the women with a look of lewdness. 
Ghasiram makes benefit of Nana’s lustful nature. In order to exploit 
4ana, he does not hesitate to use his own daughter, Lalita Gauri as 
itil. He goes to Nana and appears before him as a servant. He himself 
jtkes his daughter to Nana, without letting him know the fact. In order 
Ch, J avenge himself on the Brahmans of Poona he plays a game with 
. Nana by sending her own daughter before Nana. When Nana sees 
5 E lditagowri, Gashiram daughter, and becomes infatuated with her youth 
m Kase adbeauty, Ghashiram lets her run away. Nana accuses him of letting 


k. tepray flee. In the disguise of a servant, Ghashiram says: 
; i You’ll get her back. 
age Nana-How-after this! 

| Servant- Ifthe hunter is ready, the pray willbe found. 
i Nana- But not that one! 
l | Servant- Even she will be found; that very one will be 
x | found. 
oe (GK, 20.) 
ial. 
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Ghashiram is no more a Braham, he has become Sh 

now and hence says to Nana, Udra 
Whoever she is, if the order is given, this 

servant will bring her. 
| nana- Would you? We’ll be greatful. We wil] 
give more than enough in return. But- when? 
Servant- Tomorrow. Or the day after or the days 
after that. 
Nana- May be tonight, eh! 


(GK, 20) 


Knowing fully well, Nana’s lustful nature, he does notwory 


about the future of his own daughter and her feelings. He is blinded 
by the feelings ofavenging on Brahmans. To him, his own daughteris 
no more than an instrument to accomplish his act of revenge and 
getting power. The following dialogues between Ghasiram and Nana 
exhibit the former’s sinisterous designs: i 


send her? 

Ghashiram—A fter I have the order, signed and sealed, 
in my hand! 

Nana—Bastard. You’ ve got me in a narrow pass. 


(GK, 24): 


| Thus Ghasiram bargains the post of Kotwal in lieu of the 
| | chastity ofhis daughter. He explicitly says tha he will give his only 
| daughter to Nana to satisfy his lust on the condition that he will be 
made the Kotwal of the city and. 


à i 
| 
| 
| 
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| night 
| 


Nana : No! Send her. I’ll make you. When will you | 


Gashiram— Yes, the narrow pass of my only daughter 
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ah | jn 


Now Ghasiram becomes mischievous and arrogant in his 


in j pehaviour looks, ‘different, larger than life! He wears the glittering 
djothes ofthe Kotwal and puts an elegant turban on his head’. He has 
„this trump card of power in hand and becomes a domineering 
alet to cleanse Poona of his decadence and deterioration. He forces 
orders on the Brahmins of Poona: 
ys 
No whoring without a permit. 
No cremation without permit. 
c, 20) Who ever does wrong will be punished? 
; severely, will not be pitied. 
vory (GK, 26.) 
nded 
teris | Now Ghashiram Kotwal starts making the round of Poona at 
and | night, after 
Nana 4 
| ...the eleven O’clock cannon, 
| started ruling in person. 
[you | Accosted anyone he met in the streets, whipped people. 
Arrested people. Demanded people’s permits. Imprisoned 
aled, People. Sued people. 
(GK, 27.) 
SS. 
hter Thus Ghashiram tums into arevengeful animal. He literally 


24). loses even common sense. He behaves with people ina cruel manner. 

Heinsults them and crushes them. He tortures and torments physically 
ithe | Swell as mentally. His behaviour becomes totally absurd and it seems 
aly ( attimes as ifhe has, lost control over himself. Ifhe listens to any sound 
Ibe | ming from any house he rouses and ascertains whether the woman 
| ‘nd the man in that house are husband and wife. He unscrupulously 
| Makens even their neighbours to make sure ofit. His behavior with 
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| Sutradhar is an example ofhis ridiculous behavior. When Sutradharig 
going to fetch the midwife he demands: 


| Sutradhar : Sir, I was going to fetch the Midwife 
| Ghashiram : Midwife. Who’s delivering? 
| Sutradhar : Mywife. 
| Ghashiram : Why does she deliver in the middle 
of the night? (Slap him) Speak up. 
Sutradhar :  Hertime had come! 
Ghashiram : Have you gota permit? Speak 
Sutradhar : No, Sir 
Ghashiram : Why not? You got out on the roadat 
night without a permit and you'll get 
whipped. 
Sutradhar : Have pity, Sir 
Ghashiram : (hits him) Why didn’t know when 


your wife would deliver? She’s your 
wife isn’t she? 
(GK, 28.) 


Ghashiram loses his wits completely after the murder of her 
daughter. He starts behaving like a wounded tiger, addicted to human 
blood. He turns the city of Poona into a brutish city. The prison cells 
| lare packed with prisoners beyond their capacity and as a result twenty- 
| |fwo people die. People go to Nana and Nana orders for the execution 
| [of Ghashiram Kotwal. Ghasiram is stoned to death. He dies witha 
[heavy heart realizing that he has spoiled the life of his own daughter in 
ij taking revenge. 


| | To conclude, Ghasiram, a common man who becomes å ; 
ha 
|monster, is a by product of society. It is the behaviour of society t 
i ‘ 


tig 
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i 
ansible for Ghasiram turning into a devil and his being stoned to 
er Through this character, Tendulkar espouses social and political 
” lo He offers a theory that explains how politics works ina 
sy and to provide a profound insight i into the forces that shape a 
society- In a word, he tries to construct and change the contexts 


i 
4 porary Indian English literature by making a protest 


jhe contem 
inst power structure. 
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Quarterly English Journal 


M. L. Garg 


Girish Karnad’s Hayavadana: 
A Woman’s Vain Quest for Perfection 


Girish Karnad is a popular dramatist, actor, director and critic, 
has contributed immensely to literature, theatre and cinema. Hehas 
/ 
acted in Hindi, English, Kannada and various other regional films and 


T.V. serials. His name has become synonymous with Indian dramain 3 


English. In his creative corpus the conspicuous feature is his weaving 
of ancient, myths, folktales and history to present the reality of 
contemporary Indian society. The present study is a modest attempt 
to unfold how Karnad makes a creative use of ancient myths and 


legends in his play, Hayavadana to hatcha graph of woman’s vain 
quest for perfection. 


In Hayavadana, Karnad employs ancient myths and legends 
to recreate a contemporary consciousness. Karnad probes deep into 
the traditional myths to show modern man’s anguish and dilemmas 
that created in his mind. The central episode in the play—the stoy 0 
Devadatta and Kapila—is based on a tale from 
Vetalapanchavimshati, but Karnad has drawn heavily on Thomas 
Mann’s reworking of the tale in The Transposed Heads. In th 
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Girls 

[gamad focuses on the theme of incompleteness and depicts the 
ptagonist Padmini’s quest for completeness, for perfection. 


In the play the protagonists Devadatta and Kapila are two 
jimate friends—" ‘one mind, one heart”. Devadatta, an intelligent son 
fal aleamed Br ahmin Vidyasagara, comely in appearance and fair in 
glor, has succeeded in defeating the mightiest Pundits of the kingdom 
debates on logic and love, is an excellent poet and is adored by 
everyone in Dharampura. Kapila, the only son of ironsmith Lohiya, 
possesses an agile and handsome body and is adept in activities which 
require physical stren gth. Devadatta is deeply in love with a bright, 
peautiful girl Padmini, who seems to be “Yakshini, Shakuntala, Urvashi, 
Indumati— all rolled into one” ,. He swears that ifhe does not get her 
ashis wife, he will sacrifice his two arms to the goddess Kali and his 
head to Lord Rudra. Kapila arranges for their marriage and three 
seem to be like Ram, Sita and Lakshmana. The relationship between 
{Devadatta and Kapila is complicated when Devadatta marries Padmini. 
| Before their marriage Kapila has some idea of Padmini’s nature 
| because has talked with her when goes to her house with a marriage 
proposal from Devadatta. He knows that the between Padmini and 
Devadatta will be a disaster. 


Í 


The ‘picture that emerges from Karnad’s play is that 
Compatibility between man and woman is well nigh impossible. Since 
Most of Karnad’s plays have origin in Indian myths, we encounter 
hidian situations and Indian cultural norms in his plays. A marriage, in 


| the Indian context, is not something between two individuals but 
i es that brings two families together. Padmini seems to have 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ey little say as far as fixing of her marriage is concerned. Within six 
Snths itis clear that Kapila’s body attracts her more e than Devdatta’s 


el 
licate body and learning. 


W 
d 


tri 
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44 
However, as the play proceeds, their relationship becomes 
tangled. Kapila is drawn towards Padmini and admits, “Devad 
my friend, I confess to you I’m feeling uneasy. You area gentle soy 
But this one is fast as lightning—as sharp. She is not for the likes af 
you”. ? Kapila feels that she needs a man of steel like him. Itis Obvious 
to Devadatta that the frequent visits Kapila makes to his house areno 


atta, 


i t 
just to meet him. When he voices his irritation, Padmini discloses 
“Don’t blame him. It’s my fault. He learnt a bit of poetry from youand 
| [thought he might enjoy Bhasa. So I asked him to come... He didn’t 
i g 


» 3 


want to—but I insisted”. 


Padmini and Devadatta are physically and intellectually 
incompatible. It is clear that Devadatta is no match either for Padmini’s 
sharp tongue or her clear thinking. Among Kapila, Devadatta and 


Padmini, it is Padmini who is most clear-headed. She does not shy 
away from the awareness of the attraction she feels for Kapila, She 
admires him covertly and overtly. She is also aware of the importance 
of her husband’s place in her life. She tries to pacify an obviously 
jealous and upset Devadatta by saying “.....you are my saffron, my 
marriage thread, my deity...” 4. 
mo Their joumey to Ujjain is a vital scene in the play. Devadatta 
| perceives the flames of love in his wife’s eyes and takes a crucial 
decision. As Kapila climbs the trees like an ape to procure the fortunate 
_lady’s flower for her, Padmini admires his ethereal shape and broad 
|_| back “like an ocean with muscles ripping across”. In an aside Padmini 
| | expresses her psychological state, “ He is like a Celestial Beingrebo™ 
| | as a hunter. .. How his body sways, his limbs curve... No woman could 
resist him’. Devadatta, too, observes his strong body and manly 
muscles and realizes that he has been so innocent, so naiveall We 
days. He watched that pleading in Kapila’s eyes stretching Out us 


—— — 
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les ae 
ta, $ ams, begging for a favor but never looked in his own wife’s eyes. He 
Hi | says, “Now! So late! Don’t turn away now, Devadatta look at her. 
of Look at those yellow, purple flames. Look how she’s pouring her soul 
Jus in his mould. Look! Let your guts burn out—let your eyes turn to 
not ash—but don’t turn away. Look and don’t scream, Strangle your 
es, agony. But look deep into those eyes—look until those peacock flames 
nd burn out the blindness in you” 6. 
n't < 
Unable to endure this, an envious Devadatta cannot make the 
agonizing choice of sharing Padmini with Kapila. So he decides tc 
lly visit the Kali temple and kill himself, while Padmini and Kapila are or 
i’s their way to Rudra temple. He prostrates himself before the goddes: 
nd and remarks that as has fulfilled his deepest desire by giving Padmin 
hy to him, so to carry out his promise, he is offering his head. He bid: 
he ' adieu to Padmini and Kapila and says, “May the Lord Rudra bles 
ce | you. You are the two pieces of my heart—live happily together. I shal 
ly find happiness in that”.’ When Kapila returns, he is stupefied to fine 
ny that due to intense feeling of abhorrence for him, Devadatta ha 
committed suicide. He, too, picks up his sword, “You spurned me i 
this world. Accept me as your brother in the next. Here friend, here 
ta come” 8. Kapila claims that he is dying for friendship but deep in hi 
al heart he knows perfectly well that he will be accused of killin 
te | Devadatta for Padmini. 
id 
ni Unlike the two men, Padmini is intrepid, audacious and candi 
mog in pleading for what she desires to attain fulfillment. Unlike th 
d a archetypal Indian woman, she does not suppress her desire for Kapi 
y | ad wants both of them alive, although she is fully aware that healivin 
i | with two men would be socially unacceptable. She seeks a boon fror , 
| 


the Goddess, who admires her for her candidness and says, “Onl 


; fect 
You spoke the truth because you are selfish” Devadatta and Kapi 
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ike Vedie Pay 


are brought back to their life, but with the result that there ay 
Cty, 
| other with Kapila’s body and Devadatta’s head. Each 9 fthem cle 
| ae Ins | 
to be Padmini’s husband. Padmini stumbles on the Opportunity ofhay i 
; ing 
best of the two men. Devadatta claims that “according to sh 


; astray 
the head is sign of the man.” !° Kapila, on the contr 


ary, Claims tha, 


"Tig Mundane 
logic that body being the real person Padmini should belong tohimi 


rejected by both Padmini and Devadatta. 


“this is the hand that accepted her at the wedding. 


This extraordinary situation helps Padmini to break Out ofthe 
moral codes imposed by society. She wants that her better-halfin lik 


should be an ideal man—both in brain and brawn. She wants 
Devadatta’s mind and Kapila’s body. While the society forces hert 
seek these qualities in one man, she creates sucha perfect manby | 


both brain and brawn, the spirit and the flesh. She says— Fabulous | 
body—Fabulous brain—Fabulous Devadatta.’””” 


Karnad traces the situation back to the story of King Vikram 
and demon Vetal. The king had given a solution to the problem even 
without batting an eyelid: “that one of the two, on whom her husbands 


new men now—one with Devadatta’s body and Kapila’ head 4 
a 


| transposing the heads. Thus for a short while, she succeeds in having 4 


gave to the problem is inadequate in the present context. The 
Bhagawata raises this question: “Will his rational logical answer backed 
by the sacred texts appeal to our audience?” And that is how Kami | 
| | invests the old legend with anew meaning, making it relevant for 
l 


Se pa 


present day world. 


| 
So Pann nes 
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head was fixed, was her husband, for the head is the chief of limbs | 
and personal identity depends upon it.” But the solution King Vikran 
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lic Pat, Girls , 
; A great Rishi reiterates the solution which King Vikrama had 
thy | eters è ; rect 
04 aon with this solution Devadatta and Kapila go to different directions: 
0 


dang ( into the forest and di 
eh | Kapila goes into the forest and disappears. He never returns to 
m 


hayn, | Dharampur again. Devadatta and Padmini go back to the city where 

‘Ing ‘ ` c q 3 : 

E S pevadatta enjoys the benefits of Kapila’s well-trained body for about 
u j su 9 i sad 

ns the ayeat. He succeeds in exploiting Kapila’s body to his and Padmini’s 

andane satisfaction. Bor with ite passage oH (ae he is completely changed to 

himi | his original self. Mankind cannot live with perfection for a long time. 


padmini’s query “Must the head always win” becomes relevant when 
after about a year Devadatta’s head fails to enjoy the liveliness of 
tofte | Kapila’s body. The mind that controls the body starts transforming 
finlig | the body, making it lose all its virility. 
Wants 
s herto Through the device animated ofdolls, who possess a special 
nanby| insight, Karnad reveals very effectively to the audience the thought 


having 3 processes and inner psyche of Padmini. Her psychological reaction to 
bulow | the transformation in Devadatta is very economically communicated. 
The sense of time passing is also given by making the dolls report to 
each other what Padmini dreams, what reveries she indulges in. The 


kram | strategy of dolls helps in developing the plot further. 


bands | è Gradually, Devadatta’s head with Kapila’s body regains its 
limbs | former self—a delicate body. Padmini who feels that she had the best 
ikam | ofboth the men gets slowly disillusioned. She has known Kapila’s 
. The body with Devadatta’s head. But that physicality in Devadatta is gone. 
ackel = Once again she starts missing Kapila, his impulsiveness and his 
amad | physicality. She has enjoyed it for a year but can’t do so anymore. 
orthe f Consequently, Devadatta loses Padmini to Kapila once again. 


Meanwhile, Kapila has remained in the forest to train the 
| Bahamin’s body hanging by his head like a corpse and shapes it into 
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form. Kapila cannot live by his head but by labor. He tra 
Brahamin’s body by hard labor. Conferring superiority on hea a í 
negation of body and this starts a conflict between the two, T 
Through the strategy of the borrowed stories, Kind 
examines the concept of the rational and the physical and Wad 
mazy pattern of relationships. Padmini is quite resolute that si 
not let passion overpower her sense of reason. She says: Thy 
going to be stupid again. Kapila’s gone of my life—forever Tony 
him come back.” However, she cannot act rationally. Her thou 
constantly drift around Kapila. She wonders, “What could he beds 
now? Where could he be? Could his body be still fair and his 
dark?’”!® 
Padmini tries to act rationally when she first sensestf 
transformation in Devadatta. She yields to the impulsive all tos’ 
Once she knows that her husband can only be Devadatta, he cant 
be Kapila, there is an urge in her to accept Kapila — the person. Soi 
Padmini has known Kapila’s body, now she wants to know Kai 
the person. However, Padmini has realized that she must accept Ki! 
totally. Kapila’s body which was once Devadatta’s body kwi 
Padmini intimately. His head also must know her and that willg® 
“completeness” to Kapila. 


ji 


In fact, Padmini wants them both but this would ml 
acceptable to society and she knows exactly what she wants ik 
each of them. She wants Devadatta’s mind and Kapila’s p in 
while society forces her to seek these qualities, if she can, nom 3 f 
She would like “a perfect man” who possesses both these ase 
human personality whom she creates in her excitement by ae 
the heads of Devadatta and Kapila. She thinks that shehas o! 
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dict 


verfect man but it too fails to satisfy her. Through the character of 


(raink I A tst ituati 
uN i dmini, Karnad wants to show the situation of contemporary life in 
ad ens Pa 


` | „hich adultery is a very moral problem in the society. 


Sk Shubhangi S. Raykar comments in this regard, “The theme of 
53 Kamu 


| Weare 
lat she WI 


3: “Tay 


ihe play has two aspects, a socio-cultural aspect and a metaphysical 
one, At both levels it shows the conflict between two polarities (namely 
Apollonian and Dionysian) as the vital truth ofhuman existence. How 
oni does one define “completeness” or “perfection”? [f perfection or 
thou completeness means fusion of the two extreme polarities (at the 
bed metaphysical level), the play suggests that such is not possible and this 
id his ia isfor the simple reason that ifthe cycle of nature must continue, it will 

doso only through a dialectical relationship between Apollonian and 
| Dionysian aspects of life. At the socio-cultural level the play suggests 
senses that the Apollonian always asserts it self and subdues the Dionysian in 
I too soy? OUr socio-cultural life. So the co-existence of the two is ruled out 
hec Physically as well as morally. The collective wisdom of society flouts 
son, Sof passion (represented in the play by the judgment of the Rishi and 
Ww Kal Padmini’s passion for Kapila respectively). It will bring about the 
ept Ke destruction of the individuals who defy order in society and its moral 
dy kandi code will not accept such a woman. The two men will not accept each 
willge| ther when it comes to sharin ga woman and all the three will destroy 


| themselves in the process.” 


Id not However, the whole play revolves around Padmini, the woman 
ants itt Whois faced with this impossible situation. Padmini’s predicament is 
nysical lhe predicament ofa woman, emancipated woman in our society who 
nen Storm between two polarities, a woman who loves her husband as 
spect” Vellas some one else for two different aspects of their personalities. 
spo “admini is fascinated by both Devadatta and Kapila and this creates 
gentil! he Problem. Devadatta asks Kapila: 


A- 
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Devadatta: Tell me one thing. Do you really love Padmini 
Kapila: Yes i 
Devadatta: So do I. 
Kapila: I know. 
(Silence) 
Devadatta, couldn’t we all three live to gether—like the 
Pandavas and Draupadi? 
Devadatta: What do you think? 
(Silence. Padmini looks at them but doesn tsay anything) 
Kapila: (Laugh) No, it can’t be done. 
Devadatta: That is why I brought this (shows the sword) wha 
won’t end has to be cut. 
Kapila: I got your body—But not your wisdom.'* 


Kapila says that it is not feasible. “No grounds for friendship 


now. No question of mercy. We must fight like lions and kill like 4 


cobras”””. The idea of sharing a woman is unendurable to them and 
résults in their annihilation. Padmini’s quest for perfection is not satistil | 
till the end and she decides to perform Sati. She knows that she wil 
not succeed in attaining completeness in the next birth too. She invoke 
Goddess Kaliand says that the other women can die praying that the) | 
should get the same husband in all lives to come but she does not have 
even that little consolation. The institution of Sati is mocked here and 
the audiences do not get emotionally involved in this tragic scelt 
Kurtkoti points out: “Neither the death of the lovers nor the subsequeit 


è 
Sati of Padmini is presented as tragic; the deaths serve only t0 emphast! 


2 20 


the logic ofthe absurdity ofthe situation”. | 
asili 
Through the use of stories, Karmad provides a profound insig 
jew 
into the meaning and significance of the play, upholding thev a 
S 
the perfect union ofthe spirit and flesh in human life is not po: 
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ihepresent play under study, Karnad successfully pictures Padmini’s 


, irst for completeness, for perfection. Padmini has the capacity for 


complete experience and she knows itis beyond her capacity to control 
ihesituation she is placed in. In a social milieu, wherein men and women 
areunequally and differently raised and valued, Padmini’s immediate 
concern is the complete experience—that she has been condemned 
io, Itis very well to say that one cannot have all these qualities in one 
man, but does it mean that one should not be satisfied with one man? 
Should a woman hunt after “Many for many virtues excellent/None 
but for some/And yet all difference? ™! 
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Falguni P. Desai 
» Relating Dhvani Theory to 
m Whitman’s Poetic Program 
ni, 
j This paper proposes to provide aficionado of Literature and 
i 


Literary Criticism with a distinctive stance. The explanation offered 
here is not a succession of studies on the thought of any critic in 
particular although some prominent individual positions must play its 
role. Itis a critical discussion in the aesthetic world of literature relating 
Whitman’s poetic program and dhvani theory. This is an attempt to 
expound dhvani theory (theory of suggestive sense) in relation to 
Whitman’s poetic program where importance of suggested, inner 
meaning of word is more imperative above the logical meaning or 
meanings of poetic text. 


Introduction 


Literary critics emphasize that the aim of an aesthetic criticism 
isto describe the artwork and to infer/draw from the art the aesthetic 
that may generate the unique combination, resulting in enjoyment. 
Description of various experiences in the poems of Whitman will 
“tainly enable the appreciative readers to enjoy the aesthetics called 
dhvay ti experience. An effort has been made to characterize dhvani 
Mreasoned terms so as to facilitate readers to become sensitive of 
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such a unique literary theory that can be applied to work of art that 
"analyzing, grading, evaluating 


leads us to innovative evaluation instead of 

and judging ina pedagogical mannet. Before applying dhvani theory 
Bis 3 ; ; ; ; k 

to the poems of Whitman a brief outline of evolution of dhvanj school 


is anticipated. 


Brief History of Evolution of Dhvani School of Poetry 


I. Vedic Literature and the rsi: 
The recorded History of the Sanskrit literature begins with 


| the Veda. The Vedic age has been marked as c.2000 to 800 B.C.It 

| isnoted that traditional name for Vedic religious literature is Chandas 

| or ‘pleasing meter’ and that the poets (kavi) o f the Vedic period were 

also seers (rsi). Words like Kavya, alaiinkrti and rasa devoid of any 
| literary critical terms were widely used. The hymns in Vedas use simple 

| figure of speech like comparisons and repetitions of sounds and words’ 
| 


Il. Vyakrana, Science of Grammar and Panini: 

| During the next period (C. 800 — 200 B.C) the ascertained 
science of grammar (Vyakrana) and etymology (nirukta) directed 
the study of poetics. It is well-known that ninth century B.C text of 
interpretation, (Yaska’s Nirukta) is concerned with problem of 
meaning in Vedic poetry (hymns). Panini’s Astadhyayr refers to the 
essential principle of Sadyasyata alike to similes and metaphor 


IN.  Alamka@rasastra, Ramayana and Mahābhārata: 
Sanskrit poetics developed from emblematic figures of 
expression recommending the grammatical rules which were recog™ 
as science of embellishment (a/amkarasastra). During the epic et 
striking poetic expression resulting into sound and sense were use 


| with expertise. 
| CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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1v. Bharata’s Vapyasastra and alamkara literature: 
Bharata enhanced the surveillance of Valmiki by propounding 
gradiant treatise on art of histrionics named Napyasastra(C.2 B.C 
and A.D 3). It is a basis work on which all successive theories of art 
were structured. Through his recurrently quoted dictum, 
“ibhavanubhavavyabhicarisamyogata rasnişpattih ”. 4 


y, Bhamaha and sabddlamkara: 

The alaikara school subsisted side by side with the rasa 
system and came in to its prime and acquired maturity at the hands of 
Bhamaha (C.700 A.D). He distin guishes between the beauty of thought 
and sense (arthalarikara) and the beauty of language and phonetic 
sounds sabdalankara. He aptly states; “sabdarthau sahitau 


kavyam” Š 


Next phase began with various interpretation of Bharata’s 
treatise on art this was a shift to the theoretical principles underlying 
the literary expressions. The outcome was the study of sabda (word) 
which generate different kind of artha (meaning). With these perception 
evolved eight varied schools of thought namely, rasa, alamkara, guna, 
rīti, dhvani, vakrokti, anumana and aucitya. All these are inclusive 
inthe expansive formation of alarinkara literature. Before we proceed 
further to explore how dhvani school came in to existence it is essential 


tounderstand sphota in relation to sabda. 


i. Patanjali and Sphota: According to Patanjali, sphota isnot 
identical with gabda. It is rathera permanent element of sabda, whereas 
dhvani represents its non-permanent aspect. The sphota is not audible 
like dhvani, It is manifested by the articulated sounds. The dhvant 
Clement of speech may differ in phonetic value with reference to the 
Variation in the utterance of different speakers. Differences in speed 
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of utterance and time distinctivas are attributes of dhvani, which eh 


~ ~ Aar >, f ` DA 
not affect the nature of sphota revealed by the sound. When a sound 


3 zers lips is revealed instantaneous 
eee ione speaker’s lips, sphota is revei antancously, Byt 


before the listener comprehends anything, dhvani elements Manifest 


the permanent e 
manifesting dhvani also continues to exist after the revelation ofsp A 


ike the distance, which remains the same, even if itis covered 


lement of subda. So, sphota comes first and 


Itis just] ; 
by various means, which travel slow, fast, and faster. Regarding the 


unaffected nature of sphota, Patanjali gives the analogy ofa drumbeat, 
Whena drum is struck, one drumbeat may travel twenty feet, another 
thirty feet, another forty feet and so on. Though the sounds produced 
|. bybeating ihe drum differ, the drumbeat remains the same. Sphotais 
precisely of such and such a size, the increase and decrease in step is 


| caused by the difference in the duration of dhvani.® 


ji. Views Regarding Relation of Sphota and Dhyani: 
Sphota, according to Bhartrhari, is always intimately related to dhvani. 
As soon as the sounds are produced the sphota is cognized instantly. 
Thus, sounds are manifesters and sphota is manifested It is the articulate 
sound, which reaches the listener’s ear in the form of the sphota. To 
put it differently, sphota is a replica of dhvani having phonetic features. 
Bhartrhari elucidates this point with the illustration of reflection. The 
reflection of moon in the water, though actually immovable, appears 
to be moving due to the movement in the water. Here is the property 
of water; that is, movability is superimposed on the reflected image ol 
the moon. Similarly, sequence which is a property of sound is 
superimposed on the sphota which in reality is without sequence. 


nd 


Dhvani: First View - The sound, which is closely bound up with the 


t separately 


| 
| iii, Three Views on the Relation between Sphot à 
| sphota, is not perceived separately, like color, which is no 


uni 


sph 


VI. 
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pelati : 
perceived from the object. Second View - The 
sound, without getting itself perceived, causes the 


perception of the sphota, as the sense organ and 


Sa 


their qualities, which being themselves unperceived, 
| cause the perception of objects. Third View - Sound 
is also perceived without giving rise to the 


i 


perception of the form of sphota. In other words, the perception of 


sound is not regarded as identical with the perception of the sphora. 
rhe view put forward by Bhartrhari is that both dhvani and the sphota 


xe said to be produced at the same time. This is explained by the 
alogy of the flame and the light. The flame and light are produced at 
ihesame moment. However, froma distance we see the light without 


seeing the flame. In the same manner, trom the distance we may 


perceive the sound and not the sphota. According to this theory there 
_jsno interval between sphota and dhvani. According to him sphota 
stand for the universal concept, this is manifested by many individual 
| sounds. The varied individual sounds are called dhvani, while the 
wniversal nature of these varied individual sounds is considered to be 


sphota.® 


V Dandi and Kavyadarsa 
After proper understanding of dhvani and its concepts we 
tan now proceed to discussion leading to birth of dhvani school of 
poetry. The alanirkara school gave way to riti and guna systems. 
The guna schoo! has Dandin (C.700 A.D) the author of Kavvadarsa. 
| He denotes various fixed qualities of poetry where he focuses 


| Weetness (madhurya). 


al 
Vu. Vamana and his Kavyalanikarasutra 
andin focused on sweetness in poetry but for Vamana rit or sty leot 


Poetry ig essence of poetic composition. 
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= 1 vanvalok: 
Vill. Amnandavardhana and his Dhvanyaloka ive 


It was now realized that a mere analysis of word and Sense Žodi 
not sufficient to bring out the implicit meanin g 2 poems and this idea ono 
eventually gave birth to dhvani school. The popie meaning of poems jeo 
the twin function of sense abhidhā (denotation or literal sense) ang 
laksanā (Indication or secondary sense) borrowed from grammarians | een 

and logicians wêre not enough to expose the essence of poetry, Sy | heu 
vyarigya was introduced by later theorists. The ahon, school gained 
prominence and established itsel fsupreme because it was based on 
third function of language vyaryana. Anandavardhana is the backbone | Whi 
of dhvani school, while Abhinavgupta who wrote commentary on requ 
Dhyanyāloka established the supremacy of dhvani school of thought | ofn 
which has not been substantiaily changed so far. Here the term dhvani | expt 
| is applied for that which makes sphota evident. thet 


Sphota: The all - pervading, eternal and indestructible word shad 
principle, it signifies idea of the word, it is eternal invisible entity like | con 
soul”,? | ofl 

Dhyani: Itis that akhand nitya Sabda (Eternal word essence) | exp 
whose anusavar (resonance) and pratisabda (echo) alone burst into | mol 
artha (meaning) in flash of a while the rest of the sounds that are dhy 
produced perish. The science of language envisages the existence of | knc 
two types of words in significant expression— momentary and the a 
eternal. The first comprehensible by auditory organ is regarded as | ind 
dhvani, and this dhvani is said to effect revelation of eternal sound | 
known as sphota, of paramount importance. "° 


De 
Applying Dhvani Theory to Walt Whitman’s poetic prog" oe f 3 
coy co 


; i : ith 
From the above discussion one can derive that dhvani th 


. a , eee othe | ay 
is the theory ofmeaning, of symbolism and this principle leads! 


the ` co 
poetry of suggestion being accepted as highest kind of poety and | 
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-Theory to V an’s Poetic Proor 
sing Divani Theory to Whitman’s Poetic Program 


n 
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pela 


wani theory proves that a IS pfosstolle to appreciate poetry belonging 
| different contexts and different periods using the blueprint of old 
theories. Following discussion is the application of dhvani 
theory tO Whitman’s poetry keeping in mind that dhvani is special 

etic feature concerned with exploiting the beauty the beauty of every 
Jement in the medium of language like alamkara, guna ete to serve 
peultimate artistic end of rasa. 


America of 1850’s drifted inexorably towards civil war, and 
Whitman’s Leaves of Grass embodied the paradigm shift he felt as a 
requirement to take democracy beyond crisis. The spiritual purpose 
ofnation, he believed came out in its great literature- his words, 
apressions, his poetry a language experiment was a medium to unity 
heunion drifting apart. Language/expression/dhvani Whitman knew 
ould preserve cultural values, but language/expression/dhvani also 
had an inner value which could speak to higher self of an individual, 
connecting him/her to cosmic order. In this relation his word, science 
oflanguage envisages the existence of two types of words in significant 
expression — momentary, sphora and the eternal dhvant leading to 
noksa. The first comprehensible by auditory organ is regarded as 
divani, and this dhvani is said to effect revelation of eternal sound 
known as sphota, of paramount importance, Whitman reveals the 
same in 1855 Pretace to Leaves of Grass: “Folks expect of poet to 
indicate. ...the path between reality and their souls. Si 


Whitman located the union of states in hearts and heads of the 


Pople, in their participation in the flow of natural evolution not in the 


c E. r whic 

‘mpulsion in no account,/ That only holds men together which 
ag Beton a an S imself 
sstegates all in living principle. .... 12 He was confident that he himself 


to : : : = FE i 
| uld do this as he saw his poems, his expressions/dhvani as 
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ceremonies enacting the ritual of union initiating each soy] ONto it 
quest for self. 


One way individuals or societies mat attune themselves to 
nature is by experiencing ‘presence’, the essence of Suggestive 
language- dhvani, a concept denied and deconstructed by current 
post modernist culture. Transcendentalists also believed in the 
correspondence theory of language, the language functions as abridge 
between matter and spirit a theory that shares similarities to the dhyanj 
theory where the idea is integrated. Anandavardhana says that the 
suggestive unit is designated dhvani as it reveals the suggested, The 
dhvanischool like transcendentalists believed in ones identity through 
selfrecognition, it reflects this bel ief by using the literary texts as means 
of self recognition leading to liberation. 


Moreover the transcendentalists believed that the language! »; 
suggestive utterances are alive and could even be a model ofhigher | 
self. This transcendental signified, as the post modernists call itis | 


denied by contemporary theorists who believe that language is only 
the play of difference. Dhvani theory as would hold that this play of 
difference is true, but only on the grossest level of suggestive word, 
language and speech and sound. By refining one’s sensitivity to subtler 
levels of words, which is the foundation of language can bt 
experienced. Whitman believed that language has both transcendental 
aspects to it and also an aspect that was subject to time. “The dhvani 


thus understood, cannot be separated from our perennial quest for | 


moksa”. '3 


Leaves of Grass 
a : we ‘ joyous 
Considering the aesthetic response in the audience, the Joy 
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gelatin’ D 
5 ychopysiological reaction to art creates bliss. Bliss- dhvani theory 


} : plains, is more than happiness; itis the characteristic ofan optimally 
o 


soning nervous system. Whitman’s Leaves of Grass saw 
| function © ` 


Sto | mbodying the literal union of his personality with his higher self. This 
ive ynion he felt is the vyangya suggested meaning of his poetic program 
ent | hich acted as amodel for the spiritual integration ofboth the individual 
the and the nation. This spiritual integration of Whitman is recognized in 
dge Abhinavgupta’s theory as vyarigyva. They differentiate it from abhidha 
ani (denotation), tatpariva (import), laksanā (indication), pratyaksa 
the (perception), anumana (inference) and smarana (reminiscence). Rasa 
The and dhvani together is thus the resonance that vibrates in the mind of 
ugh the reader, enabling him to interpret and relish poetic experience. The 
aS | term ‘suggestion’ is accepted by most scholars as “Dhvani is the 
| name of the whole poetic process itself which, for want of a better 
| equivalent in English, is usually rendered a ‘suggestion’. 
ge! 4 
ch | Dhvani can be revealed through artha (sense), which has 
be | two dimensions or levels, viz., vacyartha (expressed or explicit sense) 
aiy and pratiyamanartha (suggested or implicit sense). To make clear 
yO! | the relation and position of both the senses, Anandavardhana brings 
d, inan analogy of the charm of women in relation to their external 
He adornment. The expressed sense (vacya) may consist of figures of 
a speech much like the ornaments of ladies which are extemal and can 
ri be perceived by our senses, while the suggested sense is that 
a | imperceptible beauty of women which is inherent eae can be known 
only intuiti vely and instinctively. Just as natural beauty is way ahead of 
attificial fittings, vyangvartha (suggested) is above vacyartha 
A (expressed). 
ous | Anandavardhana formulates the nature and status ofsuggested 


Meaning (vyaneyartha) in relation to two other forms of meaning, 
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viz., expressed meaning (vācyārtha) and metaphorical meani 
(laksyartha). Thus in the dhvani theory the chief function oflangin ; 
pertains to signification. Letus examine Walt Whitman’s poems i i | 
light. A close reading of his poems shows readers how Whitman i 
end rhyme to create fluidity and vivid imagery to build a Conceptug 
metaphor and a suggestive meaning. Whitman used revision to improw 
the poem’s rhyme scheme and conceptual metaphor or vyanigy arty 


(suggested meaning). 


- Out of Cradle Endlessly Rocking 
This poem addresses an unseen listener, an unseen audience 


It does so through the rhetoric of address since the concealed meaning 
seems to be speaking to the poet alone, or to a muse, a friend, a lover 
an abstraction, an object in nature. It seems to be speaking to Godor 
to no one. Rasa and dhvani comes into play here, the radical of 
presentation, the rhythm of suggestive words dhvani creating adeep 3 
sensation in the reader. Dhvani would lift the poem off the page, it | 
would bewitch the sounds of language/sphota, hypnotize the words 
sabda into memorable phrases. Dhvani creates a pattern of yeaming 
and expectation, of recurrence and difference. It is related to the pulse, 
the heartbeat and the way we breathe. It takes us into ourselves; i 
takes us out of ourselves. It differentiates us; it unites us to the cosmos. 
Dhyani is all about recurrence and change. It is poetry’s way of 
charging the depths, hitting the fathomless. It is oceanic. It isthe 
emotion—the very rhythm of the emotion—that determines the texture 
of the sounds/sphota resulting into dhvani. The liturgical cadence d! 


peli 


the first stanza of Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking is one senten? 


carries the reader away it can be seen in following lines. 
Out of the cradle endlessly rocking, Out of the mocking-bird’s throat 
the musical shuttle, 
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Out of the Ninth-month midnight, Over the sterile sands the 
fields beyond, where the child leaving his bed wander’d alone, 
bareheaded, barefoot, Down from the shower’d halo, | 
Up from the mystic play of shadows twining and twisting as if 
they were alive, 

Out from the patches of briers blackberries, From the memories 
of the bird that chanted to me, 

From your memories sad brother, from the fitful risings and 
fallings I heard, 

From under that yellow half-moon late-risen and swollen as if 
with tears, 

From those beginning notes of yearning and love there in the 
mist, 

From the thousand responses of my heart never to cease, 
From the myriad thence-arous’d words, From the word 
stronger and more delicious than any, 

From such as now they start the scene revisiting, As a flock, 
twittering, rising, or overhead passing, Borne hither, ere all 
eludes me, hurriedly, A man, yet by these tears a little boy 
again, 

Throwing myself on the sand, confronting the waves, |, chanter 
of pains and joys, uniter of here and hereafter, Taking all hints 
to use them, but swiftly leaping beyond them, 

A reminiscence sing." 


The incantatory power suggestive words, dhvani of this poetic 


Work is tremendous as the repetitions loosen the intellect for reverie. 
ltseems to me that Whitman creates here the very divani ofa singular 
™iniscence emerging out of the depths of mind, out ofthe isea waves" 
‘nd “the rocking cradle’, out of all the undifferentiated sensations of 
Infancy, out of the myriad memories.of childhood, out ofall possible 
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experiences the formative event of a boy leaving the sa fety 9 Phish 


“From.” exchanging the safety of the indoors for the peril Of th | 


outdoors, facing his own vague yearnings and the misty void, mixin 
his own tears and the salt spray of the ocean, listening to the birds 
understanding the language—the calling—ofone bird. He walks th 
shore on the edge of the world, the edge of the unknown, 


An exposition of the dhvanikavya of Whitman requires an 
analysis ifall the ingredients that go into its making. At the base isthe 
sound/sphota and sentence/vacya, which evoke the intended dhyanj 
Whitman was a genius in meticulous selection of words/sabda having 
the potency of suggestion (sabdasaktimitladhvani). His poetry 

| comply with the conditions of Anandavardhana’s theory that words | 
| j sabda must be inexpressible through substitution by any other word, 
that words must not signify through common usage an implied sense, 
and that, while conveying a second sense, it must not falter. In this 
region: out ofall potential words, these words alone; out ofall potential 
memories, this memory alone. 


It is the emerging dhvani itself that creates the sensational 

being in two places at once, “A man, yet by these tears a little boy 

_ again,/ Throwingmyselfon the sand, confronting the waves.” Whitmat 
creates through the dhvani (Sabdasaktimiiladhvani) in these lins 


He splits himself off and moves seamlessly between the third person 
and the first person. And as the bird chanted to him (“From thè 
memories of the bird that chanted to me”) so he chants to us (i 
chanter of pains and joys”). This is a poem of poetic vocation: K ; 
telling that Whitman builds to the self-command, “reminiscence sings: 
Hememorializes the memory in song. 
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| there is an element of lullaby in this poem, the lulling motion of the 
waves, and the consoling sound of the sea. But this is a lullaby that 
| wounds (as Garcia Lorca said about Spanish lullabies), a lullaby of 
sadness karuna rasa that permeates the very universe itself, a lullaby 
hat moves from chanting to singing. Paul Valéry calls the passage 
fom prose to verse, from speech to song, from walking to dancing, a 

moment that is at once action and dream. Whitman creates sucha 

moment here. He would spin an enchantment beyond pain and joy, 

beyond karuna and synigar rasa synthesizing in santa rasa he would 

become the poetic spiritualist/risi who authors that reminiscence for 

us, who magically summons up the experience/kavyanubhava . 


When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d 

1865 poem is part of a series of pieces written after Lincoln’s 
assassination. While it does not display all the conventions of the form, 
“this is nevertheless considered to be a pastoral elegy: a poem of 
mouming that makes use of elaborate conventions drawn from the 
natural world and rustic human society. While the association is not 
specifically made in this poem as dhvani theory suggests it must 
surely have been in Whitman’s mind as he wrote: Lincoln, in many 
Nays, was the “shepherd” of the American people during wartime, 
tnd his loss left the North in the position ofa flock without a leader. 
The natural order is contrasted with the human one, and Whitman 
bes so far as to suggest that those who have died violent deaths in 
| Warare actually the lucky ones, since they are now beyond suffering 
lhe dhvani theory thus understood, cannot be separated from our 
| Rrennial quest for moksa says Anandavardhana. 


! - | 


i) The recurrence of the pattern of symbols and imagery/kalpana 
When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d” follows the progress 


ty 3 s ; 
| “Ncoln’s coffin on its way to the president’s burial. The second 
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and his sprig of lilac, meant to be laid on the Cofin | 52! 


stays with the poet 
and mourning. The third USES the 


in tribute, as he ruminates on death 
symbols/pratik of a bird and a star to eevee an idea ofa nature | Ha” 
sympathetic to yet separate from humanity. The progression ofthe | at 
coffin is followed by a sad irony. Mourners, dressed in black ang | s! 
holding offerings of flowers, turn Out in the streets to see Lincoln | 52’ 
corpse pass by. The Civil War is raging, pie gh, and many Of these 
people have surely lost loved ones of ano on Yet mon losses are | Its 
subsumed in a greater national tragedy, which in its publicness andin | 14" 
the fact that this poem is being written as part of the mourning proces, | Re! 
is setup to bea far greater loss than that of their own family member, | Ma 
In this way the poem implicitly asks the question, “What is the worth 
of a man? Are some men worth more than others?” Here is the 
suggested or hidden meaning/vyarigya as dhvani theory advocates. of 
Some words with privileged meaning recur in many of poems assuming | io 
a meaning beyond the literal as the expression whole poem depends Wi 
on its merit for the appropriate usage of a word/sabda. The entire | 
import of the poem is focused on by the end much of the 
ceremoniousness has been stripped away; the poet offers only “lilac | êP 
and star and bird twined with the chant of [his] soul.” Eventually a a 
is 


song,” still unsure of just how to mourn properly these words justify: 


int 
sen 


poet simply leaves behind the sprig of lilac, and “cease[s] from[ 


sabdasaktimūladhvani. 


Suggested meaning in Whitman’s above discussed poem a a 
be shown as manifested itself in two ways - through abhidha te | 
and /aksana (metaphorical). The metaphorical sense ( laksyartl ig) F Lio 
the poetic occurs when the expressed sense s found incompati f Wh 
with its intended sense in the context. To remove this incongru) oh de 
literal sense is transferred to a secondary metaphorical sense thro" r 
arelationship. 
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fy | song of MY bel 

Sa Whitman’s goal in the 1855 edition was to heal the nation, to 
~ | pndle the ooo g contradicuono the individual and the mass, while 
“te | ate same time a te the iimiy of mankind. Thus his creation of 
a geffin this edition is largely Syolealie, Whe unified, multifaceted “I” of 
ny | ngo {Myself is equal to the Union itself. 

hese . 

sare | Í jsall encompassing: 

di | fam of old and young, of the foolish as much as the wise, 

S Regardless of others, ever regardful of others, 

has Maternal as well as paternal, a child as well as a man, "6 

yorth 

M Here (arthāntarasanhkramitavācya) the literal meaning is 
aa O encompassing all, he variously becomes all, and:sees the world 


ming | from that perspective. As a pure subject, Whitman’s “I” possesses a 
ends 2 uiiversal understanding of the world, while, at the same time, he remains 
ntire that world. Here the literal import merges with the metaphorical 
f the _ sense, by the power of suggestion to convey the sense which is that of 
‘qJilx | Person or object endowed with these qualities. 
ly the 
{his Conclusion 
fying In the poems of Whitman suggested idea is evoked through 
Words and phrases, we can conclude that suggestive meaning behind 
Outof Cradle Endlessly Rocking is origin of poet’s genius. Through 
n call his poetic program the poet intends to suggest his relationship with his 
tera) | audience, we must not forget that Whitman seeks union with the reader/ 
ya) | Adhya In addressing the reader throughout the poems, he empowers 
ile -Mtonly the reader, but also himself, forhe has a free hand in constituting 
y, He toand what that reader will be. In (1856) poems he uses this tension 
ous! “Ween the speakers’ present and future relationships as a starting 
Mint that calls for a reevaluation of the nature of human existence. In 
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his poem “Crossing Brooklyn F erry,” mark the abhidha (Literal) and + gi 
laksana (metaphorical) the symbolic ay (laksyartha) mark he | {he 
phrases like “immeasurable meaning of his black eyes’, which SUggey | g 
that time is brief and meaning is immeasurable. 4 
p (Z 
He further says, ‘all things please the soul, but these please 
the soul well’, he talks about ‘inexpressible completeness and beauty 
he also sings, ‘the fiercest largest passions’. Here the suggested seng 
is that by considering the true nature of time and space, Whitman Int 
transcends the limitation of his particular location in history 
Nevertheless, he does not negate his own existence. It is this world 
with all its shows and appearances that allows him to see what lies | Ba 
beneath the surface of existence. All of these ties into his elaborated 
understanding of the role of the poet .Whitman indeed felt poetry not 
to be an occupation, but rather to a way of life, to a life of higher | 
existence. In Whitman’s poetry the perception of sense is delayed by d As 
the arbitrary construction of the suggestion through contrived 
metaphors. But the awareness of meaning, in terms of emotion, i | 
imperceptible (asanlaksyakrama vyangya) we observe vibhava and 


anubhdava being visibly developed in his poems. 
Whitman sees clearly that the relationship between unity an x 
diversity is the underlying problem of modern culture, a conclusion 
acknowledged and elaborated by Vedic texts. He does dhvani nt | D 
advocate unity at the price ofindividual identity, nor doeshe exalt i 
kind of individuality destructive of the whole. In other words, hi 
conclusions about unity are in the direction of Vedic explanation, i 
unity of life is located in consciousness, not in physical or pag 
force. Whitman’s ‘Language Experiment’ and Vedic levels oflangn® iy 
in relation to dhvani theory are dealt with and the ultimate conclu 
remark is that aesthetic response that both Whitman and theory” 
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3 integrating are leading back to self suggestive meaning. Dhvani 


peor when applied to Whitman his words/sphota, when delivered 
onverts itself into delineation of rasa, when the reader grasps the 


and 
‘the 


i 


| 
1G : sg emit R i 
maer suggestive meaning he/she enjoy kavyanubhava, aesthetic 


pleasure which is the eventual endeavor of work of art/kavya. 
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8. 
K Gordimer’s Utopian Vision in 
i A Sport of Nature 

2H Reformer’s are ....totally rational, but the dynamic of real 
change is always utopian, ...[nstinct is utopian, emotion is 
utopian, but reformers can’t imagine any other way. The want 

ts! : À : Pe een 

aK to adapt what is .... without utopia—there’s a failure of the 
imagination—and that’s a failure to know how to goon living. 

iu» It will take another kind of being to stay on, here. Anew white » 
person (218). 


| A Sport of Nature is the embodiment of Nadine Gordimer’s 
deepest concern as a writer and as a woman. Being a white South 
African, living and writing in what was until recently a racist, apartheid 
ridden society, has profoundly impacted the nature ofher writings. As 
has been noted by many, the policy of apartheid has perhaps had the 
most negative effect on the creative faculties of a writer. The formal 
Segregation of the various races ofa multiracial society on the basis of 
the colour of the skin, insulates them from one another so completely 
| thatmore than one South African writer has referred to this as a serious 
A handicap in the pursuit of their profession. Nadine Gordimer, one of 
lhe few white writers who refused to go into exile and consequently 
, hadher books banned in South A frica, has poignantly expressed her 
Situation in the following words: “ Living ina society that has been as 
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G 
deeply and calculatingly compar tmentalized as South A frica hasben | 6 
under the colour bar, the writer’s potential has UNSCalabj, th 
limitations.” (Narang, 697) g 
W 


Consequently, Gordimer has consistently maintained tha | t0 
because politics affects all aspects of life in South Africa, her Writing 
even its apparently most private and personal moments deals either 
implicitly or explicitly with the politics of that society. She has alg) | th 
explored in the most thoroughgoing manner the relation between the | fu 
private and political selfin a country with legislation and social habit | q 
that continually impinge on the sense of individual privacy, In | in 
Gordimer’s fiction there is a conscious rejection of the division betwee) | w 
the public and the private spheres as an inappropriate luxury inthe | hi 
world she inhabits. In an interview with Susan Sontag, she has asserted | C 


s 


that the “political aspect came into my work implicitly because the life 
around me was imbued with it, even the most private aspects oflife 4 b 
were penetrated by the effects of politics. ...” (Zhe Listener, 16-17), | d 
She has repeatedly stressed that her characters, “are what they are | s 
because their lives are regulated and their moves formed by theirpolitical | t 
situation. ... politics is character in South A frica (Gordimer, 23). u 


Gordimer has repeatedly been referred to as a writer | 4 

remarkable for her ability to reflect changing moods and issuesinthe | 6 

| South African society she describes, and as a writer who responds ( 
| with immediacy to important social and historical developments. I 
fact, as is borne out by both her fiction and her other writings and 
statements, she has been committed to getting away from a literatur 
that views the world from a racial perspective. In basic agreemell ia 


| with Marxist critics, who recognize, in the words of Terry Eagletot 
| g the C 


that literary works “have arelation to that dominant way of seein 
world which is the ‘social mentality’ or ideology ofan age,” (Eagleton 
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o} eoge men eset vanes times noted the extraordinary difficulty 
pata writer may have in subverting or transcending that ideology. 
cee iste: sl ahs said “we actually see blacks differently, 
which includes not seeing”, ( Driver, 180 ) and proceeds in her fiction 
io document these blinkered perceptions. 


Thus, in Gordimer there is an acute consciousness of the fact 
that the writer- as- citizen has a mission to fulfill. That she is 
fundamentallya moralist, and that her work is obviously shaped by 
quite clearly defined ideological commitments, has recently been 
increasingly recognized. Further, her status as a woman writer and a 
writer about women and their experience in apartheid South Africa, 
has attracted increasing critical attention over the past few years. 
Criticism ahs focused upon the question of whether she may be termed 
to be ‘feminist’ in her approach and in her concerns. The issue has 


à been problematized by Gordimer’s own repeated and unambiguous 


denial of a specifically feminist thrust in her work. This is because she 
sees ‘feminism’ as a political ideology to be largely irrelevant both to 
theapocalyptic battle against racism within the single issue society she 
understands South A frica to be, and to the life experience of the vast 
majority of Black women, whose struggle forms part of the struggle 
against apartheid. Her statement in an interview in 1981 that she had 
become “more radical. ...both as a citizen and as a woman’, 
(Contemporary Literature, 291) is indicative not so much of anew 
commitment to the development feminist perspectives in her work, as 
atestatement of her well documented belief that both men’s and 
Women’s lives are embedded in the political developments of their 


; times, Women, she suggests, should not be shown as in retreat from 


the public world, operating within the personal and subjective 
“omplexities ofa privately constituted world; both men and women 
Must be Shown to be shaped, as much in their inner consciousness as 
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in the external forces their lives take on, by the political nature Ofthe | i 
times they live in and through. As stated earlier, this amounts toa i cc 
conscious rejection of the division between the public and the private | 
spheres. It is also significant that Gordimer ’s fiction addresses White | a 


South African women in a way that draws them into the cirgle of | TI 


blame and responsibility. It is only when we understand this | fa 


incorporation as well as the terms within which Gordimer has Created | fe 
her fiction, that we understand her particular stance towards andher | ot 
treatment of women, and her presentation o fthe political issuesof | ¢ 


race and sex. bi 


Notwithstanding her deep commitment to the political issues | a 


of her time and despite the fact that there is no overt feminist thrustin | H 
her writing, itis possible to discern an underpinning offeministconcems | st 
in her works. For instance she does recognize that women comprisea c 
generally disadvantaged working group, and are in a legally subordinate 4 e 
position, being “honorary children”. Further, her fiction betraysa tii 
powerful interest in the precise and subtle nuances of women’s | f 
experience in an apartheid ridden world. A majority of hernovels | sl 
mediate events chiefly or entirely through a central female | tl 


| consciousness. Thus most of her novels concentrate upon a muted | n 
analysis of the options and roles available particularly to women, both 
in the various resistance groupings depicted, and more generally m 


| relationship to a world devastated by the cumulative action ofmen. | 0 
| | eithowgh it is the men who act, the focus is frequently upon the ee 
i ofthese actions upon the women: men are in fact repeatedly pa ae 
| off centre-stage by the novel’s insistence examining the confusion | € 
| about role and identity whish beset the psyches of the female narat? p | 
| voices. Thus, in her novels we are offered the interior histories i 

developing female consciousness as they seek to find appropriate pah 


t p y gle 
| torespond to both political and gender contexts, and as they struge 
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Gordimer 
pfind space for their voices within the fictions’ overt and often didactic 
commitment to the struggle against apartheid. 

A Sport of Nature is Gordimer’s expression of her quest for 
utopia, a possible scenario for white participation in a black future. 
This utopian vision, the novel seems to suggest, is implicated in the 
fact that racial prejudice needs to be overcome, not only at the cerebral 
evel, but more importantly at an emotional and instinctual level. In 
other words, love and compassion, as well as sexual and bodily 
communion between blacks and whites is essential for such a vision to 
perealized. As the novel intimates, there is no understanding the full 
enormity of apartheid like that which is impacted in the body: “Skin 
and hair. It has mattered more than anything else in the world”(206). 
Hence, where apartheid has divided according to body, only a new 
state of mind and body can be a sign of reintegration. The novel is 
conceived on a grand scale, taking in the period from the fifties, and 
ending in the future with the prophetic independence celebrations ofa 
liberated South A frica. However, it is through the portrayal of the 
female protagonist, Hillela, that the theme is developed and the various 


| strands of the novel coalesce. Further, it is through the depiction of 


this character that Gordimer subverts the norms and explodes the 
myths regarding women. 


The very title of the novel, “A Sport of Nature”, which 
obviously defines the female protagonist Hillela, is significant. In an 
epigraph to the novel, Gordimer explains the term “Lusus Naturae— 
Sport ofN ature”, in the following words: “A plant, animal, ete., which 


exhibits abnormal variation or a departure from the parent stock or 


7 PE... a spontaneous mutation; a new variety produced in this way". 


Undoubtedly Hillela is a ‘departure’ from the norm, a “new variety” 
in other words, a ‘New Woman’. Consequently, Hillela is a genetic 
‘ 

Sport of nature? holding the key to the future, and this Gordimer seems 
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red primarily in body, and then, aa 


to suggest, must be registe 
ousness. Ultimately, a new stateof 


consequence, in terms ofconsci 
mind and body would evolve. 


Hillela, the offspring of dubious parentage (the mother, Ruth, 
deserted her husband and daughter in order to live with a professional 
nightclub dancer, and the paternity is never unequivocally established) 
is born with rebellious blood in her veins. Further, the novel Opens 
with a signal of Hillela’s rootlessness as she changes her name from 

| ‘Kim’ used at school to the “Hillela’ used with her family, with both 

rames equally meaningless to her. When, towards the end of the novel, 

the President gives her an Igbo version of her name, her rootlesnessis 
complete. Gordimer seems to suggest that such rootlessness is a pre- 
requisite to being able to “give up being white”, to evolve into a new 
state of body and mind. Hillela is brought in the maternal home ofher 
aunt Pauline, who along with her husband Joe, espouses the liberal 
| humanist ideology. Gordimer mercilessly attacks the hypocritical 
attitudinizing of the white liberals in South Africa, characterizing their 
approach as “‘hesitations and doubts, the shilly-shallying of what was 
more effective between this commitment or that, this second hand 
protest or that” (209). Both Pauline and Joe are committed to help 
programmes and civil action. They support the meetings “against the 
|| pass laws, apartheid in the universities, and removals of Black 
[| populations under the Group Areas Act.” As adolescents, Hillela, along 
with her cousin Carole, “were absorbed into activities in which 
social conscience had the chance to develop naturally”(32). Howevet 
Hillela resists any ideological involvement in the in the caus?* an 


ad eventually asserts the supremacy of the private sphere—@ bl 
love relationship. 


i 
i Further, right from her early years Hillela is oblivious to Sou! 


African realities and apparently bent upon a rebellious pursuit 
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sa jeasure. In Pauline’s words: “She’s a- moral. I mean in the sense of 
sof? fie morality of this country” (44). Part of Hillela’s amorality is her 
ynwillingness to pay attention to the categories that order life in South 

| Africa: sheis thrown out ofher Rhodesian school for visiting a coloured 

th, poy; she explodes in defence of her father’s new wife Billlie whom 
nal Olga thinks too “tarty” to be fit to be a mother; and she ignores the 
Afrikaner background of her her musical friend Gert Prinsloo. When 
ge she meets ray, sie pays n we to hismanonal g “categories 
a were never relevant w st ordering of life’(108). ier nose to Use 
a South African categories in her esseesunea of people is crucial, as is 
à 3 her sexuality and the Love for an nevidel man. As Gres have noted 
si with varying degrees of amaren miee seems i give the seam 
‘sexual politics’ whole new dimensions of meaning. And it is 

a fundamentally a pouei drive that engenders her almost unconscious 
el compulsion to transgression, as she crosses one boundary after another, 


3 escaping the world of apartheid in all its blatant and more subtle 


a | manifestations, and entering an unlimited world and identity. This is 
wis the basic pattern that underlies all her movements and attachments 
and from her first, casual relationship with the Coloane acy at aon in 
nelp Rhodesia, to expulsion from her aunts’ houses to liie m Tanzania an 
tthe then West Africa with the French ambassador and his wife, to mariage 
lack and commitment to Whaila, to her travels in in Eastern Europe, 
long America, and then finally back to Africa and her sent husband, ine 
cha General. Gordimer seems to be suggesting that sexuality is an unlimiting 
ye | bodily drive beyond categories. 

and 

shite, Sexuality is important in Gordimer’s fiction, both as a concept 


f dasa device. In speaking of sexuality as a concept her general aim 

Seems to be to retain for women the right to be sexually attractive and 
gull’ Vital beings, without being therefore classified as merely “feminine”. In 
it! Sport of Nature, Hillela is deeply desired by all the men with whom 
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she has relationships, but she is highly respected by them as Well She 
is certainly not viewed by them as merely a ‘sex object’, In fae 
gordimer never shows Hillela as using the stereotypical feminine Wiles 
in noreder to manipulate a situation to her advantage. The French 
ambassador’s assessment and admiration ofher is fairly representative 
of that of most ofthe male characters in the novel: “ But of course te 
was not like other women. ...He had to grant it to her, Hillela’s attitude 
to sex was that ofan honorary man”’(204). 


The relationship between Hillela and Whaila is crucial to the 
novel, both structurally and thematically. Structurally because it marks 
a turning point in Hillela’s life and career, and thematically because itis 


through the depiction of this relationship that Gordimer articulates her 
utopian vision ofa future South A frica. Gordimer valorizes Hillela’s 
love for a black man (first Whaila and then the General) as the source 


means of realizing that vision. Her marriage to the black revolutionary 
Whaila gives her a ‘sign’ , which other characters like Pauline and Joe 
couldn’t find, “a sure and certain instruction to which one could attach 
| oneself and feel the tug of history” (199). Hillela has given up being 
: | white, and asserts that Pauline and Joe “wanted to but didn’t seemto 
know how” (186). Whaila too “ saw their closeness as a sign; the 
human cause, the ideality that should be possible, once the race and 


class struggle were won. With her, it was already one world, what 
could be” (208). 


Hillela’s love for Whaila transforms her. She reads the 
revolutionary doctrine she had earlier ignored and participates in political 
discussions which before left her day dreamin g. She comes to terms 
with the necessity for violence, including the possibility that “innocent 
people may be killed. And she worries about the role of whites in the 


both of her utopian vision and of the motivation for her search for - 


| 


G 
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J' 
he evolution, maintaining that she herselfhas ‘given up bei ng white’ (186). 


act / yhenshe has their black child she is delighted not to have reproduced 
les | persel fwith all the advantages ofher whiteness. Her marriage to Whaila 
ch | Jeads her to identify with his cause, symbolized by their handclasp 
ive | whenhe tells her about a raid into South Africa: “He was lover and 
he | prother to her in the great family ofa cause” (210). She so submerges 
de | perselfin the cause that “no history ofher really can be personal history, 
then; its ends were apparently outside herselt” (225). 


the Marriage with General Reuel is the logical outcome of Hillela’s 
tks | identification with the cause of the Blacks in A frica. Itis a relationship 
tis | whichis based not only on physical attraction, but mental compatibility 
er | and mutual respect. “The General saw in her.....someone who could 


as | keep abreast of him; moving on” (313). He is proved to be correct in 
ce his estimate of her. She never bore the President any children because 
for = hesaw her“ in a light other than that ofa perpetuator of a bloodline. 
ty Any woman could be that. In fact, no man wanted Hillela to be like 
o any other woman, would allow her to be even if it had been possible 
ch | forher, herself’ (359-60). Hillela is undoubtedly her husband, the 
ng | President’s equal in every way. The novel ends with the independence 
io day celebrations ofa liberated South Africa which are presided over 
he | by President Reuel and Hillela. And rightly so, fro the President (who 


d | siChairman ofthe OAU as well) along with Hillela, had played a vital 

at role in the liberation struggle of South Africa. So, in many ways he 
came to be “regarded as a brother who has been part ofthe South 
African liberation struggle in accordance with the Pan- African ideal” 

he (337), 

Al Be 

2 The utopian vision that Gordimer posits in 4 Sport oj Nature 

f Sofatime when love between white and black can be free and natural, 


atime in which it will make sense for a black and a white to say that 
i 
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their child is “our colour’, a time 1n which a “rainbow fami ly” is possible 


Oo. 9 9 . 3 
According to Gordimer, this is the only viable solution to the Situation i 


in South Africa, and this would transform society. Perhaps, it 18 also | 
theonly way in which the whites can make reparations for their colonial 
past. In a small measure, Gordimer ’s vision has been realized, ang 
hence has proved to be prophetic to a certain extent. 
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Postmodern Atmosphere: 
A Study of the Nineteenth Century American Regional 
Writings 


The American Civil War (1861-65), the seemingly inevitable 
result of growing economic, political, social, and cultural divisions 
| between North and South cost nearly eight billion dollars and claimed 
more than six hundred thousand lives. Its savagery seems also to have 


z left the country morally exhausted. Nevertheless, in spite of the 


astonishing loss of life and ruin of property, especially in the South, the 
| country prospered materially over the five following decades. The 
war effort stimulated technological innovations and developed new 
methods of efficiently organizing and managing the movement of large 
numbers of people, raw materials, and goods. After the war these 
accomplishments were adapted to industrial modernization on a 
massive scale, The growing economy produced large numbers of vast 
individual for tunes and made the nation as a whole rich enough to 
“apitalize its own further development. As major industries were 
“nsolidated into monopolies by increasingly powerful individuals, a 


‘ery small number of men came to control such enormously profitable 


a as steel, oil, railroads, meet packing, banking, and finance. 


ese individuals successfully squeezed out their competitor and 
umulated vast wealth and power — social and political as well as 
| “comic (Baym, Vol. C, 3). 
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Because of the appropriate way of living in America after the 
Civil War, many people, mostly from Europe, immigrated to the county 
and became new Americans and dispersed over the country, This | 
ably altered the ethnic composition of the population and | 
mocratization of the nation’s Cultural 


issue irrevoc 
contributed immeasurably to the der 


life (Baym, Vol. C, 4). 


By 1900 New Englanders were no longer numerically 
dominant. Long-settled and newly arrived white people faced each | 
other across divides of power, income, and privilege, creating suspicion 

f and social turbulence on a scale that the nation had never seen before 
| (Baym, Vol. C, 4).. And all these lie beside the pathetic conditionof 


i 
|| theAfiican-Americans. 
| | 


This transformation ofan entire continent involved incalculable 


| countryside increasing numbers of farmers, dependent for 
| transportation of their crops on the monopolistic railroads, were | 


n independent farmers were placed “under the lion’s paw” of land 


| | speculators and absentee landlords that Hamlin Garland’s story mate 
infamous. For many, the great cities were also, as the 
Upton Sinclair sensed, jungles where only the stron 
ruthless, and the luckiest survived ((Baym, Vol. C, 4). 


These were all signs of modernism emerging in A 
the country was moving toward industrialization and capitalis 


idea of free market came to represent the best way for economi? 
ninated the count 


growth, therefore, the rich became richer and dot a 
n the society f 


because they were more successful in the competitio 
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suffering for millions of people even as others prospered. In the side 


Wr 
lot 


| squeezed off the land by what novelist Frank Norris characterized | ex, 
the giant “octopus” that crisscrossed the continent. Everywhere | tot 


socialist novels cer 
gest, the mos! | tot 


Ho 
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“the provided for them. 

ny | 

lhis These events were accompanied by the development ofa 


and national literature of great abundance and variety. In fiction, characters 
tual | rely represented before the Civil War became familiar figures: 
industrial workers and the rural poor, ambitious business leaders and 
vagrants, prostitutes and unheroic soldiers. Women from many social 
ally | groups, African Americans, Native Americans; ethnic minorities. 
each | immigrants: all began to write for publication ((Baym, Vol. C, 5). 


fore As far as the country was developing into an independent 
nof | nation in different fields, the performance of authorship in the United 


States had defined itself in part as a patriotic enterprise, whose aims 
| were to help develop a cultural life for the nation and embody national 
lable values to release the country from its European norms. This 
n the =development of the national literature, mostly emerging in regional 
t for writings, can be observed from two points both of which are related 
were | tothe realism practiced at the time by the American authors. But before 
edas | explaining these two points, the facts providing for them are necessary 
here | tobe discussed. 
‘land 
made 
velisi 
most 


Realism gathered force from the 1830s to the end of the 
“ntury. It attempted to write a literature that recorded life as it ought 
| 0be lived or had been lived in the past. As defined by William Dean 
Howells, realism “is nothing more than and nothing less than the truthful 


"atment of material.’ Its practitioners encompassed literary style from 
ica as 


The 
omit 
unti. 
yhd 


hecomic vernacular through ordinary discourse to impressionistic 
Albjectivity, They recorded life in the vanishing frontier, in the village, 
| mall town, and turbulent metropolis ((Baym, Vol. C, 7). 


To achieve national goals, a powerful tradition of regionally 
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based literature emerged after the Civil War (Baym, Vol, D „logy, | i 
Regional writing, ¢ another expression of the realistic i impulse, resulteg | 1 
from the desire both to preserve distinctive ways of life before | 
industrialization dispersed or homogenized them and to come to temy | 
with the harsh realities that seemed to replace these early and allegedly th 
happier times (Baym, Vol. C, 12). Because modernism wag ay | is 
international movement, it seemed to some to conflict with the America 
tradition in literature (Baym, Vol. D, 1081). Therefore, writers of } 5° 
differentregions began to write about the particular traits of their regions | be 
in their stories and it continued well into the mid-twentieth century, | an 


= 
= 


= 
—, 


In this regard, the two points are: 1) realistic works, including | & 
regional writings, picturing the routine lives o f people all over the county, th 
and 2) regional writings acting against the homogenizing of multifarious 
| ethnicities living in the country as citizens. The first pointis self-sufficien P 
in that all the practitioners of realism tried to, depict the natural scenes = 


g 


of the country and people’s lives. It also had a much vaster scope as n 
| some writers wrote about America as a whole. The second point | th 
needs to be elaborated upon in that it provided an early postmodem 
| condition within the country against signs of modernism or modernist 
| itself i 
| lir 
| The period of the local-color writers was roughly from the j 
seventies through the nineties in the ninetieth-century America. Delit i 
and decay are often a central theme: a generation is passing a" 3 
l The setting is an isolated one: a pocket in the hills, a village remot 
| from railroad or main highway, a seaport town beyond its prime? { i 
river hamlet, a Great Lakes outpost, a settlement begun in hope tut w 4 
finally bypassed by “progress” (Cowie, 536). According t0 Jeremy 
Hawthom (1989), traditionally the region in question is eo 
P 


than urban (16). The community may have had an illustrious 
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appears to have no future. Its inhabitants have the air of survivors. 


; insulated from large population centers, they live in an intellectual 
| packwater: New currents of religious thought have only partially broken 


iheice of Calvinistic dogma. Economic enterprise is slack: people do 
iheold things in the old ways. Opportunity for individual improvement 
scant; escape from personal problems, difficult, Lovers are kept 


| apart for years by a situation which a romance-writer would have 


solved handily in a chapter or two. Crushing burdens are patiently 
borne for years. A few youngsters slip out to establish themselves in 


| an ampler area of activity, but the spirit of the community subtly 


discourages initiative, and in the typical local-color story the inhabitants 
are mostly old settlers. For them the clock is always slow. Wintry 
thoughts occupy their minds, and the hues of life are prevailingly sober 
(Cowie, 536). Accordingly, the regional novel, besides emphasizing a 
specific geographic location, focuses on the speech, social structure, 


=, and customs of that particular locality, not merely as local color, but as 


aie ans JA Ao > 
important conditions affecting the temperament of the characters and 


fb | 


their ways of thinking, feeling, and interacting (Abrams, 202). 


By the end of the century, virtually every region of America 
had its “local colorist” to immortalize its distinctive natural, social, and 
Inguistic features. Though often suffused with nostalgia, the best work 
ofthe regionalists both renders a convincing surface ofa particular 
ime and location and investigates psychological character traits from 
‘more universal perspective (Baym, Vol. C, 12). 


The author of such writing has a special affection for it. The 

a “ene he depicts is often beautiful and the characters, though outwardly 
Wsuccessfial” , are, as groups at least, strongly individualized. Living 
“lose to God and nature they exhibit a quiet stoicism, and they hold 
igh the simple virtues of loyalty and response to duty. They have a 
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| strong sense of personal integrity, and a story may hinge on g Pointe 
honor. Unmodified by contact with the outer world, they develo 


be revealed by the shape of vowels quite as definitely aS by the 
encounter of mountain, valley, or cove. Much of the folklore a 
superstition that characterize the local-color story is delivered orally 
in the special idiom of the region (Cowie, 536-537), 


As it was mentioned, these characteristics created an early 
postmodern condition within the country. The rapid growth of industy 
and capitalism inAmerica after the Civil War was distancing the country 
| from its primary values. Although the pioneer immigrants came tothe 
| continent under unified goals and values, these values and goals 

gradually changed by the increase in the number of immi grants from 
| different parts of the world. The consequence was am ultiplicity of 


ethnicities and norms, and people in different areas of the continent ' 
| began idolizing their own norms. And still the early inhabitants and | 
| immigrants had maintained their own conventions. Accordingly, there | 


| emerged a society in which the settlers produced what they wanted 
| __ and exchanged with each other what they needed. With the emergence 
| ofnew technology and alluring profits, the country began to loseits 
|  colorfulness towards common goals for wealth, a sort of mass 
conformity. Regional, and significantly individual, values began tome? 
into a unified capitalism under the control of some usurpers. Thus, 


| regional writing emerged as a postmodern reaction against the 
modernist factors, 


| j i 
| ; : rd 
Lyotard defines postmodernism as incredulity tow4 
metanarratives (Rivkin and Ryan, 509). Lyotard argues that e 
9 ? . 3 wee i ne 
narratives’ that underpin Western civilization —reli gious, Marxismi, 
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personal traits to the point of eccentricity. Hardly less si nificant isthe | 
emphasis laid upon speech peculiarities. For the sense of locality may | 


Si 
Sa 
í 
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Path | postr 
top | idea of progress through the application ofrational principles, the belief 
clop / thata completely free market will ultimately benefit us all— have & 
Sthe  jeast theoretically been discredited. All those ‘metanarratives’ are guilty 
may | ofhaving declared themselves universally valid and they all have 
/ the contributed to the West’s oppression of a good deal of the world. In 
and Lyotard’s view, what we need is ‘little narratives’ small-scale, modest 


1r 


rally | systems of belief that are strong enough to guide us, but are always 
| aware of their provisional nature and their local rather than universal 
validity (Bertens, 143). 
arly | 
Istty In an appendix to the book entitled Answering the Question: 


mty | Whatis Postmodernism? Lyotard suggests that realism is outmoded 


the | because today’s reality is so destabilized, and capitalism constantly 
oals 


derealizes familiar objects and institutions. Much ofthe market caters 
tom  tothis “endemic desire for reality” and simplicity, attempting to stabilize 
yof .; thereferent and to ensure quick communication that will also reassure 
rent | consumers of their own identity; mass communication, refusing to re- 
and | examine its own artistic rules, is an exercise in mass conformism. Such 
ee | realismis defined by its very avoidance of the question ofreality. Equally, 
ted | weshould recall that science and industry have the same problematic 
nee | relation to reality as art: they can hardly be said to describe or represent 
eits reality. This relation is displaced by the “technological criterion,” a 
asS | consensus between political or industry partners as to what comprises 
S | reality. But no matter what criteria are currently deployed, it is 
us; undeniable that capitalism and science emerged asa result of the decline 
the of metaphysical, religious, and political certainties concerning the nature 
ofreality. This is where Lyotard defines an important circumstance for 
v the emergence of modemity, which, “in whatever age it appears, cannot 


exist without a shattering of belief and without discovery of the ‘lack 
: ofreality? of reality together with the invention of other realities” (Habib, 
je 


124-125). 
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As Gray (2004) mentio.s, we associate the term ‘realigp Wit 
those writing in or about the centres of power and the terms “regionalisp à 
and ‘local color’ with those writing in or about the supposed periph ey 
Nevertheless. itis a fact that, during the later nineteenth century, many 
American writers and readers became interested in the local or re gional 
folkways ofthe South, West, and rural New England, and often about 
earlier times before the war (257). The writing was committed to 
cultural restitution and recovery, the celebration ofa vanishi ng social 
order or the commemoration of one that had already vanished (268), 
One reason for this was probably a reaction to the increasing 


standardization of life, as more and more of American society 
approximated to an urban and industrial norm and a uniform culture. 
Another reason for the related interest in older times was a particular 


instance of a general American tendency to associate the past with 
| innocence, a cultural equivalent of Eden (257). 


| As Lyotard believes, one of the attributes of postmodemity is 
| the loss of beliefin the idea that the arts, technology, and liberty would 
be profitable to humankind as a whole, and the shared belief thatall 
enterprises are legitimate “only insofar as they contribute to the 
emancipation of mankind” Habib, 126). 


As Hutcheon says, the voices of the little narratives heard ina 


po 


pe 
nal 
bas 


series of oppositional movements, primarily in Europe and North 
America during the 1960’s and 1970’s, or in other words, thie locals 
and particulars became the anchors of postmodern ‘situated 
knowledge.’ Therefore, one’s particular national culture and history 
or ethnicity came to havea determining effect on one’s theorizing and 
interpretation (Malpas, 120). Ina likewise manner, the decades after 
the Civil War provided the situation for little narratives to declare thet 
existence among the growing modernity. As Hutcheon believes by 
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uting countless ‘little narratives’ besides modernism’s ‘grand 
J ratives’, Lyotard argued that there is no single truth or the truth 
| based on those ‘metanarratives’ which centre or orient and make sense 
| of the world for us. There are, instead, multi ple truths, thus causing 
what he calls a crisis of legitimation. The postmodern in fact deprives 
he modern of its idea ofa single anchoring central (it is thus ‘de- 
| centred’) (Malpas, 119). Also, Derrida and other postmodemists do 
| jot believe in an objective reality and take truth as subjective. Truth 
| iselfis relative, thus many truths exist, not the truth (Bressler 99). This 
| multiplicity of truths depends on the nature and variety of cultural and 
social influences in one’s life. Brenda K. Marshall (1992) believes 
that ‘both/and’ thinking makes us give up ‘the luxury of absolute Truths’ 
for the ‘local and provisional truths’ of postmodern ‘situated 
knowledge’ (3). 


Each person then shapes his/her own concepts of reality. 
í Real ity becomes a human construct that is shaped by each individual’s 
dominant social group and norms. There exists then as many realities 
asthere are people (Bressler 100). We have thus the indeterminacy 
and the subjective interpretation of meaning. As Bressler continues, 
noone then has a claim to absolute truth: therefore, tolerance of each 
other’s points of view becomes the postmodern maxim (100). 


In this regard, we can now refer to some examples to expose 


the Variety of view-points existing in the postwar era that on the one 
hand, according to Baym, tried to depict the economic and spiritual 
decline of New England (Vol. C, 12), and on the other, attempted to 


#Pottrait and preserve local values. 


Some of the wr itings included social protest, especially toward 
eend of the century, when social inequality and economic hardship 
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were particularly pressing issues. Racial injustice andi Inequality bety | for 


the sexes appear in the works of southern writers such ag Geor H 
e 


Washington Cable (1844- 1925) and Kate Chopin (1851-1 1904) 
whose powerful novels set in Cajun/French Louisiana transcend; the | 
local color label (Van Spanckeren, 50). 


that 
time 
for é 
rapi 
Cho 


Especially in the South, those loyal to the feudal imageop | part 
slave society could now blame the war for the fact that reality hardly and. 
coincided with myth. Those who were more critical were supplie Ba 
with a perfect subject: the clash between new and old habits gt | chat 
behaviour and belief as the Southern states were assimilated bag, | and 


into the nation (Gray, 265). 


Hamlin Garland tried to show that, as he said once, the “mystic 


ovel 
| 


| Orn 


regi 


quality connected with free land. ..was a myth.” Garland’s farmes 261. 


areno longer the vigorous, sensuous, and thoughtful yeomen depicted 


in Crévecoeur’s Letters from an American Farmer (1782) but beni, 


Natl 
Lov 


drab figures reminiscent of the protest poet Edwin Markham’s “Man | (Vat 


with a Hoe” (1899). In “Under the Lion’s Paw,” from the collection | 


Main-Travelled Roads (1891), we see local color not as nostalgia 
but as realism in the service of social protest (Baym, Vol. C, 12). 


Intermingled with regional writing were the attempts of the 
women writers of the era to make their voices heard by inviting 
consider the world from the perspective of women awakening 
protesting against, and offering alternatives fora world dominated by 


patriarchal principles. Writers such as Harriet Beecher Stowe, Ka | 
in Fat, at 


Chopin, Sarah Ome Jewett, Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, Sui Si 
Constance Fenimore Woolson, Alice Brown, and Rose Terry Cook 
described a region from the view point ofa woman in their ca 
Mary Austin, who was also a feminist, invited readers to se? the wo" 
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| poma woman’s perspective. Her larger claim on literary history is 


mein literature. Chopin’s narratives are tinged with personal nostal gia 
pra more relaxed and sensuous way of life than people in America’s 
rapidly growing cities could any longer provide (Baym, Vol. C, 12). 
Chopin was sensitive to the nuances of Louisiana country life in 
particular. As a woman, a way of life that centered around families 
md small communities lent itself to her distinctive form of. regionalism 
(Baym, Vol. C, 13). Stowe, Jewett, Freeman, and Woolson’s female 


| characters suggest the capacity of human beings to live independently 


| and with dignity in the face of community pressures, patriarchal power 
| over women, and material deprivation (Baym, Vol. C, 12). Sarah 
| Orne Jewett made her subject not the ‘great events’ of her native 
| region but little nameless acts of community, memory or love (Gray, 

261). Even many pre-war writers, from Henry David Thoreau and 


icted-; Nathaniel Hawthorne to James Greenleaf Whittier and James Russell 


Lowell, paint striking portraits of specific American regions 
(VanSpanckeren, 50). 


Surprisingly, regional writing acted as a twofold movement 


| craving, on the one hand, for a lost or forgotten past (as it is in 
| Modemism) and aspiring, on the other hand, fora kind of egalitarianism 
and “both/and” condition (as it is in Postmodernism) in a country 


founded upon freedom and democracy. However, we can say that 


the former aspect served the second one in that regional writing, in 
“acting against capitalism and industrialism, provided a situation for 
different ethnicities living in America to articulate their voices in showing 


z that there is no realism as depicted by mass conformism. There are 


"alities as far as there different people. And the lost and past ideal 
Vings regionalism talks about differ from author to author as far as the 
Practitioners of regional writing, as was mentioned above, ranged from 
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native-borns, African Americans to Asian Americans. Hence A 
multiplicity ofpast ideals ofliving. Altogether, regional Writing. in all ‘ 
diversity of subject matter, created a postmodern atmosphere in the 
last third of the nineteenth-century America against the increasing mag 
consumption caused by moder standards of living. 
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Kamala Das’s Poetry : 
An Existential Psychoanalysis 


Sulpha Naik’s statement “If women wanted to express the 

emotions of the body in words, then they would have to break down 
| | the limits and norms of traditional literature and to evolve anew style oth 
| — of writing,”' can attract anybody who feels that every bosom hasa tha 
°| throbbing heart. Kamala Das is a such a person. In the contemporary |: Par 
| Indian Literary Scenario, Kamala Das occupies a prominent placeas | hur 
poet of talent and artistry. As a major Indian poet in English, shehas < hur 
attracted international attention by virtue of her bold, inhibited | tot 

articulation of the feminine urge along with other women poets like 

Gauri Despande, Mamta Kalia and De Souza. Although she enjoysa 
fair reputation as a fiction writer, autobiographer and essayist, shehas | not 
created a niche for herself in contemporary English verse. | stri 
oft 
| Kamala Das is primarily a poet of feminine longings. Through 1 oth 
| her poems, the poet reveals the predicament of an ordinary woman Ce 
caught up in the cross currents of two stages of advancements it the in} 
society. She was brought up in the traditional society where: “The 4 To 
| woman of best Nair families never mentioned sex, it was their principle am 

| phobia. They associated it with violence and bloodshed. They had 

: been fed on the stories of Ravana who perished due to his desire 0 
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pan 


| sita and of Kichaka, who was torn to death Draupadi’s legal husband 
Bhima by only because he coveted her.”? As a woman she, suffering 


„nder patriarchy, cannot but be confessional i.e. she can not hold 


| pack and therefore must express herself, frankly candidly. In “The 


Looking Glass”, Das portrays the stark reality of the life of women: 


Stand nude before the glass with him 
So that he sees himself the stranger one 
And believes it so, and you so much more 
Softer, younger, lovelier... 

. and the jerky way he urinates.3 


It is a hard fact that both man and woman are made for each 


other, but woman can never attain other than the image given to her 


that she is a thing to be decorated in her own house. In the words of 


; Parshley:” All agree in recognizing the fact that females exist in the 


human species; today as always they make up about one half of 
humanity. And yet we are told that feminity is in danger, we are exhorted, 


| tobe women, remain women, become women...” 


ie 


| 


A man may hide and try to be formal, impersonal in his wnting, 
not a woman. Kamala Das felt that she must express herself like 
Striptease, that she must extrude autobiography. It is this aspect which 
often times, surprises her male commentators, Parthasarthy, among 
others, who in his introduction to Kamala Das in Ten Twentieth 
Century Indian Poets, felt that she was unusually franker, particularly 
inher body imagery among the Indian woman writers, beginning with 
Toru Dutt, she is perhaps the frankest of them all. And this is what 
‘Mounts to what has come to be regarded as her confessional poetry. 


The recurrent theme of her confessions is her unfulfilled love 
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| expressed through her body images. The contemporary feminists i | 
. . 3 + 

fact wish women writers to be confessional, i.e. to express their nee { hav 


for love openly. Helen Cixous feels that a woman’s autonomy iS her | mak 

factuality and Elaine Showalter emphasized gyno-criticism, because 
| they feel that the female creativity, her authenticity lies in having Concrete | the! 
relationship with the other that she is a body for the other, as the other | Con 
is the body for her. This relationship of mutual ob jectification ies A or 
the heart ofher poetry. 


Each poem by Kamala Das is a witness to this clash of sexes | phili 
in “An Introduction”, Kamala Das feels that she is just a woman, “an | Sim 
every woman” who seeks love. On the other hand the man ig als) __ pots 
| every man, nameless, who answers her in terms of his ego, his “I”, phil 
Her poetry is not about love but about conflict of egos’ and whosoever wha 
| makes the initiative, must feel the sense of shame. She terms her shame, that 

her sin: “I am the sinner, /I am saint./ I am the beloved and the +is po 
betrayed.” It is this sin in man-woman relationship that makesher _ init 
poetry confessional. But she wonders how love could be anactionof fact 
sin, because love is God, as God is love. That is why sheisboththe find 
beloved and the betrayed. In “The Looking Glass”, she finds that after 
getting a man to love her is easy only that she has to be honestinher thet 
wants as a woman. She stands naked before the glass with him so that 
he sees himself the stronger one, but ifhe sees her body as she gifts, it 
to him — the scent of her long hair, the musk of sweat between the | ‘si 
breasts, the warm shock of menstrual blood, etc., she also looksat body 
his body, his shy walk across the bathroom floor dropping towels and that 


is 


the jerky way he urinates: ; ai 
Oh, yes getting j a 
l A man to love is easy, but living i 
| Without him afterwards may have 
| To be faced.® 
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sin { Kamala Das views this honest relationship nullified because 
eed paving seen each other’s bodies, both of them in tum feel shamed, 
he making them live their lonely lives. This conflict and its consequences 
use | prove that no mutual relation is perhaps possible; each seeks to enslave 
Tete | the other. Her poetry therefore does not deal with mutual relations. 
ther | Conflict is the original meaning of being-for-others, as John Paul Sartre 


| 
sat | would say. 


In this regard Kamala Das is an existentialist not as a 
XES philosopher but as a poet follows, as she does existentialism. So did 
“an | Simon de Beauvior and a host of other female writers and critics. Itis 
Iso not surprising therefore for Kamala Das as a woman anda poet being 
‘P. | philosophically oriented to existential views, opens her heart, to confess 
ver what others may hide, particularly in terms ofman-woman relationships. 
ne, _ thatexplains the presence of body images in her poetry. She feels, she 
the %ispossessed by the other because the other’s look, fashions her body 
her  initsnakedness, causes it to be born, sculptures it, produces it and in 
of fact utilizes it. The male sees her body as she will never see it. She 
the finds that the other holds a sécret—the secret of what she is. Poem 
hat after poem, it is the same refrain that love and marriage do not bring 
ie —_thetwo people together, that their alienation is unbridgeable. 


It Not that she does not long for love, but the attempt is to 
he | asimilate the other as the other looking at her tries to assimilate her 
at body, she, thus does not want any kind of spurious transcendence 
nd that comes at the cost of denying her flesh. Physical nakedness is part 
| ofher confession, a symbol of her authenticity. This has a very different 
a Meaning for Whitman and other male poets. Kamala Das exposes her 

Ody in sheer honesty. In the poem “In Love”: 
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Oh yes, his F, 
Mouth ...and his limbs like pale ’ 4 

j a 
And carnivorous plants reaching A 
| Out for me and the sad lie A 
Ofmy ending lust.’ is 
nos 


It is part of her confessions that when she lies, she not only | fact 
expresses it— the sad lie because more than lying to the male, shelig | Das 
to herself, In such a state of self-lie, in bad faith, as Sartre wouldsay | rela 
she does not find any room, excuse or even need for love, forineach | iser 
embrace she lies, ignoring her need. In many of her poems, she | futu 
expresses her bad-faith as for example in “The Freaks”. qual 

fon 
| | The man with her has a dark, ‘cavern-like’ with ‘uneventeeth’ futu 
| but when puts his right hand on her knee, and the desire takes charge. Her 
ai) However, she wonders whether this man with his nimble fingertips > bad- 
H could unleash nothing more alive than the skin’s lazy hungers. She ` the 
finds no one to tell her, particularly, those who have failed in love; why < the 
does love fails in all cases, leaving the heart empty where snakes of | lone 
silence, of companionlessness, coil. She knows it very well that itis | paw. 
nothing but sex, nevertheless she is a freak: “It’s only/To savem) | or fe 


| face, I flaunt, at/ Times, a grand, flamboyant lust.” dey 
Kan 

In the world where mutuality between sexes in well nigh cour 

impossible, Kamala Das, searches for some foothold somewhere, crea 


sc ue ; ing F 
course, in bad faith in lies, as we have seen in “The Freaks” or gm S 
Jematt’, | Stns 


back to her grandmother’s house where once love was unprob the Ap 
hen We prive 


this is like going to the womb — a nostalgia for origin. Butt 
. Vi 
grandmother died and the house withdrew into silence, snakes™ 


5 A 
among books. She was then too young to read. Now friendless, 


nce she rece!" te 


tries to hoodwink herself by going back to where 0 
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\ Jove unasked. She tries to go back to her past, begging for love not in 
abundance but in small exchange. This is another kind of bad-faith, . 


frhaving known the impossibility of loving and bei ng loved, she only 


jes to herself that she can still find love. Instead of facing the contingent 
world and in it her loneliness, her act of going to the past is nothing but 
nostalgia. It is not that the past is cut off from her present existence. In 
‘only | fact, itis an integral part of our being. Itis not something which Kamala 
lies | Das once had; the past is always bounded to the present. She is always 
(say, | related to the past. But she is at the same time separated from it as she 
‘each | isengaged in a constant movement from herself as past to herselfias 
she | future. The past tends to become solidified and thus takes on the 

quality of in—itself— full and complete. However, one has to move 

from in-itself to far-itselfi.e. from fixity to fluidity, from the past to the 
teeth’ future. Kamala Das is self-critical here as in many of her other poems. 
large. Her poetry examines all the options open to her lonely existence and 
tips  bad-faith, in all its forms, and even suicide. She as we have examined 
She the option of honestly exposing her body, but that too failed to keeps 
;why the male back to her. She has come to know that her fate is to livea 


esol lonely life. That too perhaps is human fate because no one would 
titis | pawn fate because no one would pawn her/his freedom, whether male 
em) | female except ina master slave relationship. She feels this freedom 
deep downed in her body. There is something pathological about 
Kamala Das, as ifa neurotic has persuaded herself that her anxiety is 

nig | Courage and that her impulse to destroy as in Sylvia Plath also, is 
re,d Creative, A gain and again we feel that Kamala Das forces herself in 
going Freudian metaphysics. So little does what she says make any literal 
nal | sense that we are forced into believing her poetry to bea dream ~a 


nth? private phantasy. 
oval 

e is i a 
: k But she has forestalled us; she is, indeed, deliberately forcing 
ay 


| o. T : 
©Freudian interpretation on us. Kamala Das finds in her need for 
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at are all-too-obviously sexually terms The | 


o 


love something slimy in wh 
she prepares the way for her final answer, her tour deforce: the cS 
impulses themselves, she seems to say, a no more than ontologica 
needs. Ifthe Freudian sees sexual symbolism everywhere in Kama 
Das, this is only that the Freudian is trying to disguise her ontologica 
loneliness — the loneliness ofa self which exists only in its free acts, jp 
an obscene, contingent, godless world, with no values, except thoy | 
which she herself creates. The Freudian seeks refuse in the comfortable 
doctrine that her/his loveliness is no more than a sexual need, not then 
beyond human skill to satisfy. Like Sartre, Kamala Das, reply tothe | 
Freudians is that itis not possible to have a mutual relationship inlove | 
and marriage. Her own life story in My Story is a document to this 
effect. She lived virtually a lonely life, sex did not interests her excep 
as a gift she could grant to her husband to make him happy as she 
writes in 44th chapter of the book, titled “I was never a 


aul 


| fing 


1971 
Pub! 


M.F 


é A ‘Dell 
nymphomaniac... ..”:“I was never anymphomaniac. Sex did notinteres' 


me except as a gift I could grant to my husband to make him happy.” 


It means that she did not except love in return, nor wasitto 
come. As a marriage in the conventional sense, hers was a flop, she | 
adds in forty-fifth chapter: “There were silences between the two! 
us that seems to me interminable, although at times I broke them by! l 
word or two about our little son or about the grocet’s bill" This® i 
the main strain of absence of mutual relationship between sexes 
marriage or no marriage. Kamala Das emphasizes the necessity ofa! 
inward search to realize one’s true life: {One’s real worldis not whit | 

is outside him. It is.the immeasurable world inside him that is rel 4 
Only the one who has decided to travel inward, will realize his routera 
has no end.”!! 
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Quarterly English Journal 


| Vallari Gaur & Rashmi Gaur 


English Language Teaching: 


Towards Developing an Interdisciplinary Approach 


Though the learning of English is compulsorily an ideational 
activity, it is also affected by the explicit and tacit knowledge-baseof 
the teacher. This perspective is particularly significant today, as the 
|| pressures of globalization are relentlessly changing our perceptions of 

|| what constitutes education. The classical pattern of education in which 

j | | the loop between knowledge and utility was based on indistinct future 

| probabilities, is being relentlessly replaced by a modern “instant utility” 

model in which knowledge is linked only with its salability. In the 

absence of immediate salability, a particular knowledge is considered 

to be aredundant and useless acquisition. The paper takes up some 

of the issues related with the teaching of English as a core subjectin 
Engineering and Management Institutes of India in this context. 


In today’s scenario, which is governed by the salability criterion 
of knowledge; students as well as the management have several 
expectations from a teacher of English. The students want to master 
the language (which for them include fluency, good vocabulary, pres 
| expression as well as grammat), whereas the management wants that 
this mastery of language on the part of students should be translated 
l into better placement records. In this scenario a teacher of Englis 
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| pay feel bogged down by multifarious demands. If, on the other hand, 
t hese demands are to be met and challenges accepted, it is imperative 
fora teacher of English to be proactive and develop an interdisciplinary 
approach to the teaching of English. Such interdisciplinary approach 
| shall enable a teacher to help the learner to better manage their 
motivated and self directed learning. The teacher has to learn to instill 
ihe confidence among the learners through activities and/or procedures 
which shall encourage them to be more involved with their learning. 


Inaclass room situation, the teacher’s role is significant, Equally 

| significant is the personality of the learner, which plays a vital part in 
mal the learning process. Tricia Hedge has quoted Knowles commenting 
eof appropriately that pro-active learners learn more things and learn better 
the | than do people who passively wait to be taught."At this juncture too, 
sof  therole of the teacher becomes important. Recent researches in Neuro 
ich + Linguistic Programming have clearly suggested that learners can 
wure constantly modify and update their self perception which would have 
ity’  adirect bearing on their learning capabilities and strategies. It is 
the important thus that the teacher becomes the motivator. 


me The scenario of English teaching in India is rather peculiar. 
tin | Thecolonial past has equipped us with a language which has become 
| thelingua franca today. But the language itself could not filter down 
equally among the masses. The feudal legacy, economic backwardness 

ion | and rigid social stratification have created a peculiar situation in any 
ral contemporary average English language classroom, whichis extremely 
ter d heterogeneous owing to such factors. There are students for whom 
ise 4 Englishis practically the mother tongue, whereas there are some who 
hat have studied in English medium even though it is not spoken at home 
and are therefore hesitant to use it in their daily conversation. Still, 
there are those students from the vernacular medium who have only 
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| studied it as a subject till +2 level. These are the worst Sufferers ra Pata 
d K . . . St ae i a ole 
climate where being fluently conversational in English is linkeq With / Teac 
social prestige. Their inability to converse in English, despite} eing las 
familiar with the linguistic structure, generates severe Psychologica (sp 


barriers. This heterogeneity puts several constraints on a teacher, why | Bor! 
at best can have five hour contact with his class in a semester g fl4or lunco 
16 weeks. The size of the lecture classes is also big. Faced with such indis 
difficulties a teacher often opts for a compromise level which leaves | steer 
most of the students, particularly the brighter and the weaker segments wini 


dissatisfied. 


Performance in English is not so obliquely linked with career thes 
options. Since language competence is intrinsically linked with career seep 
options, as well as status, etc., the presence of psychological and appr 
interpersonal barriers among the students is to be acknowledged. This _ neitl 
| demands the induction of motivational technologies, group dynamics ‘lingu 
S | and interdisciplinary approach in ELT. Tes 

(199 
Itis also necessary that depending on the needs ofthe students, tom 
different frame works for teaching English are pooled togetherto cii 
formulate a cohesive approach. Communicative strategies(using first meti 
language words in the second language); cognitive strategies (involving deve 
the use of analogy, repetition, inferencing etc.), meta-cognitive ones | tour 
| (incorporating planning of learning and self-evaluation after the | hat 
completion of language activity); and social strategies (which provide EN 


learners with opportunities for practice with native speakers) should a 
be used after dividing the large lecture assembly into smaller tutorial’ fep 
seminar groups. alse 
diffe 

© . $ f Nece 

A teacher of English must come forward as a source of ‘ . 

es 


| inspiration to the students. Teacher’s self beliefs are important t? 
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ina tablish a consistent and productive teacher-t taught relationship. 
with | acter ’s belief in one’s own capabilities would guide his thinking and 
eing classroom inter adon These beliefs may be about what is said 
ical espoused beliefs) as well as about what is done (beliefs-in-action). 
who | porg de fines beliefs as a proposition which may be “consciously or 
dor ynconsciously held, is evaluative in that it is accepted as true by the 
uch individual, and is therefore imbued with emotive commitment’. Italso 


iv __ seers ones’ thought and conduct. Selfmotivated teacher shall be willing 
ents incorporate new methodologies, experiment and change. 


Another factor which cannot be overlooked in this context is 
reer _ the speedily shifting paradigm about the ELT. Hyperglobalist and 
reer septic approaches are being replaced by a transformationalist 
and approach. This approach looks at the ELT issues and related problems 
his neither as benign cultural outcome of globalizing forces, nor as evil 
nics linguistic imperialism; but as complex phenomena with variegated 

perspectives, ranging from the critical to the post modem. * Phillipson 

(1992) and Pennycook (1994) have made absolutely reasonable 
nts, comment when they say that ELT professionals have to consider the 
rto Social, political and economic factors which come into play when 
irst Methods and materials cross borders.‘ It has resulted in the 
ing evelopment ofa culturally appropriate teaching material in different 
nes ‘ountries. However, another factor which cannot be ignored now is 
th that the concept of ELF (English as a lingua franca) with all its 
ide sociated demands, has now been subtly and almost imperceptibly 
ld —"Corporated in the syllabuses, methodologies, and teaching goals of 
lhe professional institutes of India. This concept puts emphasis on the 
aof English as a contact language between people who are from 
“diffrent linguistic, cultural and social background and may not 
of eeessarily have English asa first language. It aims to prepare students 
to Buse English as a medium to communicate in their professional 
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interpersonal communication, which may often be cross-cultural i 
this context the primary task ofan English teacher becomes R é 
students for general linguistic awareness, basic grammar P 
communicative strategies. The emphasis is on immediacy and clarity 

| ofcommunication, instead of on having control over the nuances Which 

are typical of native speakers. Though the need to sensitize students 
about such nuances is accepted, emphasis on teaching them (Speak 
as anative speaks) is considered not only to be outmoded, but also 
rather archaic. This change has emerged in response to today’s job 
scenario in which people change bases quickly and can suddenly move 
from one culture to another on a short term basis. It is thought that 
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once the students possess basic communication skills, they wouldbe 


able to learn the necessary local nuances — aspirated sounds, the dark 

“L”, the suppression of “R”, for example, by experience. The main 
| concern of ELF, and by transference of ELT teachers in Indian 
professional institutes, is international intelligibility which includes 
|) language as well as communication. The communication part needs 
interdisciplinary skills. 


In order to teach communication skills the traditional ELT 
|| methods are not enough. They have to be supplemented with a differen! 

| knowledge base and have to borrow heavily from Behavioral Science 
‘| and Management, Since the emphasis is on the use of English notonly 
| _ forthe communication of one’s own thoughts, but also on- depending 
on needs —using persuasive techniques or making the communication 
| almost scientifically objective etc. — the methods of analyzing the 
| | Teceiver’s personality and the factors which affect the decision making 
| | process before the communication loop ends; have tobe apart ofthe 
| teaching. A teacher of English, for example, should be awat alle 
Psychological and Management-based concepts of Tr ansaction 


3 Melee i TE acher 
Analysis, Johari Window and multi-voiced communication. The te 
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aly E ould also be aware ofvanious concepts about using communication 
tain | jamanagement tool; for example, the ideas of Maslow, Herzberg, 
“ang | Chris Argyris etc. An exposure to such techniques shall immensely 
iay | penefit the En glish teacher as now s/he has to become a teacher of 
vhich communication which is not simply English. Itis English plus several 
dents | other things thrown together. Some people may feel that a person of 
speak | psychology or Management may be better suited to teach a course of 
talso | Communication. But the capabilities ofan English teacher in this context 
'sjob | are explicitly beyond doubt. A person of English is preeminently 
move equipped to teach a course on Communication Skills as Language is 


ttha always the pre-requisite of communication. 
Idbe | 
dark Certain changes in the teaching methodology are also 
main suggested at this stage. An ideal teaching environment shoul- be able 
dian toexpose the learners to a variety of ways in which English can be 
ludes ^ used. Simulation of different circumstances can be easily projected 
reeds withthe help of multi-media techniques, imaginatively using the Language 
| Laboratory and introducing group activities. Group activities should 
hot be limited to holding group discussions or debates. The teacher 
ELT | should organize role plays and games like Chinese Whispers keeping 
erent inmind the linguistic capabilities of the learner group. Suitable case 
noes Studies should also be taken up which shall promote better learner 
‘only | Participation. These exercises should be taken up in small groups. 
ding | The activities of small groups should be very closely linked with the 
ation | Lecture groups so as to avoid the unnecessary repetition. Each of 
gthe these activities should be simultaneously awaited at three levels. First 
king ‘valuation should be done by the participant himself. It should be 
fie 4 ‘lowed by the peer evaluation. Final analysis should be done by the 
fthe  'acher which should also review previous scrutiny. Teacher's analysis 
onil should also analyze the kinesic and paralinguistic aspects of the leamer 
chet Metall, An English teacher should also be computer savvy and should 
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freely use computers for audio-video recording and screening gy 

; SIA Sug 
| activities shall promote fluency, impart confidence to the leamer in 
effectively using English to communicate to an audience in inter-pe i 


situations and also foster learner engagement to distinguish between 


surface and deep learning. Special workshop sessions should alsobe 
held for weaker students wherein they can be counseled for overcoming 


psychological barriers. In all these activities the teacher must displaya: 


willingness to do more than the assigned task. A motivated English 
teacher can easily transform the life ofa student by affecting his/her 
career performance. Administration should also realize the role an 


English teacher can play in a professional institute and should be 


supportive. 
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Ming Arti Nirmal 
laya: | 
glish | Food and Diaspora: 
S/her A Study of Jhumpa Lahiri’s The Namesake 
lean 
dbe 
‘Large- scale movements of people, renamed ‘diasporas’, 
are what defines our time’ (Spivak 47). Indeed, ‘diaspora’ is one of 
| the most discussed phenomena of present time which inevitably 
| associates itself with the issues ofnation, migration, culture and identity 
s47 > and deals with the human experiences such as dislocation, 


| marginalization, discrimination, homelessness, memory and longing. 
| Diasporic people, therefore, adopt various strategies to cope up and 
ume | survivein the host land and food becomes an infallible mode to cement 
the fragile bridge between their past and present. Food metaphors 

have become an oft mentioned clichés in postcolonial and diasporic 

fiction because they not only serve as a mark of cultural identity and 
generational conflict but also signify powerful domestic authority 

ELT besides offering temporary sense of comfort to those living far from 
theirhomeland. With the emergence of postcolonial discourse we have 

beert exposed to a vast range of new literature in the form of diasporic 

_ Srexile or immigrant literature. Hence, in the galaxy of famous diasporic 

* Writers such as V.S.Naipaul, Salman Rushdie, Vikram Seth, Bharati 
Mukherj ee, Chitra Banerjee Divakaruni and others, Jnumpa Lahiri 
too is a writer of South Asian diaspora with distinctly unique and elegant 
| Voice. She chronicles the dislocation and social unrest of Indian diaspora 
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ji 
| with a finer enumeration of the disappointments and Cisenchantne | put 
| experienced by them in the United States. The present paper reflec ‘ j all 
upon various such issues with reference to Jhumpa Lahiri ’s diaspori o| asp 
novel The Namesake in which the Bengali Indian foods have been cul 
shown to have a therapeutic impact on the people of Indian diaspora | “to 
nod 
In her debut novel The Namesake (2003) Lahiri emphatically ml 
utilizes ‘food’ as a metaphor for differentiating the experiences Of firy | 
and second generation immigrants having divided identities and | 
loyalties. In the novel we see how the first generation immigrants like foc 
Ashok and Ashima Ganguli cherish their Bengali food asa sourceo | Ga 
familial happiness and comfort because it connects them with their in 
past but for second generation immigrants such as Gogol and Sonia, i | pre 
is a constant source of shame and embarrassment. The Namesake | Jh 
| exposes the dichotomy of growing up in two different cultures andthe Í pe 
i) fallacy ofthe American myth of ‘self-creation’, She apparently provides i thi 
| an authentic detail of diasporic culture with elaborate discussionson | po 
| name and naming traditions in Bengali culture and the related oddities. | he 
However, on deeper level it speculates over the South Asian immigrant’s | Va 
| emotional struggles, theirlongings and cuitural patterns which contribute of 
i | to the making oftheir personality and identity. It highlights various | 2 
| constructs of diaspora and includes some of the grand clichés of a 
diasporic literature such as the character’s sense of in-betweenness, | t0 
rootlessness and utmost desire to “fit in’ the new social set up. Music. 
|| mother tongue, clothes, art and rituals, and food are the prime 
components of immigrant’s life because they work as strategies toy “ 
cope up in the absence ofhome by reconstructing a fantasized pristine | In 
homeland. ' D 
pi 
| Food and diaspora have a strong co-relation with each other 3 


ood i , : ce 
because food is not merely a biological need required for susten™ 
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meng | putis strongly assoc ated with the ancestral roots, religion, regionand 
i folk tradition of diaspora. It may be used as a mark of class, social 
Dori aspiration agd personal relationship besides defining our language, 
vulture and ideology. According to Brinda Mehta food can be used 
“to transcend feelings ofimmigrant powerlessness and to transform 
_ the alienness of immigration into the hope ofnew beginning” (Mehta 


| In the novel, Lahiri pays great attention to the significance of 
s like food in the diasporic scenario. Here, we evidently see how Ashima 
-| Ganguli keeps herself busy with cooking because it helps her to survive 


rce of 

ther inan alien and hostile environment. On the very onset of the novel, the 
nia,it | pregnant and lonely Ashima is shown making a spicy Indian snack- 
sake Jhalmuri, using American ingredients: “Rice crispies and Planters 


dthe | peanuts and chopped red onion in a bowl. She adds salt, lemon juice, 
thin slices of green chili pepper, wishing there were mustard oil to 


vides ə 
ison | pourinto the mix” (Lahiri 1). The absence of “mustard oil” reminds 
ities. | her of Calcutta where it was easy to find it. Besides, the mixing of 


ants | Various Indian and American ingredients covertly suggests the mixing 
bute of cultures, people and races which give birth to multiculturalism. The 
jous | attof cooking is also a creative process which provides happiness, 
sof comfort and solace to the immigrant women like Ashima. Inaninterview 
ess, | toanonline magazine, Jhumpa Lahiri says: 


isic, | 
ime I like cooking and eating all different kinds of food. And I 


sto Come from a very food-oriented family. Like most children of 
tine = imm igrants, I’m aware of how important food becomes for foreigners 
# Who are trying to deal with life ina new world. Food is a very deep 

part of people’s lives and it has incredible meaning beyond the obvious 

her | Nutritional aspects. My parents have given up so many basic things 
nce coming here from the life they once knew—family, love, connections— 
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| and food is one thing that they’ ve really held onto. (Bookpage) | ai 
Likewise, Ashoke and Ashima Ganguli in The Names af | 4 
| make every possible effort to adjust in the socio-cultural matrix ott, | si 
| United States but feel continual attraction towards their past. The, bet 
| know that it is hard to evade the attractive appeal of the past and chi 
therefore, in order to retain their heritage they read Bengali literature m 
listen to Rabindra Sangeet, wear traditional Indian attire and eh | Ko 
delicious Bengali recipes. Ashima desperately misses her familyin gor 
Calcutta but always keeps herself engaged in domestic activities ind 
especially food preparation ofvarious sorts just to minimize hersense the 
of loss. In the extreme cold solitude of America rice and ‘ jhol’ trigger eye 
Hose warm memories that fill her with an ecstatic pleasure. Linking the 
| culna metaphor to feminine domain Anne Goldman ri ghtly argues, | yon 
‘The culinary metaphor is distinctly feminine [...] The reproductive utt 
| | model of cultural development and identity is specifically matemal” 2 Piz 
| | (Goldman 191). pas 
; foo 

The food mediates memory and as an effective signifier it 
provides an axis for understanding the exploration of cultural roots 
| and inscription of subjectivity. The culinary elements employedin he | cul 
| NESE, infact, make the concept of food as the metonymofthe eve 
ie elaboration of culture and identity. Because the way Lahiri negotiates op 
| food imagery and process of food preparation and consumption lin 
presents food as the intricate versions of position, affiliation and Co 
individuality, for 
In The Namesake, the novelist has used food both as a conduit 4 

or reminiscence along the temporal trajectory and as a tool 0 hir 
investigate the spatial, ethnic and identity issues in America AStH® Un 
Wr 


title suggests, in the novel ‘name’ metaphor provides a gateway t0 the 
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| quitural and existential deadlock experienced by Ganguli family in the 
guites Whereas, the details of Bengali and American foods preferred 
sake py Ashiima and Gogol respectively illustrates the generational conflict 
fthe | eRen experienced by immigrant parents and children. The difference 
‘hey | between the culinary taste of Ashoke and Ashima Ganguli and their 
and | children Gogol and Sonia clearly reflect how food affects our 
. | sersonality. In the diasporic context we have two variations of food: 
Ook | feed of diaspora, and diasporic food, where the former suggests all 
yin | sits of food taken by the people while living in diaspora and the latter 
ties indicates chiefly towards the indigenous food of diaspora which bears 
nse the taste and memory of homeland left behind. Itis for this reason that 
ger | every time Ashima and Ashoke cook or taste Bengali food in Boston, 


Si 
fan] 


ing they are irresistibly reminded of Calcutta. On the other hand, the 
ues, | younger generation of immigrants represented by Gogol and Sonia 
tive utterly disapproves their “syrupy Bengali dishes” in favor of American 
al” # Pizza and Hamburgers. They don’t want to carry the burden of their 


past like their parents and their growing aversion towards cultural 
food is nothing but a gradual rejection of everything Indian. 


ots Despite knowing the children’s inclination towards western 

he culture, the Gangulis very often organize various Indian festivals and 

the events suchas “Pujo”, “Navaratri” and “Annaprasan” which give them 

tes opportunities to expose their America born children to their own family 

on lineage, religion, customs, beliefs, rituals, food tastes and manners. 

nd Cooking Bengali dishes is also a kind of ritual linked with sentiments 
forAshima and Ashoke Ganguli: 


Eight thousand miles away in Cambridge she comes to know 
o him. In the evenings she cooks for him, hope to please with the 
¢ _ “hrationed, remarkably unblemished sugar, flour, rice and salt she had. 
¢ | Written about to her mother in her very first letter home. By now she 
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had learnt that her husband likes her food on the salty side that his \ pete 
favourite things about lamb curry 1s ihe potatoes and that he likes to i mb 
\his dinner with a small final helping of rice and dal (Lahiri 10). peal! 
j hear 
Gayatri Spivak configures female migrants as “Resident lien yseles 

* (36) because they are prone to create a domestic niche of their Own, |gnd lu 

Similarly the accounts of domestic chores managed by Ashima provide | nd di 

a supplementary plot to the central one to depict Gogol’s intense battle | 

of figuring out how to balance between the strong Indian culture ofhis | 

parents with the formidable American influences around him. Maria- lrace 
Sabina Draga in this context aptly observes that Jhumpa Lahiri inher The“ 
novel The Namesake builds, wo 
ment 

_..an identity narrative that uses the private rather than the yivid 

public, the small, apparently insignificant detail rather than spectacular, mmi 
life-changing events in order to create an alternative plot that aba 
supplements the central one, built around the protagonist Gogol/Nikhil {India 

( Draga 80) Ame: 

‘instar 


finisl 


the ce 
^ Lahiri, deliberately ruminates over the culinary preferences of India 
the characters in order to bring forth the generational conflictinthe hims 
immigrant families. In The Namesake we observe that for Gogol, his tisott 
parents’ everything becomes an ob ject of shame and ridicule. Inthe | 
childhood his mother used to feed him by her hands and teach “how 
to eat at his own with fingers and suck the marrow from Jamb, t0 andr 
extract the bones from the fish” (Lahiri 55) but as he grows up. ie | bra 
forgets everything and starts comparing his own parents and a o 
lifestyle to his western girlfriend’s parents and their life. When oe 4 \ 
brings his girlfriend to introduce to his parents, Ashima aca a 
welcomes her with delicious Bengali dishes: “Along with the Nae 
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this lp ere are breaded chicken cutlets, chickpeas with tamarind sauce, 
esto {jamb biryani, chutney made with tomatoes from the garden. Itisa 
0), eal he knows it has taken his mother over a day to prepare, and yet 
feamount of effort embarrasses him” (Lahiri 148). He appreciates 
lien” ijselessly the liberal Western parenting style which promotes wanton 
wn. dand juxuriant behaviour against his own parent’s concem for values 
fides |yad disciplined life with prioritized Bengaliness, 

atl | 

fhis The choice of the food also acts as an effective instrument to 
wia- ace the cultural development of the characters in diasporic fiction. 
nher The‘‘food discourse” thus “‘offers microscopic insights into. . „particular 


„worldviews” (Mehta 118) and it helps readers to peep into their 
mental on goings of the characters. In the novel, the novelist offers 
nthe ‘vivid details of food that irresistibly express diverse voices of the 
ula, immigrants. Lahiri seems to say that the mere name of Jhalmuri, dal, 
that abab, tea and samosas is sufficient to presents the uniqueness of 
ikhil Indian food with its spicy flavour and when an Indian eats them in 
America or London he is immediately reminded ofhis past and is 
instantly connected to the home in his reminiscences. But it is notin 
lhe case of immigrant children like Gogol who show least interest in 
esol Indian cultural tradition professed by the parents. He happily immerses 
nthe himselfin his girlfriend Maxine’s culture to relish “the polenta and 


| his "sotto, the bouillabaisse and osso buco” (Lahiri 137). 
n the 


how The soul food that Mr. and Mrs. Ganguli relish with great love 
b,t0 adrespect are disliked by their offspring. The youngsters yearn more 
p he bralife without limits and parental interference and hence want to 
helr “Meltdown in the western melting pot at any cost. Therefore, Ganguli’s 
ol on Who was accidentally named Gogol metamorphosizes himselfby 
miy gally changing his name to Nikhil. The name Gogol which had 
[Mmense importance in Ashoke’s life becomes a sort ofburden to 
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Gogol and therefore in his new incarnation as Nikhil he happiy ens 


i0 
embraces western culture with women, wine, western Music ap Y oti 


- American and Continental menu. Hence, with the change in hig tale 
and taste his predicaments begins and to transforms Gogol/Nikhi}; i upy 
a divided and fragmented soul. He su ffers for several years andthe) 
dilemma is resolved only when he returns back to accepts his family og 
values and Bengaliness after the demise of his father. A fter aa 
dies Gogol terribly misses the taste of his mother made Bengali dishig 
because his wife Moshumi hardly likes to cook Indian food againg regen 
pasta or broiled. He begins to nurture a gradual urge to eat “the fo of, 4 
they’d grown up eating. . piling their plates with tandoori chickena ” 
pakoras and kabobs” with basmati rice and spices (Lahiri 229), 


fat “tl 


9 


sass 


IH Lahiri utilizes in a very interesting and convincing manne 


gner 
Bengali food to present Bengali lifestyle. Reflecting on Lahiri, 


i nvite: 

i commendable discussion on the significance of food in thei immigai ndiar 

JA a 
life, Sam Naidu writes, 


shes 


Here Lahiri uses food as a trope to explore the vicissitudest! 
the diasporic consciousness. The novel opens and closes witha som behis 
in a kitchen. ..the food operates as a catalyst for Ashima’s memoni | À 
and as a symbol ofher desire for the homeland. From the outset food hit 
is used to indicate Ashima’s feelings of alienation in the diaspori 
l location. She is repulsed by bland ‘American’ food, and her enthusiast milk 
| culinary endeavours are her attempts to recreate home” (Naidu: 
| 2008:377). 
| glace 
When Ashoke returns from the office she offers som p ‘djus 
| made samosas and tea to him because it has a relaxing and Be here 
2 tie 


3 


ort 
impact. Ashima’s alluring recipes not only bring familial confort” à 
riety! 


also strengthen their relationship. By focusing on the v4 
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y tan I 
aengall cuisines, Lahiri in The Namesake presents food as an 
p are otional si ignifier that transcends and transforms several oppositions 
LC and gdh armonize. Throughout the novel we find description of spicy and 
Mane y Bengali recipes against Western food habits. On the occasion 
ling i Gogol ’s “Annapr ashan” i.e. his rice ceremony, the infantis introduced 
the | grains in the form of payesh- “a warm rice pudding” which Ashima 
any ser continues to prepare on his each birthdays and keeps alongside 
snoke; jecake, and keeps biryani, yogurt sauce, the dal and six different 
ish egetable dishes in the menu for guests in the ceremony. She regrets 
Bai nthis occasion for not being in Calcutta, especially when she observes 
Ped tat‘“the plates on which the rice is heaped is melamine, not silver or 


ant ass” (Lahiri 39). 


Ashima in her attempt to bridge the gap between the two 

A pneration as well as the two totally different cultural ambiences once : 
imate some of Gogol’s American pals also along with the regular 
a dian chaps on his fourteenth birthday she prepares all the favourite 


lishes of Gogol with hard labour but fails to satisfy American kids: 
| 


idesot ee 
1 sceti She makes sure to prepare his favorite things: lamb curry, 


nons ltchis, thick channa dal with swollen brown raisins, pineapple chutney, 

undeshes molded out of saffron-tinted ricotta cheese, but she realizes 

mr 'hat“all this is less stressful to her than the task of feeding a handful of 

sisi American children, half of whom always claim that they are allergic to 
Naidu! milk, all of whom re fuge to eat the crusts of their bread (Lahiri 72). 


S 
v] 


The immigrants know very well that the two cultures they are 
pond aced in are pole apart and never the twain can meet. Even then, 
ealing ‘djustment is very necessary for survival ina foreign society and 

ort bul erator they adjust not only with the manners and mores of the new 
jp th? “tiety but also with the food requirements. Ashima’s painstaking 
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preparation of ‘mincemeat croquettes and spaghetti alla Vongole’ a | rest? 
a 


dinner party is one such attempt towards adjustment in her dwelln | Don 
place America. She knows that her kids prefer western food to thei, inco 
Bengali food and therefore “takes pain to make sandwiches wit 
bologna or roast beefs and bakes Hamburger prepared with groui 
lamb” buton their way to India in the aero plane with Ashoke she | food 
never forgets to order “Two Hindu meals” (Lahiri 80). The ingredieng | ficti 
for Indian recipes are difficult to find in America and therefore | 
sometimes they manage their cooking with the substitutes available | the € 
For instance, while making the popular Bengali sweet Sandesh, Ashima | pres 
uses ricotta cheese in place of yogurt and when she decides to moye Thre 
to her home Calcutta she is thrilled to think that “she will not haveg Labi 
go to the trouble of making yogurt from half-and-half and sandesh State 
from ricotta cheese... They will be available to her from the | mixi 


restaurants. . .bearing a taste that after all these years she has still not | is th 


; managed, to her entire satisfaction, to repiicate’(Lahiri 277). She 3 part 


helplessly misses the Indian taste in food which she could not manage indi 
to recreate in her own food preparation in spite of all efforts. Itisnot | spac 
only the case of one person Ashima but a very common experience | and 
which haunts all those who live miles away from their lovely home. | liter 
| Indi 
Asit has been discussed earlier that the mixing of food often | Psy 
suggests cultural fusion, its metaphoric mixing on the other hand may bee 
also indicate diversity and cultural solidarity which resists any such | imn 
fusion. In this relation Tamara S. Wagner succinctly remarks, “Food | mce 
metaphors, with their inherent linkage of culture and consumption, 
involving diversity and mixing (fusion food as a mockery ofedible 
hybridity), necessarily invite interpretation as expressions of cultural - 
diversity” (Wagner 34). Lahiri also employs food to show nov 
incompetent the Indian immigrants sometimes feel to stand up. with y 
western norms. In the novel, at one place, Gogol while eating !* 
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_estaurant with Donald, Astrid and Moshumi, when observes that 


| ponald grabs a knife and chops them swi iftly and with expertise, “feels 
ie incompetent a all of a sudden” (Lahiri 242). 
ir 


a | The exploration of the magical and therapeutic influence of 
eshe | | food on immigrant’s subjectivity has been remarkably detailed on the 
liens | fictional plane in Jhumpa Lahiri’s debut novel The Namesake. Here 
efore | we find that the culinary taste in Lahiri’s novel presents resulting from 
lable the complex, refined and robust blends of ingredients appropriately 
him present the substantial and nourishing impact of food upon its characters. 
Nove 


veto 
desh States and suggests the means to bridge this gap through the conducive 


Through the details of the food and the preferences of the characters, 
Lahiri successfully shows the cultural rift between India and the United 


1 the | mixing of ingredients without loosing the actual identity. The implication 
lino | isthat one can easily remain rooted in one’s home culture and be a 
She} part of the host culture at the same time without affecting one’s 
nage individuality and distinctness of identity. Irrespective of the ime and 
snot space one may eat Indian curry and jha/muri and think of Hamburger 
ence | adwhile tasting pusta one can relish Indian dal as well. As a meaningful 
ne. | literary output, the novel reflects upon the Bengali cultural traditions of 
| Indiain an intimate family garb closely related to social, cultural and 
often | psychological norms with respect to food. The Bengali ethnicity has 
may | been visited and revisited again and again to emphasize how the 
such | immigrants keep their home culture alive in the dominant and 
oo! | incompatible culture of the foreign country. 
tion, 
jible 


how 
the 


ind 
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| Nalini Shyam Kamil 


Women in Indian Mythology: 
Sunny Singh’s Nani’sBook of Suicides 


Indian Novel in English has not carried forward the 
nythological! orientation of the narrative, which is so dominant a trait 
ofthe Indian art of story telling Sunny Singh, in this context, is a potential 

‘contemporary postcolonial woman novelist in English Her novel Nani $ 
\ Book of Suicides (2000) is different from the novels of Salman 
"Rushdie, Amitav Ghosh and Shashi Tharoor in respect of the myth as 
the organizing principle. Like R.K. Narayan and Raja Rao, she also 
searches and, nourishes her roots in her own Indian past and finds 
‘outthe mythical microwaves that facilitate communication in the realm 
of timelessness and contextualizes it with the experience of the 
[immediate present. She has not aped her European counterparts but 
also gone back to the mythology of her own cultural roots to forge 


| Significant patterns of fiction. 


She is reverent to Hindu mythology because for myths embody 

the culture of country, its soul as it were, by connecting the by-gone 
„mes with the present, the myths lend universality and timelessness to 
Work of art. According to John J. White “Myth is a norm to measure 
Modem age which hel ps to quest for the new founded on the old”.' As 

| “typical Indian novelist, Sunny Singh has used the stories ofa number 
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ofmythological and legendary Indian women, which are Woven int 

the structure of the novel. The narrator of the novel; Sammie, ii 
frenzied efforts to escape from the dark forces, which have imprisons 
her Nani. Nani is the representative of the age-old mores and tradition 
of the Hindus. She has a deep regard for Indian mythological an} 
| legendary women such as Suniti, Draupadi, Kunti, Sita, Meera, Pam 
| and Padmini. She told their stories to Sunny during her childhood in 

an interesting and effective manner. 


Sunny becomes Sammie after undergoing ‘western incamation’ 
and gets transformed into diametrically opposite self. Her effort to be 
liberated from the terrible weight of traditions and family honouris 
futile: “Unrelenting in the face of my pleas, my defiance, my hatred for 
her, she follows me, seeking me over the continents. She and her 
brand of gnarled wizened harpies.’” 


| 
i 
? 


In the words of M.K. Choudury, “The novelist has tried to | 
explore the cultural identity of Indian woman integrating in the narrative 


a rich fund of feelingly rendered myths with the story of family and | 


| modern India”? The novel is a family story where memory playsa 
| dominant role. Itrecords the memories of Sammie’s past years, which 
She spent with her maternal grandmother at Benanas. Comparinghet 
present days with those of the childhood years she finds her past 
more fascinating. “I was happy in Benaras. Where else could I live?” 
(p.4). The narrator’s sharp memories always pursue her throughout 
the world. She says: “My grandmother followed me then as she does 
now... Even ten thousand miles away, over three continents and two 


oceans, her voice finds my ear, probing my thoughts, whispering het z 


unwanted advice, tormenting with stories of times gone by” (p^ 


In Indian mythology, woman is conceptualized as “Shakti: 
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hio | he possession of which “is the ultimate quest, the very highest prize. It 

ke | ishe who is ever desired, won and lost again in the endlessly revolving 

med strife for the world dominion between the demon-giants and the gods.” 

ions | Inthe serpent and the Rope, Raja Rao regards woman as a creative 


and | joy of life. The protagonist of the novel Ramaswamy has a high 


nna conception of woman: 


Id in 


Woman is the earth, air, ether, sound; woman is the microcosm 
ofthe mind, the articulation of space, the knowledge in knowledge: 
io the woman is fire, movement clear and rapid as the maintain stream; 
obe | the woman is that which seeks against that which is sought. Woman is 
uris kingdom... woman is death, for it is through woman that one is born; 
{for + woman rules, for it is she, the universe. She is the daughter of the 

her | earth... Woman is the world. 


Like Raja Rao, Sunny Singh has also great deference for Indian 


a 


dto mythological and legendary women who are known for their chastity, 

tive | purity and sense of sacrifice. 

and 

ysa Nani is the symbol of traditional sense o fhonour, courage and 
ich | sacrifice and Sammie associates her with many mythical and legendary 
het | figures like Suniti, Draupadi, and Kunti. Suniti in mythology is Dhruva’s 
ast | mother who was “moral and virtuous”. Her name embodies virtue- 
| Sanskrit for “one with high principles, yet, like all those who insist on 
out | being good, she suffered” (p. 10). In the novel, Suneeti “loved the 
oes sick, the injured, worshipped the dying; she did not spare a glance for 
wo the healthy or the happy” (p.8). She is the modern version of Savitri, 
het 3 Who saves the life of a village boy Mutter. 


Other female characters are archetypal continuations of Kunt, 


tt, | Sita, Padmini, Meera and Panna. The mythological Sita, Kunti, Meera, 
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Panna and Padmini are sacred to us for their unsullied virtue, The 
story of Ramayana is one ofthe most ancient aad popular Indian 
myth and its significance transcends the literary into the devotional, 
the ethical and the philosophical. In the Ramayana Sita is not oniyą 
divine incarnation but also a model of wifely love, submission anq 


obedience. 


Abhimanyu, Abha’s (Nani’s) brother was hanged by the British 
army is saved by modern Panna in the same manner as the historical 
figure Panna sacrificed her son in order to save the life of the Prince. 
Legendary Sita and Savitri are immortal figures. They are stil] 
remembered for their chastity and purity. They teach people about 
courage, revenge, honour, glory, love and sacrifice. The novelist writes; 
“They teach their children the thousand and one ways of killing 
| themselves. For courage, for revenge, for honour for glory, for love. 
There are so many reasons and they all lead to death” (p. 178). They 


got triumph over their impending misfortunes. Savitri, the symbol of 
| devotion and fidelity, conquered death. 


Sammie after undergoing “Western incarnation’ fails to escape 
her past despite her determined efforts. Her mental agony is clearly 
reflected in the following lines: 

l ; 
| In that haunted madhouse, filled with ghostly voices fromthe 
_ past that had always tormented me, Nani and Suneeti lived parallel 
lives. Suneeti raced through my memory, poling at old wounds, ripping 
off the bandages that I had so carefully placed. Nani haunted my 
dreams, waiting in silent, never-delivered judgment over my madness. 
“You think you will escape,” they taunted me. “Look at us aS We 


D) 


careen downhill. You’li do the same one day,” they mocked” (p.234 
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en f At every moment she realizes that she is unable to separate 
n perself from the Indian mythical and legendary women whose stories 
l, sheheard during her childhood from her maternal grandmother (Nani). 
a At every situation she is so much inextricably association with the 
€ | mythical women that even in her fashionable north-eastern U.S. 
| Campus, she recognizes the parting gift of Nani given her in her 
TE childhood: “For weeks, since my departure from home, voices had 
h | begun to gather in my head.... Nani had gifted me her voices and her 
a stories that would accompany me even as I wandered far from home” 
> 1 (p. 54). 
ll 
ut e ane 
s Sammie in her reminiscent mood remembers the stories, which 
3 she was told in her childhood. She is mesmerized by the story of 
€ | Meera. She says, “one ofthe voices I grew to respect and love was 
: | Meera” (pp.54-55). She also recollects the story of Padmini: “Nani 
i ? told me her story when I was five, reminding me that I was haif- 
Padmini, a secret beloved who only bloomed in my mother’s memory. 
So [lived with a name that belonged to my Uncle’s dear love, and hid 
7 | away alittle part of me that my mother called by another name Padmini 
y “(p. 202). 
Padmini, Kunti, Draupadi, Sita, Meera are constituent aspects 
5 of Sammie’s collective consciousness very much in the Jungian sense. 
“Please, I must hear your voices”. Sammie calls out to the teachers 
g and guides she knows, hates and loves, Meera, Padmini, Umma. Amba, 
y please don’t stay away.” She tries to remember all the non from the 
T stories Nani has told her, when she was still a little girl in the sun- 
4 Scorched plains near the Ganges. “Draupadi, Umm, Sita. Radha. She 


as long forgotten and 
` (p. 179). Her female 
f Kunti, 


Y Searches frantically for other names that she h 
then realizes that she does not need to despair” 


characters-Rani, Seeta and Padma are modern prototypes 0 
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| | Sita and Padmini. All the characters opted for death or Suicide in 
| | order to save others. The novelist exhorts people to make Sacrifice 
for noble and worthy deeds. The novelist conveys her Message tg 
| | humanity in an effective manner: “Just think of Nani’s handbook of 
suicides. Sacrifice and you will be called noble. Die for some Vague 
philosophy and your place in history is certain.” (p. 178). 


Like Raja Rao, Sunny Singh also uses myth as the collective 
consciousness and presents her female characters as archetypal 
incarnations of mythical and historical women. However, Sunny Singh’s 
narrative does not grow into Vedantic mysticism as narrative in Raja 
| Rao does. Sunny Singh radicalizes the ritual of myth into the present 
| forms ofcreativity. This helps her to create a mythology ofherownin 


| the process, which is ever in circulation and for reasons that are 
ennobling, uplifting and virtuous for the life ofhuman beings living in 
the contemporary society. The novel Nanis Book of Suicides 
articulates genuine, formal as well as contextual continuity with the 
tradition of Indian literature which has achieved its typical expression 


ji 
I 
| 
f 
| 


| 
i 
1 
i} 
| 
| 


|| ina classical period by making a substantial use of myths. 


|| native tradition but also shows that her questionings and solutions are 
| | deeply rooted in her own cultural ambience. By making a creative use 

| ofmyths and legends, the novelist registers the eternal presence of the 
| past. In this way she has paida glowing tribute to the immortal Indian 
` | legendary women. Sunny Singh could also be said to have creatively 
|| applied T.S. Eliot’s concept of the Tradition and Individual Talent 
Hi The novelist seems to have acquired the sense of tradition by re-living 
_ | itinhermemory fora long time. The story then has taken the shapet 


has, on the basis of the potential, tradition holds for a creative write: 


| 
ii | The novelist shows not only her loyalty and faithfulness toher 
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in | Thus Sunny Singh has revived the mythic narrative tradition 
ice Í and embedded her novel on collective consciousness of India, and 
sto her wisdom entailed in her rich store of myths and legends. The novel 
insists that human societies have always existed on sacrifices made by 
we | responsible members ofa social setup. Suicide therefore is the killing 
of the dross, the ugly, the banal and the disintegrating. The novel takes 
astep-forward in the belief that a step backward is well-preserved, 
ive | safe and still worthy of virtuous projections. 


pal 
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Rashi Sharma 


(Re)Locating the Splinter Self: 
A Study of Arun Joshi s The Foreigner 


This paper investigates Arun Joshi’s The Foreigner inthe 
purview of the characters’ attempts to re-locate their splinter self which 
is the product of their mechanized and corporate being. The characters, 
itis argued, are engaged in their incessant quest for a mooring that c& 
provide meaning and succor to their otherwise dwindling life. Joshi. 
like his contemporary postmodern writers dexterously dealing with 


(Re) 


| prol 
| deta 
reso 
Lor 
seat 
| mos 
karı 
| bety 
deta 
à left: 


the labyrinths of self, creates distorted psychic lampoons that sometimes | 


create emotional and social vacuum in the reader’s mind who also 
find themselves bewildered by the character’s splinter-self. Itis with 
this perspective that the present paper seeks to map out the quest! 
his characters to defragment their fragmented self in his maiden novel 
The Foreigner. 


The novel reveals that the hindrances which the character 
face in achieving their goal owe chiefly to their own split personal 
which is, as a matter of fact, a product of the spiritually polluted 
environment they live in. Their social, cultural, ethical, and eve” sel 
values provide them no comfort or anchor but lacerate distorted being 
that, nonetheless, seem to gain a muffled anchor toward the m 

Jos 


novel. Usha Pathania aptly remarks in this connection: “Atul 
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| 
| portrays a world where man is confronted by the self, feeling fractured 
Í ond fragmented under the burden of many unanswered questions and 
resolved dilemmas related to human existence.” (Social Awareness 
| in Modern Indian Literature: 160) 
| The novel deals primarily with the predicament of the 
| protagonist Sindi Oberoi—his rootlessness, his self-imposed 
| detachment, his waywardness, his fissured self and the eventual 
resolution of the problem in the illustration of the karmik principle by 
Lord Krishna in the Bhagavad Gita. Sandi’s life is an account of his 
search for his roots in an inept and sordid world where he faces the 
‘most niggling problems because of his wrong interpretation of the ` 
karmic theory regarding detachment. His failure to differentiate 
| between the intuitive and imposed, internal and external, duty and 
detachment leads him to a serpentine never-ending maze where he is 


| 
3leftalone to repent for his blunders. 


The novel begins in Boston where Sindi identifies the dead 

body of Babu Rao Khemka, a student of engineering and informs 

‘June about this unexpected shock. The focus, nevertheless, shifts to 
Delhi where Sindi, at present, is an employee of Babu’s father Mr. 
Khemka. It is here at Delhi that he broods over his past actions and 

ties to analyze them. He finds that his brilliant academic achievements 

and enviable career prospects have failed miserably in providing him 

with the elixir of life. He is overwhelmed by a nagging sense of isolation 

and dejection. The root cause of his inability to reach out to people 
‘lies, asa matter of fact, in his childhood. Having lost his parents in an 
early age of four, he finds his life without any anchor. His uncle soothes 
tis tormented self but he too becomes a victim at the cruel hands of 

| po The death of his parents and uncle snatch anty svenp aiii 
farm to form meaningful inter-personal relationships with people. 
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Hl Sindi himselfacknowledges: nom 
| and I 


l had not felt like that when my uncle was living. It wasn’t that cathe 


| loved him very much or anything-as a matter of fact we rarely and 1 


|| exchanged letters- -but the thought that he moved aboutin that small some 


| house on the outskirts of Nairobi gave me a feeling ofhaving an anchor aflas 
| | anda 


After his death the security was destroyed (35). | 


vand j 


Consequently he remains suspicious of every type of ‘youl 


achment becomes the hallmark ofhis life. Alienated | 
[engi 


involvement, and det mist 


andostracized he wanders from place to place in exploration ofmeaning 
poin 


this | 
| pass 


in life. Siddarth Sharma rightly remarks: “He turns out to be an anomie 
man, responsible to no one, having no morality, no ambitions, no 


purpose in life” (Arun Joshi s Novels: 11) | 
| their 


ihat 


His quest takes him to London, thereafter Boston and finally è È 
his ¢ 


to New Delhi. Hejoins London University with the intention ofstudying 


ineeti i ; 44 film: 
engineering. He is soon fed up with class-room lectures as they failed 


‘plea 


to satisfy his queries about life’s conundrums. Life, for Sindi, has always 86) 


been an enigma. He says, “I wanted to know the meaning of my life. 
; ; Hae neg, | WOU 
And my class-rooms did not tell me a thing about it” (56). He joinsé A 
ne 
night club in Soho asa dish-washer to have a different kind of experience 


to unravel some of the subtleties of life. Here he comes in contact with a 
Anna, a minor artist, who has divorced her husband. His involvement deli 
with Anna does not disturb his placidity of mind and inspite ofhis 
physical involvement with her, he remains aloof keeping himselfin t the hi 
contour of his self-imposed detachment. He says, “Anna was nt des 
yearning for me or any body, but for her not lost youth” (64). liv 
; Whi 
He, however, abandons Anna when he comes across Kal | a 


| 
al | 
nse sens” | 


a married woman with whom he experiences some inte 
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moments. This time Kathy leaves him thinking that “marriage was sacred 
and had to be maintained at all costs” (67). Further, he befriends a 
catholic priest in Scotland and has long discussions on God, religion 
and mysticism. He says: “Suddenly, I felt a great lightening, as if 
someone had lifted a burden from my chest and it all came through in 


| „flash. All love 


whether of things, or persons or oneself—was illusion 
_ndall pain sprang from this illusion. Love begot greed and detachment 


| nd it led to possession.” (79) When he thinks that this philosophy 


would enable him to face the tribulations of life contentedly, he is greatly 
mistaken. Sindi leaves for Boston to pursue Ph.D. in mechanical 
engineering. Here his encounter with June Blyth proves to be a tuming 
point in his life. He meets her at a ball and is greatly impressed with 
his benign, frank, generous and sensual American girl. They havea 
‘passionate love affair. June sees marriage as the perfect culmination of 
“their love affair. Sindi is not ready to involve himselfin any such binding 
hat can be the replica of attachment in any form. He refuses to loosen 


1 
? . . . . ~ . . . . ` 
his grip on his notion of non-involvement but remains stifled with in 


himself. June’s sincerity does not produce the desired result when she 
pleads, “Let’s get married, Sindi. For God’s sake, let’s get mamed.” 
(86) But Sindi, too stubborn to change his views, replies: “Marriage 
| would nothelp, June. We are alone both you and 1. This is the problem. 
And our aloneness must be resolved from with in... Į can not marry 
you because I am incapable of doing so it would be like going 


deliberately mad.” (93) 


Sindi’s wrong interpretation of the term ‘detachment’ costs 
him heavily. His procrastination has senous implications. He attempts 
and, in the process. mutilates two 


4 desperately to live up to his beliefs 
he arms of Babu 


lives. His persistent denial to June pushes her into t 
th June and is interested in forming an 


Who is already infatuated wi 
r June, vexed by Sindi’s denial turns to 


| timate relationship with he 


i 
| 
H 
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pol 


her fellow beings, to share their grieves and to console them in their jis bt 
distress.” (Arun Joshi $ Novels: His Vision of Life: 29) mal- 
Kher 


Babu finds solace in her company and decides to Marry her | with: 
But his orthodox Indian sensibility receives a terrible setback When he | busi 
comes to know about the past love affairs of June and Sindi. For him losin, 
the virtue ofa girl lies in her virginity. He slaps June, drives away inhi refus 
car, never to return again and dies, unfortunately, in a car-crash, = 
hesh 


Babu’s death unnerves Sindi‘s steadiness a bit, The tragic asad 
in hi 


episode baffles him. June comments, “Look, what your detachment 
has done.” (113) Life does not spare Sindi for his silly allotments, He Eo 
is utterly shocked when he comes to know about June’s death in k al 
attempted abortion. He realizes the fallacy of his perceptions. Her te 
vicissitude is responsible for destroying two innocent lives. He feels pire 
that June could provide him an anchor for his whole being, forhis | por 
splinter self, but it was too late to realize this. The palpitating rhythmof _ 
life gives him a searing revelation regarding his duties which he has | 
always shooed away, thus negating himselfthe onus of some reasonable 
action. He confesses:” Detachment at the time meant inaction. Now! 
had begun to see the fallacy in it, Detachment consisted of right action hay 
and not an escape from that.” (115) Sindi’s decision to go to Delhi wath 
and absurd way itis made by a flip of the coin reveals this fluctuating four 
state of being. June’s death keeps on disturbing his ailing psyche. i ltis 
comes to know that life itselfis a state of continuous struggle bet 3 hapy 
us and everything outside. Every moment we fight with extemal natu igh 
and, if we are defeated, our life has to go. op 
June 


“cent 
innu 
US 4 
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| In Delhi, he gets an opportunity to redeem his lost faith in his 
| pwn self. Hejoins Mr. Khemka as his personal assistant to help him in 
pis business. Here he comes to know about the intrigues, knavery and 
mal-practices done in order to propagate the business activities. Mr. 
Khemka is entrapped in his own vicious circle for committing fraud 
| yith income-tax accounts, and consequently, is sentenced to jail. His 


a ` |pusiness begins to collapse and the workers live on constant fear of 
nhe | 


losing their job. Sindi is persuaded to take charge of the oftice. But he 
refuses. His refusal is an outcome of his in-born habit to remain 
yninvolved in other’s matters what so ever be the case. This time too, 
heshoos away his duty’s call and gets ready to leave for Bombay. But 
asadden visit to Muthu’s house brings a complete transmogrification 
inhis whole self and his splinter psyche. Muthu’s philosophy— 
"Sometimes detachment lies in actually getting involved” (124) works 


s. He | 


thin | 
Her |° 
feels 


rhis | 


asa brain tonic for him and he feels: “Still the old, nagging fear of 
? vetting involved with any thing, anyone, was pushing through the mists 
ofreason—alive of reasoning that led to the inevitable conclusion that 
forme, detachment consisted in getting involved with the world.” (127). 


mot 


ehas 
yable 
low! 
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elhi 
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This lofty and classic theme of involvement or karma is the 
‘central theme of the Bhagavad Gita which has nurtured the soul of 
innumerable decrepit wrecks. The unceasing gyration of karma makes 
ùs work incessantly in this world. Lord Krishna says: Akarmano 
hayapi bodhavyam ch vikar. manal akarmanshch bodhavyyam 
gahana karmano gati” (The Bhagavad Gita: 163) It means one has 
understand the difference between action, wrong action and inaction. 
Itis extremel y difficult to understand the way of work. This is wh hat 
“happens to Sindi. He is incapable to make a proper distinction between 
Nght action and inaction. He misconstrues the term ‘detachment'and 
Re to shield his inactivity with the same. The onus of Bapu and 
[lunes death lies on his shoulders. Itis only his idiosyner atic peculiarity 
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| 
that paves the way for his ultimate doom. June’s mem@ry dogg notie | corri 
him rest. He says, “June’s memory lingered with me like an inaudible | perfi 
ulcer” (135). Swami Vivekananda has aptly written in his karmyogg p 
“Just as every action that emanates from us comes back to ik A | itsel 
reaction, even so our action may act on other people and theirs on 


us.” (Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda: 81) 


wor! 
| Indi 
| rans 
| phil 


Sindi’s blunt denial to marry June shatters an innocent life, He 
| teac 


is responsible for destroying the vivaciousness of June, thus turning A 
intl 


her into a hazy being that gradually looses her shimmer and gets j 
Apr 


destroyed. The swing of the pendulum of his quirky actions hits him 
bitterly as well as Bapu and June. S.P. Swain and Mrs. S, Samartray 


rightly maintain: “Joshi’s protagonists are confused men who find 5 
| by. 


themselves participating in a wild rat race with no clear goal in mind. 
cau 


The economic drudgery, social pressures, the dissolution ofall faiths Vin 
; ; . les l 

and dogmas and uncertain loyalties mercilessly crumples their life and a 

wounds their psyche. So they adopt a cynical attitude towards life | 


i miy 
and the established social norms and value” (/ndian Writings in oF 
English: 114). The Bhagavad Gita says: | for 

| Vi 
duhkham ity eva yat karma pa 
Kayaklesabhayat tyajet Le 
Sa krtya rajasam tyagam 
Nai krtva tyagaphklam labhet 
(The Bhagavad Gita: 524) BI 
qu 


It means—he who gives up a duty because it is painful of 
from fear of physical suffering performs only the relinquishment of the * 
‘passionate’ kind and does not gain the reward of the relinquishmet" | 
Sindi too does not gain any reward. What he actually gains is Me | 
natural outcome of his dwindling selfand relentless ego. Sandi fails to | 
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| orrespond to the unyielding love of June as he does not want to 
| perform his duty as a husband or householder. He is mistaken in his 
| conception. This sheer negligence becomes too big a burden to discard 
itsel foft. His visit to India shifts his attachment from the selfof the 
world. His circuitous journey from Kenya to London, America and 


| India helps into him to arrive at a concrete meaning. His fidgeting is 


| yansmuted into eternal peace with the help ofMuthu’s simple profound 
| philosophy. O.P. Mathur rightly puts: “The novelist seems have felt the 
| teachings of the Gita in his pulses and in this novel he has worked out 

inthe allegory ofa benighted soul finding its salvation” (New Critical 


Approaches: 45) 


His earlier detachment with the world has now been replaced 
| bya fervent but unselfish attachment. He surrenders himself to the 
cause of others thus peeling off the mark of detachment. Swami 


| Vivekananda says, “Do not give up the world; live in the world, imbibe 


? . ; ~ 7 r "O : 
its influences as much as you can” (Compiete Works of Swami 
S Te | 


Vivekananda, 88). Having known this secret he unburdens his soul 
by willingly participating in the pli ght of the sufferers who look to him 
for direction. Describing the merits of a karma yogi Swami 
Vivekananda writes that “when the idea of doing good becomes a 
part of his very being, then he will not seek for any motive outside. 
Let’s do good because it is good to do good.” (ibid: 116) 


The impetus for work in Sindi’s case comes from the The 
Bhagavad Gita. The technically qualified Sindi lacks the essential 
qualitative education that forms the very basis o a true Indian. Indian 
Sensibility has always irradiated overall mental makeup of Indians since 
time immemorial. It is not strange to hear the immaculate and 
providential truth from the mouth of illiterate Indians. Their wisdom 


lies in their experiences, the age-old tradition and ‘“samskaras. That 
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| is the reason such type of aphorisms are often uttered by thesen 


l Otso 
| * 5 Sep oe 

| sophisticated people. Even Sindi confesses, “I was Contemplating 
| y 
| suicide since I was tired of living” (117). He expresses his Wish to his 


| professor, “I wish I had been taught how to live, professor” (21 This 
clearly indicates the vacuum and void in his insipid life, Though, living 
in London and America, his soul is in some constant quest to Solve the 


enigma of life-puzzles. His excruciating self gets exculpation inhis 


homeland India where he finds solace and rest amidst the turmoil of 
painful piercing memories. His splinter-self gets drenched in the mystical 
aura of Indian ambience and gets ready for any swinging blow of 
destiny. Dr. S. Radhakrishanan explains: “We have to actin the world 
as itis while doing our best to improve it. We should not be defiled by 
disgust even when we look at the worst that life can do to us, even 
when we are plunged in every wind of loss, bereavement and 
humiliation.” (The Bhagvadgita: 69.) 


Toward the end of the novel, Sindi’s orientation turns towards 
duty without selfish desire. For the first time he feels free and fresh. 
| He seems to have found a mooring to his otherwise dwindling and 
splinter selfand starts leading an ordered, serene and peaceful life. He 
| realizes thatitis vain to indul ge oneselfin self-conceit. If this weakness 
looms large over our persona and defiles it, we are grief-stricken 
| | forever. He seems to have grasped this secret that Lord Krishna 
beautifully illustrates to Arjuna in the Bhagavad Gita: 


vad ahamkaram asritya 
na yotsaya iti manya 
mityai sa vyavasayas te 
Prapritts tvani nivoksyati 


(The Bhagavad Gita: 549) 
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| 
| 
| Thenovel ends with an affirmative note, brin ging enlightenment 
and sharp analytical vision. Arun Joshi succeeds in solving the dark, 
morbid and tenebrous problems of human existence which seem to 
| scratch the placidity of the self with the karmic principle of the 
phagavad Gita. With the help of Sindi, the novelist has portrayed the 
contemporary man entangled in the labyrinth of choices, whims and 
pseudo scholarship in religious sentiments. Like Sindi, contemporary 
‘men, nonetheless, can uncage themselves after committing themselves 
iokarmik philosophy of the Gita that never fails them in realizing 
iheir thirst for meaning in life. 
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Dicourse Analysis: 
A Study of Girish Karnad’s Play, Hayavadana 
nda, 
1a, & 
Discourse is seen as transaction between speaker and hearer 
as an interpersonal activity whose form is determined by its social 
| purpose. But in literature discourse is impregnated with various 
purposes. Here discourse takes place between the author and the 
| 3 
a reader, between the characters, and between the character and the 


reader. In order to make an analysis ofthese discourses in literature, 
Austin propounded a theory called Speech-act theory which is a 
comprehensive theory of linguistic communication. Itis a theory about 
what a speaker and a listener have to know and to do ifthe formeris 


tocommunicate with the latter through spoken discourses. 


| At this juncture, I intend to study Girish Karnad’s Play, 
| Hayavadana in the light of discourse analysis. The present paper 
ventures to establish how the analysis of discourses through speech- 
act theory with its different aspects like locutionary, illocutionary and 
various situations helps to read between 


| perlocutionary when applied in 
idible to the reader and to the 


à the lines and makes the unsaid words au 
characters in the play and unfurls the conce 
| perfection. 


pt of human carving for 
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| Girish Karnad’s play, Hayavadana has a main plot anq ; 

| sub-plot. The main plot hovers around a character named Padmini 
| wife ofmale protagonists, Devadatta, and is also loved ty Kapila, h > 
| husband’s intimate friend. After a due course of time, she also feels 
attracted towards him. When Devadatta comes to know about this 
dynamics of relationship between Kapila and Padmini, in the Paroxysm 
| of frustration, the two friends Devadatta and Kapila behead themselves, 
Padmini prays to the goddess Kali, who blesses her to put the heads 
back on to their respective bodies to restore them to life. Padminjin 
her excitement and haste interchanges the heads. She puts Devadutta’s 
head on the body of Kapila and Kapila’s head on the body of 
Devadutta. And thus Devdatta, the intellectual gets the athletic body 
of Kapila and Kapil gets Devadutta’s body. This is how the main plot 
of the play is hatched. As far as the sub-plot of Hayavadana is 
concerned, it deals with the theme of incompleteness. The play asa 
whole too presents fractured personalities suffering from want of 
integration. The chareters Devadatta, Kapila and Padmini are evident 
|| of this feature. Devadatta and Kapila become fragmented creatures 
and Padmini is torn between the two halves. 


Bhagavta opens the play with an invocation to god Ganesha, 
_ “An elephant’s head on a human body, a broken tusk and a cracked 
belly whichever way you look at him he seems the embodiment of 
|| imperfection , of incompletness. How indeed can one fathom the 
| mystery that this very Vakratunda-M ahakaya,with his crooked face 
and distorted body, is the Lord and Master of Success and Perfection? 
Could it be that this Image of Purity and Holiness, this Mangalamoorthy, 
intends to signify by his very appearance that the completeness of 
God is something no poor mortal can comprehend?! The instances of 
incompleteness are a meta- theatrical exploitation of the image of the 
|| Kangadivata or the presiding deity, Ganesh. “Here, Ganapati, who 
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| has epithets like Adivinayaka, Siddhivinayaka. Vigneshwara which 
da | mean, respectively, the truth of the divine aspects of shiva, the first 
ini, sod to be worshipped, the god who can assure achievement, the 
her emover of obstacles, the Bhagavata uses the ritual of invocation to 
els underscore the problem penetrated in the play by asking the spectator 
his | tolook at the god of ‘The goal’ (ga) and the god of ‘The source’ (ja). 
sm | Hence the alpha and the omega as himself an embodiment of 
$. | incompleteness “The play significantly opens with the projection of 
ads the myth of Ganesha, who, himself is an embodiment ofimperfection, 


922 


Mn ofincompleteness.”” In the terminology of discourse analysis this 


| invocation of god Ganesh is an act of illocutionary force impregnated 


$ oe 
p 
o 


of | vith declaration. Althought this invocation is a characteristic, a ritual 
of drama, yet it actually applies force of appreciation which serves an 


Mat | intention to introduce the theme of the play i.e. human search for 
Pe perfection. 
sa | 
or l Likewise there are utterances which unfold the theme of 
x incompleteness. These utterances convey the nature ofhuman beings 
“to carve for what they don’t have and struggle with a perpetual 
discontentment to seek contentment. Let us exemplify this theme with 
| thehelp of the utternaces and responses of Hayavadana and Bhagavatta. 
a | Inhis response to the utterance of HaYavadana, Bhagavatta consoles 
ed and assures Hayavadana to bear with his horse head. But, the sufferer, 
a | Hayavadana curses his forehead which shows his dire need for 
he completeness. “Bhagavatta- Hayavadana what is written on our 
“foreheads cannot be altered. Hayavadana (slapping himselfon the 
Ht forehead) But what a forehead! What a forhead! If it was a forehead 
y like yours, I would have accepted anything, but this. You must help 
of meto become a complete man.” On hearing the plight of Hayavacans 
: _ Bhagavatta directs him to go to Goddess Kali at Mount Chitrakootto > 
; | get his desire of completeness fulfilled and Hayavadana very humbly 
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i | 
| | does so. This utterance made by Bhagavata is not merely a locuti onary | 
| act of advice rather an illocutionary force by symbolization Which 
| conveys a human urge for completeness. 
| This urge for completeness which runs through the main plot, makes 
| the play conspicuous. The very act of Padmini at the temple of: Goddes | ha 
Kali seems to be an attempt to gain perfection in term ofher husband, | the 
It would be in the fitness of things to underline here that she wanted m an 
havea husband having a combination of the intellect of Devadatta and pe 


the robust body of Kapila. Some critics also have noted a Possible © go 
Freudian slip in this case. “Padmini’s desire is that she should havea A 
complete and perfect man as her husband. But neither Devadatta, nor 
Kapila is perfect individually because each represents one aspectonly, | wl 
When the opportunity presents itself before Padmini at the templeof In 
Kali for the joining ofheads and bodies together, their transpositionis | up 
shown occurring quite naturally. As in a dream, the wish is fulfilled.In | al 
reality, however, dream is a transgression ofthe law.” | ec 


Here actions of Padmini are perlocutionary acts ofherdream | sc 
as here the readers witness a complete coordination of her intended | N 
_ | update and intended effect. The same urge of completenessisalso th 
aii reported in Kapila and Devadatta too but in different form. “Padmin’s | D 
||| story dramatizes this conflict‘of duality. Devadatta and Kapila are n 
external manifestation ofher two selves- Apollonian and Dionysian.” | B 
This can be exemplified with the help of the following dialogues f t 
_ | Devadutta and Kapil while expressing their gratitude to Padamini for P 
|| interchanging their heads: 


i | 
“Devadatta : how fantastic! All these years wewereonly à 
friends, t 
Kapila : Now we are blood- relations! Boy” | < 
t 


relations! (laughing) whata gift! 
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ary Devdatta : Forgive you? We must thank you...... 

lich | Kapila : We’ll never be able to thank you enough...” 

kes This discourse of Devadatta and Kapila reveals that “they 


ess | had rather unconsciously wanted to become one in physique also 
and. | therefore, the desire of both Devdatta and Kapila on the one hand 
dt | and the desire of Padmini on the other are one and the same for a 
and perfect man, which is possible only through a combination of many 


ible | good elements.” 7 


nor The aforesaid dialogues have perlocutionary effect on Padmini 
nly. | which definitely pacified and relaxed her on hearing the conversation. 
eof _ Initially there seems to be a complete mismatch between intended 
nis | update and unintended effect but later it results into a kind of joy for 
lIn | allthree. But as we all know such unethical efforts do not provide 


ecstasy for ever and loose its essence after a due course of ume and 

the same happens with Padmini. The bodies of Devadatta and Kapila 

am — soon start overriding the minds and Devadatta ceases to be intellectual. 

ded | No doubt, Padmini is happy with Devadatta’s new body, however, 
lso | this change of mind overriding the body upsets her as well. Likewise 
nis | Devadatta and Kapila start becoming gradually equally unhappy with 
are | new combination of their bodies as the type of body Kapila(The 
n> | Blacksmith) and Devadatta(The Poet) receive now does not suit the 
sof typeof work they perform to earn bread and better for themselves . 
for Padmini can no longer control the situation. The complication arising 


ftom it drives all of them again crazy and discontent. 


oe 


es still ison in the play which forms 
sin the form of direct 


=, 
= 


The human urge for happin 
the basis of imperative illuctionary force which i 
“On the pretext o fbuying new dolls tor 


/- | question posed by Padmini. 
Ujjain fair so that she can 


| their son, she persuades Devadatta to go to 
| 
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| | fulfill her motive to venture to the forest and meet Kapila, Padimin; | jlo 
| lusts for a man of sound brain and sound body, thought she hasher | act: 
| wish fulfilled for a short period while Devddatt has Kapila’s bodyis upt 
| taking a new shape.”* Please mark the following dialogues between goa 
| Padmini and Devdatta, which exemplify the illocutionary force of a 
| exertion and not a simple locution ofadvice which compels Devadatta | whe 
| to leave for Ujjain to seek completeness as she has stopped Sensing | sug 
the smell and feel ofrobust body in Devadatta’s body. fusi 
seel 
“Padmini : Just look at the dolls! The baby’s really torn themto | Haj 
pieces. How long can we go on with them? (Calls) | dim 
Listen... | a fil 
Devdatta : yes. | tran 
Padmini : We must get new dolls for our baby. These ate in tatters. psy 
Devdatta : youare right. I haven’t noticed. | iron 
Padmini : The Ujjain fair is to be held in another four days. Why | life, 
don’t you go and get new dolls there? If you start today | and 
| | you'll be there in time for it. It’s unlucky tokeeptom | com 
Vi dolls athome...” ‘ser 

“This is Padmini’s epi phany, her realization that she is | 

| incomplete and imperfect. True completeness is a combination of | 

| theoretical knowledge (gnosis) and experimental knowled ge(pracsis). 
|| She realizes that true harmony of the sense is possible only when Pre: 

| knowledge combines with experience. For this both the head and the 
| body are equally important. There has to bea union of the senses. But 

| for humans this is not possible because the sense is to be forever pu 


| | opposed in them.” 1° 


i| By showing the absurdity of the idea of completeness, by 
applying speech-act theory and its different aspects, like various 
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| jJlocutionary acts of declaration exertion and various perlocutionary 
acts which define intended uptake and intended effect or intended 
uptake and unintended effect, the play finally achieves its aesthetical 
goal. It asserts the value of human imperfection which makes any 
struggle towards perfection possible and worthy. Living with duality is 
what makes human life worth living”! Analysis of the play tends to 
suggest that “Completeness” or Perfection” is not possible because 
fusion of the polarities is impossible. Duality in nature need not be 
seen as negative or incompatible. The source story of Karnad’s 
Hayavadana from the Kathasarita-Sagara gains a mock-heroic 
| dimension in Mann’s version. The human body according to Mann is 
a fit instrument for the fulfillment of human destiny. Even the. 
transposition of heads will not liberate the protagonist from the 
psychological limits imposed by nature. If Mann aim was to stress the 
“ironic impossibility of unitin g perfectly the spirit and the flesh in human 
; life, Karnad tired to pose existential ideas like the problem of being 
and the metaphysical anguish of the human condition. For this he 
combines the transposed heads plot with the Hayavadana story, which 


| isentirely his own invention. 
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t, of E 
| Mridul Dora 
A Delineation of Youth in 
the Novels of Chetan Bhagat 
rish 


Chetan Bhagat, a novelist from IIT/IIM or a novelist after 

rish | JIT/UM — what would one say? But one thing is for sure, that whatever 
| he writes, extremely amazes his readers. He writes not exactly from 
the IIT world, but yes, his experiences from such a great place show 

7? inhisnovels. He is a young man writing for the youngsters and this - 
makes him popular with the youth of today. Bhagat believes in friends 
and loves talking about them. In his novels Five Point Someone — 

| What Not to do at IIT, One Night @ Call Center and The Three 
Mistakes of My Life nowhere forgets the IT world, the crazy youth 

| oftoday, the money-minded world, plus friends which seems a fabulous 


| idea. He seems to be the first writer who understands the minds of 


Some 


Some 


| theyouth today and writes accordingly. His readers, not to mention a 
wide range includes the popular young generation, find his books 
awesome and once they have read one of his novels, eagerly await for 
his next releases. 

| 

| Friendship is the most important thing the youth of today 

| believein. They can do anything for the sake of friends. The characters 

| ow with friends as well as fall with them. In Five Point Someone 
| Hari, Ryan and Alok stay together, gossip together, have fun and live 
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their life to the full. Similarly, the problems faced by all the six major 
characters in One Night @ the Call Center are sorted out once they 
join hands and become a team. In The Three Mistakes of. My Lip 
| again one finds that all the friends Govind, Ishaan and Omi start they | Ot 
| business and grow together in their career and together they facea and 


downfall. atl 


For all IITians Bhagat’s novels are their lives, either pastor 
present. They have either lived and/ or experienced the same situations hav 
or they are doing so. Therefore we find all IITians admiring his works, | 
Even his language is typically that of an IITian. An ordinary reader | 
may find it a bit difficult to cope up with such a language and at times 


find it vulgar also. Words like “‘fuck””', “screw”, “crap”? occur in the BS 
vocabulary of an IITian and they definitely lead him down the memory | life 
(Jane. In any case it’s not the lexis of the ordinary but yes can playa 

ii | + great part in enriching one’s vocabulary. Apart from vocabulary, his | ; 

| | language seems to be simple enough. Itis for the common people and ia 

| not much adorned with phrases and figures of speech of all sorts. ‘ae 

i Bhagat does not want his readers to be overloaded with the task of | E 

|| — using dictionaries all the time they pick his novels. He in an interview a 

with Raj Lalwani states that: E. 

The language used in a book ought to be to communicate pa 

| ideas. It is easy to impress someone by using multi-syllable words. It fe 


is much more difficult to write simply. Just because you don’t needa E 
dictionary to understand my book, it does not mean it cannot have 
emotions. Flowery language kills humour. Anyway, it is not my cup? 


Aue 3 
tea. his 


= 
= 


ortheothes | 


Bhagat’s characters resemble him in some form l 
Bhag | 


not entirely, but yes, they have what you call a tinge of Chetan 
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ath | 
7 | jnthem. Bhagat opines: 
Jor ' 
hey | A : 5o ) 
ia In Five Point Someone, Hari is Chetan Bhagat. Save a little 
th pit of dramatisation, Hari’s character, the emotions he goes through 
ne . 7 
T T | and how he handles them, is exactly the way I went about things while 
Cea 
| at JIT. 
2 Shyam’s character, on the other hand, is a little different. I 
or : ; 
‘om | havenever worked in a call centre, for instance. 
1ons 
Wks, 
a But, eventually, most of the thoughts that Shyam goes through 
T : ; ; 
al self-doubt, dealing with a bad boss, going through a break-up — 
ithe e those that all ofus go through at some time or the other in our 
nory | lifetime.” 
aya ; ; 
iis \ His first book, Five Point Someone - What not to do at IIT 
Fi isanovel about three boys Hari, Ryan and Alok; who join IIT Delhi 
an and try to cope with the notoriously heavy workload of the institute. 


ka The IIT, is the country’s leading engineering college and a graduate 
from IIT is on the whole expected to be super-brilliant and academically 


view 
excellent. The three friends come together because they realize they 
cannot fulfill the unrealistic expectations of people to prove they are 
cate brilliant, and therefore plan to enjoy life as it comes. They will not be 


{gt Put off by being looked down upon as five point someones—the 
eda ‘tminology used to signifying poor academic performers (five point 
have being the grade point average on a scale of ten). 


Ip of 


1 


In the fastpaced story one finds Hari, who is also the narrator, 
his affair with a professor’s daughter Neha Cherian; Alok and his 
hen | mily burdened by sorrows; and Ryan’s cool attitude. For the three 
agat | fiends TIT system was toomuch and theonly thing they did not want 
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Hi | 
| was to cope up with it. They simply wanted to dominate it and for this | fort 
| they prepared the list with the heading “Cooperate to Dominates | face 
| which read: tme 
| fulfi 
| The IIT system is unfair because: | ela 
| 
| l. It suppresses talent and individual spirit. | 
2, It extracts the best years of one’s life from the country’s | dou 
brightest minds. any’ 
3, It judges you with a draconian GPA system that destroys | Vro 
relationships. | Rad 
4. The profs don’t care for the students. disa 
5. [ITs have hardly contributed to the country.’ 


They were there trying to mess up with the system andthe | ord 
result was that they themselves were ruined with the poor grade of oftl 
five point. As Bhagat himself puts it: “You can’t screw with thesystem | hav 


; i g: 
too much, it comes back to screw you...” $ | Jou 


| Sto] 
f Most of the action ofthe novel takes place inside the campus | pan 
1 | as the boys frequently lament that the internationally lauded IIT system | out 
has stifled their creativity by forcing them to value grades morethan | wh 
| anything else. The ever creative Ryan acts as the leader of the group. | ofi 
|| Uninspiring teaching and numerous assignments adds to their miseries los 
although the boys do find a sympathizer in Prof. Veera, the new fluid ph 
mechanics professor. Hari flings with Neha who just happens tobe situ 
the daughter of Prof. Cherian, the domineering head of the Mechanical 


| 

Engineering Department. | 
giv 
His second book, One Night @ the Call Centeris about z | Co 
Sit 


people who work at a Call Center and one night which changes ital 
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his | fporthem. It’s all about six friends and the three problems that they 
6 | pceand above all the task of showing the life at a call center just in the 
me span of one night is not a plaything, which Bhagat successfully 
fulfills. The novel delves into issues of their lifestyle: a tumultuous 

| relationship, a bad boss and a phone call from God. 


| 
| The novel explores a diverse set of characters — the self- 
ys | doubting Shyam; his ex-girlfriend, Priyanka, whose mother would do 
anything to see her married to a rich NRI; the arrogant and impulsive 
ys | Vroom; Esha, who is anxious to make it big in the world of fashion; and 
| Radhika, a dutiful wife whose relationship with her husband takes a 
disastrous turn. 


Their woes are pulling them down gradually and therefore in 
he | order to cheer themselves up and find relief, all the major characters 
of | of the novel decide to go and enjoy themselves at a night club. After 
m having fun for a while, they leave for office. On the way through the 
| journey, Vroom starts to feel sick after consuming alcohol, so they 

stop and venture out. Vroom throws up and also breaks the window- 
us  paneofashop, setting an alarm off. Finding no solution out they rush 
m | outofthe place in fear. Soon after, they face a life-threatening situation 
an when their vehicle crashes into a construction site hanging over a web 
p. | ofiron construction rods. As the rods began to yield slowly, they start 
es losing nerves. They are unable to call for help as there is no mobile 
id | phone network at that place. While they are caught in sucha miserable 
be | situation, Shyam’s mobile phone starts ringing. 


| The phone call is from God. He speaks to all of them and 
gives them suggestions about how to improve their lives. After that, 
| God also advises them on how to get their vehicle out of the construction 


Site. The conversation with God acts as a motivation for the entire 
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| group to such an extent that they all of them together plan to teach 


features in the novel. The author has represented God as a friendly 
figure who speaks modern English and also provides problem-solving 
Here God does not act as a boss who is there to 


suggestions. 
command. 


Chetan Bhagat’s third book, The Three Mistakes of My Life 
like his other novels begins with a flashback from a real life incident, 
One of the three friends in the novels, Govind Patel, e-mails Bhagat 
before his attempt to suicide and leaves him ina fuss, but finally the 
latter gets him, in Ahmedabad, in a hospital where he is striving hard 
for his life. Here again three friends Govind, Ishaan and Omi are to be 
a found. They had been together since a long time, planned their future 
| with one another, started business as a joint venture but mishappenings 


brought them apart and what stood in between now was just hatred. 
The plot of the novel novels goes like this: 


1 In late-2000, a young boy in Ahmedabad called Govind Patel 
dreamt of having a business. To accommodate his friends Ish and 
Omi’s passion, they open a cricket shop. However, nothing comes 
easy in a turbulent city. To realize their goals, they will have to face it 
all - religious politics, earthquakes, riots, unacceptable love and above 
all, their own mistakes.’ 


For the three friends life begins on a small note. They get 
|| downto their work and act dili gently. They open up a Cricket shopin 
the temple campus, which belongs to Omi’s family. This seems to be 

a very odd place to start their business with, but their innovative nature 

| | teaches them to be good marketing people. Their genius is shown 
|| their business anditis from here that they make it toa level where they 


ni ; 
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sach | can dream big. The little difficulties they face in business where they 
lient f pave to suffer loss of money, bind them together and help them restore 
ndly iheir business with even better dynamism. All three of them have their 
Ving dreams to fulfill but the difference lies in the fact that Govind speaks 
€ to | about it in front ofall whereas Ishaan and Omi hardly open up their 

minds in public. Govind’s goal is to make money; Ishaan desires to 

foster Ali, a gifted batsman, Omi just wants to be with his friends. 
Lif During the course of the novel the characters have to deal with religious 
lent, | politics, earthquake, riots, unacceptable love and their own mistakes. 


agat 
y the On the surface one may find that such themes as dealt by 


hard Bhagat are the basic ones, the same repeated ideas which one finds in 
obe movies and gossip which surrounds them but to know him and his 
ture | novels better what is required is deep insight of the author as well as 
ings | his works. Bhagat actually finds that everybody in the world is womed. 
red. | There are students who feel sick when it comes to studies and their 
performance at college and there are ones who want to make it into 

| their career through studies and their knowledge. There are professors 

atel | who are strict to their students but there are also the ones who support 
and | them to extract the good out of them. But truly speaking does one not 
mes | find such characters in real life? The answer can be given in affirmative. 
ceit His characters are real. They have their own dreams and aspirations 
ove and the whole huge world to face and strive against to shape their 
future lives. It isnot only the matter of money but a lot more. His 
characters are quite simple; they grow with time, commit follies, act as 


get | fools but eventually succeed. 


pin 

obe | Bhagat’s characters are definitely real and breathing ones, what 
ture | if to attract the attention of readers and in an attempt to come closer 
nin | tothem he diverts from a few facts and changes them into fiction? 
hey | Afterall itis fiction and not reality. One is not there to read what one 
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may find in newspapers and magazines. Itis something entirelyqį fey 
so why not write it differently. But yes, introducing such breathin 

characters and emotions into the works add to the charm only hg lke 
| the readers feel some connection between themselves ang the 
| characters who struggle throughout till the end. Ofcourse, Criticisms 
everywhere to be found but until and unless the novels lack these 


few who do criticize Bhagat, but a vast range includes his young fang 
who simply love him and are also inclined to him providing him Stories 
for his novels. 
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hese Jimmy Sharma 


fans The Claims of Love in 
ries Dom Moraes’ Poetry 


A poet with first rate poetic sensibility and linguistic acumen, 

command over meditative, introspective, dialectical, hyper-sensitive 

Co. poetry and deep understanding of human psyche, Dom Moraes 
evolved as a poet of class apart. In his poetry, the reader witnesses 
‘heightened contemplation and relevant depiction of the emotions with 
apposite selection of words and images. His religious fervour, surrealistic 
expression, experimental poetry, compassionate and humane concerns 
directed him to explore varied nuances of themes of alienation, war, 
fiendship, myth, religion and love. H.M. Williams rightly comments, 


tm : ; Sadie 
‘The best-known and perhaps the best of all English poets of Indian 
* blood, Dom Moraes. . . stands apart from the others, as much an English 


Writer as an Indian, sharing an international reputation...” 


Love makes its strong claims in his poetry in many forms. 

There is an existence of mere physical aspect of love devoid of any 

jel ling and emotion. Love also appears as a conversion from physical 

Hove to spiritual love. For him, itis a complex phenomenon which can 
beunderstood by perceiving its intact nature of giving and sharing, He 

pa ‘Also realized the need of having smooth physical bond to share an 
‘nvardly strong relation. Surya Nath Pandey observes, “His poetic 
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Ah 
| pilgrimage began with a romantic yearning and celebration, of physicg | 
| 


joys...” 


With the sheer complexity of love, Dom Moraes also Seemed 
to wonder about the intricacy and complexity in woman’s naturein | 
most ofhis poems. He expressed his observation of female Psyche 
and tried to understand her inner self. There are poems which bear 
testimony to his disturbed relation with his mother (because of her 
mental imbalance and ill-health) and also to his numerous affairs in life 
Women seemed to be mystery to him and his poems are, ina way, his 
journey to their heart commencing from their physicality and then striving | 


shou 
(“Wi 
com 
exclé 
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mist 


to reach their inward self. 


| A poem shows his yearning to build up a more understanding, 

i open and free relationship with his companion but the lover admits the 

i stark reality ofthe love relationship which is based on mere physicality | 
| and without any glint ofunderstanding or true love: | 


| | | You talk unhappily to yourselfin sleep. | the: 
i I snore on the cool pillows of your breast wol 
But fall awake as you slip down the slope ear” 

To your private valley of unhappiness | sho 

I cannot reach except with kiss and touch. are 

Your mouth I listen to is a small rose. he; 

Awake, it does not tell me very much. oth 

(Asleep,146) isk 

_ Ea 


l 

There are many poems which talk in the same vein and = | 

like “Being Married”, “Moz”, “In Meadows”, “Snow on a Mountain» 
“Afternoon Tea”, “Autobiography”. p 
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Sica] | Streaks of mysterious and complex nature of love that the 


oet was unable to construe, finds mention in most ofhis poems asin 
he following poem:” Your lassitudes contain my promised land./How 


emed should we answer for the way we are/In this strange love-affair?” 


rein | (Writers in the Rain”, 278).In the same poem, the poet relishes the 
Yche | comfort level he used to share with his beloved in the past and 
bear exclaims: You offered me free passage to your mind./No matter where 
fher Įwas, you were my home./ If time is short now, what we had still 
lif, stays.” The poet mourns over the lost love, and bewails over the 
y,his misunderstandings that have blemished their rel ationship: 
Iving 
She, warmest, most delicate, 
most tender half ofme once, 
ding, becomes cold and separate, 
s the mostly for the wrong reasons. 
ality | “Wrong Address”, 327. 
The poet often yearns for an ideal love. Inapoem, he mentions 
| the deafness in one of the speaker’s ears for the sounds of the external 
world but he is able to hear his beloved’s “voice” despite “damaged 
ear”, “the silence”, his “deafness” but his beloved’s “childlike notes” 
showing faith and hope that “you can make me hear.” Her messages 
are like music to the lover. With his imagery and surrealistic expressions, 
he gave language to such yearning of ideal love: “Clearer than any 
other sound I have heard/your voice was, when we wept upon our 
islands,/and each called to the other to come nearer. (“From a Deaf 
l Ear”, 259). 
one il 
Ms Dom Moraes’ unsuccessful relationships with women did not 
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| make him a pessimist poet anda vindictive person. On the contrary, 


| he wrote more exclusively on the physicality ofwoman’s body and 
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| physical side of love trying to reach her inner self. His poems show | alo 
il belief in the coalescence of physical and spiritual facets g flove Fa ife 
| him, the penetration into the woman’s inner self can be made by enjoyių for 
her body and making her feel an indispensable part of man’s existen. Lel 
About the definition of love, he exclaims: 


Fill me with the scent of your skin and your 


jus 
sad, confused dreams and your sweet breath. anc 
Make me whole with the half I donot have out 


of myself, which is you; heal me with herbs, 
This is what I mean when I talk of love. 
“What I Meant”, 34], 


For most of his life, he had been searching fora true Companion 
and his search ended on Sarayu Srivatsa whom he called “my closes | 
friend, my harshest critic”. Bruce Kin g comments on her place in Dom 
il Moraes’ life: “She is not only the woman Moraes loves, she is also his 
ai Muse.” The poet records this fulfillment of his desire: 


After years, a clarity reaches me 

found only in your mind... | 

In the spaces of time left to me, & 
though disoriented by my death, 

l breathe, move, listen to the sea. 

Your name, the name of a river, 

fills my veinuntil I flow in you. 


1 “Seals at Skye”, 338. | 


{ 
= f r ft | 
He is overwhelmed with the joy of intense love that has a | 

i ; 3 “te 
him astounded to seek words in the praise of her beloved:”! can j | 
. . 1 : | 
you. ../how itis when you are there; what revives/in me and opens : 
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| 
Owh along shut door.” (“Container” 258). He confesses that in his early 


e. Fy | life, Jove came as mere infatuation and lust: “We travelled, and I looked 
joyin for love too young./More travel, and I looked for lust instead.” (“A 


tence Letter”, 43) 
| 


Moraes also mentions the other aspect of love when there is 
just the physicality in it devoid of any love, faith, mutual understanding 
and sharing of emotions. Emotional bankruptcy and loneliness sprout 
out of such relation: 


When I awake(he said) I shall be lonely, 

O feel my loneliest ever by your side... 

O take my angel in your sleeping flesh. 

[killed him from me, wrestling with your belly... 


anion 

losest | we rushed together 
Dom ! At frontiers of our miles of loneliness 

sohis And lived, and parted at a gate 


Where the last touch oflips was meant to bless. 
“Being Married”, 15. 


Sometimes, the speaker in his poems is afraid of not getting 
reciprocation of feelings from his lady love and remarks: 


I touch her with my clumsy 

words of love 

And sense snow in her eye, 

Mists, and the winds that warn, Stranger, O stranger! 
“Snow ona Mountain”, 17. 


lett 

tell | The images of “snow”, “mists”, “winds” reter to the coldness, 
| . 

sup | Uncertainty and refusal from the lady he loves. 
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The poem ‘Body’ (277) refers to the physicality and Sensuality | 
of female body which is““‘made of music, of different ‘colours”, “of | Col 
different textures and contours:/ the queenly breasts”, “o f differen nE 
odours”. The poet calls her body a “r efuge” which he “found outof | 
my (his) abysses”. ‘Fourteen Years’ is another remarkable poem 
reflecting love seething in the hearts ofthe lovers. The progression of Ran 
love is recorded from physicality to inner and close relationship 
between them. The physical aspect is shown in the first stanza with 

‘Tulip her skin’s texture’ and colour imagery like “Gold and olive”, Jp 

the second stanza, it progresses towards sexuality, the relationship of 
body to mind and the numerous roles the lover has with his lady love | Pen 
“architect, husband, and brother”. The lover then criticizes himself: 
“Sometimes I am too tentative / In my approaches towards fate.” In 

the last stanza, there is the confession of fear: “Her helplessness looks | 
through my eyes” and the warning that they “had better first leam how | 
to live”. 


Indeed, the poetry of Dom Moraes reflects his concems for 
love and women with all their changing attributes, convolution, density 
and difficulty in their nature and composition. Bruce King rightly 
remarks, “Ifmany love poems merely enumerate the lady’s charms, | 
others treat of psychology, social contexts, and the fears, anxieties, 
and problems that love brings.” In the complex postmodern world, 
he understood very well the need to present the complicated and 
intricate phenomenon of love before the readers. 
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about the glitz and the glamour of the handful of so cal 
heroes who are the trail blazers of modem India. What ab 
of those who are left in lurch; unable to make a mark; to 
have even two square meals a day; to command respect fr 
brethren. Itis discomforting to see the plight of those livingb 
poverty line, without the bare minimum to make both ends meet; 
of all that should be guaranteed for a dignified livi 
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Simmi Gurwara 


Arvind Adiga’s The White Tiger: 
An Study in Social Criticism 


Let New India arise- out of the peasants’ cottage, 
grasping the plough; out of the huts of the fisherman, the 
cobbler, and the sweeper. Let her spring from the grocer’s 
shop, from beside the oven of the fritter-seller. Let her emanate | 
from the factory, from marts, and from markets. Let her emerge | 
from groves and forests, from hills and mountains. (-Swami | 


Vivekananda, 93.) 


Indiais slowly and surely marching ahead to be the economic 


superpower, thanks to IT revolution that has brou ght about sweeping 
changes in the way we are perceived world wide. Super successes | 
are being scripted by the frontrunners of our society, who are displaying 
their entrepreneurial skills ina most formidable manner. But thisisall 
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jife full of sleaze and squalor. It’s difficult to say where the buck stops. 


| promises are made to be broken with no accountability whatsoever. 
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Comparisons are odious, they say, but the apparent inequality 
spawns jealously and creates insecurity and hostility amongst the weaker 
section of society. The underdogs and the underprivileged of our society 
are at the receiving end of the gross injustice that is meted out to them 
every now and then. It happens to be an endless game of power 
dynamics that unfailingly tilts in favor of the high and mighty while the 
deprived are destined to wait and watch. 


The age old divide between the rich and the poor takes a 
heavy toll on people who bear the brunt of poverty; leading 
impoverished lives. The chasm between the haves and the have-nots 
defies all logic and reason. The burgeoning nexus between the corrupt 
public servants and the pervert political class 1s devouring the lesser 
mortals. This rot is not just killing but soul destroying. In the largest 
democracy of the world, BPL families are at the receiving end, used 
as pawns to be exploited and eliminated. There seem to be just two 
classes- the oppressor and the oppressed; the victor and the victim 
that define our social fabric. 


Arvind Adiga in his 2008 Man Booker prize winning debut 
novel The White Tiger, portrays the contemporary social matrix 
through his murderous protagonist Balram Halwai ina most shocking 
and bizarre manner, Munna alias Balram Halwai writes seven epistles 
inseven ni gehts to the premier of China, Wen Jiabao, and presenting 
himself as the self taught entrepreneur of modem India, unfolds the 
Saga of his rise. He exposes the danger that is looming large-the 


backlash of the underdogs. 


| 
1 


| 
| 
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Balram, who comes from the village of Laxmangarh, in the 
district of Gaya, is the son of Vikram Halwai, a rickshaw-puller. His 
father dies of tuberculosis on the floor ofa government hospital, Waiting 
for some doctor to see him, spitting blood on this wall and that. Balram 
says, he is tomorrow. In terms of formal education he may be somewhat 
lacking. He never finished school, to put it bluntly. But he doesn’t 

care. He hasn’t read many books, but he has read all the ones that 
count. He knows by heart the works ofall the four greatest poets of 
all time-Rumi, Iqbal, Mirza Ghalib, and a fourth fellow whose name 
he can’t recall. He claims to be a self-taught entrepreneur. His ex- 
employer Mr. Ashok says to his wife Pinky Madam, “The thing is, he 
probably has...what, two, three years of schooling in him? He can 
read and write, but he doesn’t get what he’s read. He’s half-baked, 
The country is full of people like him, I’Il tell you that. And we entrust 


our glorious parliamentary democracy’...to characters like these. | 


That’s the whole tragedy of this country.” (Arvind Adiga, The White 
Tiger 10) But the fact is that entrepreneurs are made from half-baked 
clay. “am in the light now, but I was born and raised in darkness, ”(14)he 
says. Balram and the people of his ilk undergo exploitation at the 
hands of the landlords of Laxmangarh who do everything possible to 
crush their lives. Since Balram is perceptive and precocious, he can 
see the things as they are without getting swayed by the circumstances. 
He has an extraordinary talent of putting things in perspective to evaluate 
and assess: 


Iam talking ofa place in India, at least a third of the country, 


a fertile place full of rice fields and wheat fields and ponds in the | 


middle of those fields choked with lotuses and water lilies, and wat" 
buffaloes wading through the ponds and chewing on the lotus¢s and 
lilies. Those who live in this place call it the Darkness. pleas? 
understand, Your Excellency, that India is two countries in one: Bt 
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| {ndia of light, and an India of Darkness.(14) 


Balram is sharp witted. He is acknowledged and appreciated 
by the education inspector who visits his school and gets impressed 
by his intellect and calls him “White Tiger’, the rarest of the rare. His 
agility and brightness as a child raises hope in his father’s heart: “My 
whole life, I have been treated like a donkey. All I want is that one son 
of mine-at least one-should live like a man.”(30) As luck would have 
it, Balram is dropped out of school to bear the burden of the loan that 
isincurred by his family to marry offhis sisters. He starts working ina 
tea shop in Dhanbad. He hates breaking coals. But while working ina 
tea shop, smashing coals, wiping tables, he gives himself better 
education than he could have at any school. Instead of wiping out 
spots from tables and crushing coals for the oven, he uses his time at 
the tea shop to spy on every customer at every table, and overhear 
everything they said. He decides that this was how he would keep his 
education going forward. He is a big believer in education- especially 
his own. Writing to the Premier of China, he says: 


Go to a tea shop anywhere along the Ganga, sir, and look at 
the men working in that tea shop- men, | say, but better to call them 
human spiders that go crawling in between and under the tables with 
rags in their hands, crushed humans in crushed uniforms sluggish, 
unshaven, in their thirties or forties or fifties but still ‘boys’. But thatis 
your fate if you do your job well- with honesty, dedication and sincerity, 
the way Gandhi would have done it. no doubt. I did my job with near 
total dishonesty, lack of dedication, and insincerity-and so the tea 


shop was a profoundly enriching experience.(51) 


While overhearing a conversation he hears that drives aremuch 
in demand because everyone’s getting a car these days. He gets the 
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clue and rushes to tell his brother Kishan. After his father’s death, it 
3 
5 i s liche gQ ante, 
| was Kishan who took care ofhim. But Kishan has no enti epreneurial 
spunk at all. It cost him three hundred rupees to make Balram learn 
| how to drive a car. An old driver gives him practice in driving. Andhe 


gets transformed into a driver. 


He fully well knows how to garner support from others and 
how to axe his grind. He could have been in the league of performing 
actors for his dramatic skills that he displays to fetch a job. The Stork, 
Ashok’s father is impressed by his act. His son Ashok had come back 
from America just the previous day; a car had been bought for him. A 
driver was needed for his car. And on that day Balram turns up. His 
master Mr. Ashok and Pinky Madam are convinced that he is the 
most religious servant on earth. Balram cheats his employer. He siphons 
his petrol. He took his car to a corrupt mechanic who billed him for 
work that was not necessary; and three times, while driving back to 
his master’s residence he picked up a paying customer. The strangest 
thing is that each time he looks at the cash he has made by cheating 
him, instead of guilt he feels rage. The more he steals from him, the 
more he realizes how much his employer has stolen from him. 

. Throughout his journey of wretchedness, he learns his lessons. He 
absorbs everything like a sponge and evolves. He says: “To sum up- 
in the old days there were one thousand castes and destinies in India. 
| These days, there are just two castes: Men with Big Bellies, and Men 
f with Small Bellies. And only two destinies: eat-or get eaten up. (64) 


Balram slits the throat of his master but he has no remorse for 
having killed his master. He was desperate to set himself free from the 
| servitude that had become his destiny, He wanted to script his destiny: 
| He wanted to see himself as an individual who has an identity of his 
own. He didn’t want to be at the mercy of anybody. He says: “Yel 
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even if all my chandeliers came crashing down to the floor- even if 
they throw me in jail and have all the other prisoners dip their beaks 
into me- even if they make me walk the wooden stairs to the hangman’s 
noose- I’ll never say I made a mistake that night in Delhi when I slit 
my master’s throat. I’ll say it was all worthwhile to know, just fora 
day, just for an hour, just for a minute, what it means not to bea 
servant.”(32 1) He doesn’t see himselfas Hanuman who was the faithful 
servant of lord Rama, and is worshipped in our temples because he is 
ashining example ofhow to serve our masters with absolute fidelity, 
love, and devotion. Balram was unlike Hanuman. He aspired to be 


the master of his game. 


The White Tiger has an astonishing sense of grasping things. 
His learning curve is steep. He has a calculating mind. He thinks he is 
capable of foreseeing the coming events: “White men will be finished 
within my lifetime. There are blacks and reds too but I have no idea 
what they’re up to- the radio never talks about them. My humble 
prediction: in twenty years’ time, it will be just us yellow men and 
brown men at the top of the pyramid, and we’ll rule the whole 
world.’’(305) 


Thomas Friedman, the Pulitzer winning New York Times 
journalist has interestingly commented on the modern India in the 
making. He says “when we were young kids growing up in America, 
we were told to eat our vegetables at dinner and not leave them. 
Mothers said, think of the starving children in India and finish the dinner, 
and now he tells his children: Finish your homework. Think of the 
children in India who would make you starve, ifyou don’t.” The White 
Tiger understands all this and longs to become invincible as an 
entrepreneur to shape the modem India. He sees his immense role as 
an architect of modern India. He breaks the rooster coop inamost 
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heinous manner and emerges as a successful entrepreneur-g Manof (o tell 
his own making by bribing the policemen, something that he leameq  died.( 
impeccably from his ex-employer Mr. Ashok. But deep Within heis 
aware that he might get caught and punished for the sin that he 
committed. His overpowering desire to have his individuality, keeps ashe: 
him going and he is ready to pay the price for his unpardonable crime, lead. 
ifatall he is apprehended, but he isn’t ready to shrug his new foung simp! 
identity which is hard earned by his bloodied and gruesome act of idea. ! 
murdering his own master. his er 
roost 
The abuse that is hurled upon Balram, since he was a child, like 
from the upper class people, affects his psyche. He is tempted to steal maste 
his employer’s money but he fears the crack ofa whip by his employer them. 
when he comes to know that he has stolen his red bag that had money 
to offer kick backs to the politicians. He is more than sure that his 
employer would not spare his family once they find him missing from _/ the g 
the scene. He wants to play safe, protecting his family members. He | Asho 
murders Mr. Ashok when he catches the whiffofhis replacement. He excu: 
addresses the Premier: of thi 
tobe 
Remember, Mr. Premier, the first time, perhaps as a boy, when hit hi 
you opened the bonnet ofa car and looked into its entrails? Remember Ashe 
the colored wires twisting from one part of the engine to the other, the Toad. 
black box full of yellow caps, enigmatic tubes hissing out steam and apit 
oil and grease everywhere- remember how mysterious and magical Ash 


` everything seemed? When I peer into the portion of my story that 


unfolds in New Delhi, I feel the same way. If you ask me to explain 


te 

how one event connects to another, or how one motive strengthens" į histo 

weakens the next, or how I went from thinking this about my master | betw 
PAN ; t 

to thinking that- I will tell you that I myself don’t understand thes¢ hec 

| Poor 


things. I cannot be certain that the story, as I will tell it, is the right story 
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io tell. I cannot be certain that I know exactly why Mr. Ashok 
died.(113) 


Mr Ashok, his employer trusts him and shares his sentiments 
ashe says: “I’m sick of the food I eat, Balram. I’m sick of the life I 
ead. We rich people, we’ ve lost our way, Balram. I want to be a 
simple man like you, Balram.” (238) But Balram is not amused by the 
idea. He finds it preposterous. He expresses his care and concern for 
nis employer only to ruthlessly slit his throat. He says: “I think the 
rooster coop needs people like me to break out of it. It needs masters 
ike Mr. Ashok- who, for all his numerous virtues, was not much ofa 
master- to be weeded out, and exceptional servants like me to replace 


them.”(320) 


Ashok and his brother Mukesh are tax evaders. They pay off 
| the government and a couple of bureaucrats to save their skin. Mr. 
| Ashok gives money to all these politicians in Delhi so that they will 

excuse him from the tax he has to pay. Whereas the ordinary people 
of this country own the tax. Balram recalls that his father wanted him 
tobe an honest man but he preferred to be a man. Mr. Ashok doesn't 
hit him or spit on him like people did to his father but the same Mr. 
Ashok made him take the blame when his wife killed a child on the 
road. Mr. Ashok pays him well, 4,000 rupees a month but he finds it 
apittance. He can’t save a penny out of it. The very fact that Mr. 
Ashok threatens his family makes his blood boil. He writes: 


Mr. Premier, I won’t be saying anything new if | say that the 
‘hi a agr c ean, 
; history of the world is the history ofa ten-thousand-year wat ot brains 
between the rich and the poor. Each side is eternally trying to hoodwink 
way since the start of time. The 


| the other side: and it has been this 
d plants, the kicking of 


Poor win a few battles (the peeing in the potte 
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the pet dogs, etc.) but of course the rich have won the war for ten qn his 


thousand years.(254) 


| After Ashok’s wife leaves him and goes back to America, he palral 
| romances with Uma, his love interest who wants him to replace Balram ndia’ 
| She can’t tolerate Balram. Balram who is already making plans ty kocie 
| eliminate Ashok, sniffs the news ofhis replacement: “I tell you, you lineo 
| could have heard the grinding of my teeth just then. I thought] was their! 
making plans for him? He’d been making plans forme! The richare There 
always one step ahead of us- aren’t they?”(268) The philosophical pecul 
side of Balram comes to the fore when he comments:”. .. Mr. Jiabao, mean 
itis not as if you come to Bangalore and find that everyone is moral 24). 
and upright here. This city has its share of thugs and politicians. It’s 

just that here, if a man wants to be good, he can be good. In 
Laxmangarh, he doesn’t even have this choice. That is the difference 
between this India and that India: the choice.”’(306) rAdig 


Balram is proud ofhis villainy. Rather than feeling remorseful 

for the crime he takes pride in the fact that he slaughtered his master 
| and started his own enterprise. He has the audacity to justify his criminal P. Si 

i act of murdering his employer: “But isn’t it likely that everyone who 

| counts in this world, including our prime minister (including you, Mt: 
| Jiabao), has killed someone or other on their way to the top? Kill Vive 
enough people and they will put up bronze statues to you neat 
Parliament House in Delhi- but that is glory and not what lam after 
All T wanted was the chance to be a man- and for that, one murdet 
was enough.” (318) He loves his start-up, his chandelier, and his silver 
laptop, and the twenty-six Toyota Qualises- but he is not the oneto 
stop here. He has an uncanny drive to grow. He proclaims to bea | 
first-gear man who will after sometime sell the start-up to some oth | 
moron-entrepreneur and head into a new line. He has real estate n "i 
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Path grvind 
rten qn his agenda. 


The reader has to have a pause here. Does the sudden rise of 
a, he Balram by adopting all the wrong means portray a real social fabric of 
ram, ndia? Perhaps not. Rather it seems to be a dismal picture of our 
nsto society that can vouch for innumerable such characters who toe the 
you jine of crime and corruption to reach up to the ladder of success in 
‘was their lives, oblivious of the rightness or the wrongness of their actions. 
hare There are multifarious factors that operate and cast the person ina 
hical peculiar mould. Here I am reminded of Gandhiji who said that the 


bao, means must be as pure as the end (An Anthology of English Essays, 


oral 24). 
. It’s 
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Changing Perspectives of Diaspora: 
Jhumpa Lahiri’s Unaccustomed Earth 


Diaspora is an important conceptual tool because it por 
highlights the multiple standpoints borne of migration and exile, 1 °°" 
illuminates an ambivalent politics of positioning and being "ia 
positioned, of identification and being identified, a politics SO 
antithetical to ethnic and cultural essentialism and open to future om 
possibilities. For Stuart Hall (1994) displacement compels the ean 
unpredictable and imaginative occupation of culture and identity ony 
and generates vibrant and creative ways of expressing these in p 


cultural production. As he states: pec 
then 


“The diaspora experience as I intend it here is defined, not deli 
by essence or purity, but by the recognition of a necessaly siste 
heterogeneity and diversity; by a conception of ‘identity’ which sens 
lives with and through, not despite, difference; by hybridit}. dias 
Diaspora identities are those which are constantly producing and and 
reproducing themselves anew, through transformanon and and 
difference.”[235.] | peo 
‘the 


` ; . 5 iq; ra’ has 
In contemporary diaspora studies the term ‘diaspora ha 
expanded its frame of reference to represent ‘exemplary. cases 


multiple and hybrid subjectivity for those whose identities b 
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heen disrupted by migration’.[54] As such ‘diaspora’ has come to 
epitomize our contemporary transnational, intercultural experience. 
Jhumpa Lahiri’s first book The Interpreter of Maladies is about 
displacement, nostalgia, and identity crisis and the second fiction 
The Namesake is about the generational differences of diasporic 
community but in The Unaccustomed Earth she takes up a broader 
perspective and exhorts diasporic people to make an effort to locate 
hemselves in an aien land and the results will certainly be favorable. 
She quotes from Nathaniel Hawthorne’s The Custom House 
“Human nature will not flourish, any more than a potato, if it be 
planted and replanted, for too long a series of generations, in the 
same worn out soil. My children have had other birthplaces, and, 


se i °° far as their fortunes may be within my control, shall strike their 


ile. It 


eing 


roots into unaccustomed earth.” Lahiri seems to suggest that human 

nature may atrophy if people continue to toil in the same worn out 

ma soil there is a need for a change in the perspective of diasporic 
‘community towards host culture. The adoption and acculturation 
can solve many problems of these people. The alien soil is not 

only a way for the materialistic progress, it can also nurture them 

mentally and they can find “kinship and beauty in unexpected 

places’ as well. In this work Jhumpa Lahiri takes up universal 

theme of human relationship, its concerns and contours. She has 

not delineated relationship between father and daughter, brother and 
sary sister, husband and wife, grand mother and grand daughter very 
hich sensitively. She talks about the problems of second generation 
dity. diaspora after their assimilation in the host culture. Very succinctly 
and and elaborately Jhumpa Lahiri has discussed the dilemmas, conflicts 
and _and confusions which have cropped up in the minds of these young 

Í People about their adjustments, adaptations and assimilations in 

has the new country. The different cultural perspective towards life 
sof brings chasms in their relationship with their parents and other 
ve Telatives. Sometimes there is a desire to bridge the gaps and to 


iture 
s the 
ntity 
se in 
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arrive at certain compromises. This act of assimilation 
adaptation has given rise to a hybrid culture where new ho 
new cultures, new identities have emerged out of this cul 


and | gene 
pes, | deve 
: : tura] to de 
interaction. an 

In the novel Unaccustomed Earth most of the Marriages expe 
are mixed or inter cultural marriages. In these marriages two person | peo 
of distant historical, social and cultural backgrounds share their Diff 
experiences with each other and out of these shared experiences pene 
emerge a ‘third space’. These marriages between Indian Bengali zt 
man/ woman and American woman/man create a “hybrid culture’ Con 
a new form of culture where both of them negotiate at various junc 
fronts of life. len Ang (1990) contends that a negotiated dialogue g“ 
between alien cultural values and the pleasure that a particular j: 
‘media text’ provides is the primary process in the assimilationot °°" 
cultural norms into the ‘hybrid’. These Bengali migrants are second aec 
generation diasporas so they have no adjustment problems with! Ve 


the food and dress code as most of them have already incorporated | ang 
and adopted many of these cultural icons of the host country. 
Language is also no barrier and problem between them. But the 
relationship with the parents and siblings renews their cultural py 
affiliations to the native country. As a consequence the integrative es 
process that immigrants undergo over a variable period of time 18 
one characterized by the confrontation between the native identity 
and the culture, which predominates in the “recipient” environmen. 
In the process, the mosaic end product, some argue, is not one 0r An 
the other, but a novel newborn hybrid culture. (Featherstone, 1995: A 
Barker, 1999), ; 
Pen 


The book The Unaccustomed Earth is divided into tW? 4 the 


sections. The first part consists of different experiences of diaspore | anı 


; 3 valent d 
Indians on a foreign land and the second section titled “Hema aih | na 


Kaushik” is three inter connected stories of two young seco! 
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generation diasporic Indians who converge at a point of time and 
develop a kind of love and understanding with each other but have 
o depart with each other tragically in the end. Most of the stories 
are first person narrations where the narrators talks about their 
experiences in the foreign country. The children of these migrated 
people are raised with a different sense of duties and rights. 
Different social and cultural ambience at home and the outer world 
render them an ambivalent attitude towards life. Many dilemmas 
and confusions arise out of this ambivalence in their behavior. 
Consequently, they find themselves at cross road at many important 
junctures of Jife. Though some times these cultural encounters 
create ruptures and break in the relationships but at last most of 
these differences get resolved and a better mutual understanding 
gets developed. During this process of adjustment and 
accommodation the migrants are transplanted and relocated 
(“cultural indicators”) from their local and/or original habitation 
and environmental context to one that is recognizably variable in 
its definition of identity. They become “transnational citizens’. 
Basch et al (1994) define the word transnationalism as the “processes 
by which immigrants forge and sustain multi-stranded social 
relations that link together their societies of origin and settlement.” 
They further describe the location of transnationalism as the 
complex and time-sensitive state of “in-betweenness” which 
continually challenges cultural, national and spatial identities. Their 
identities are defined by the nation-state identities of both the sender 
and recipient countries. This process of identity-definition IS 
described by Hannerz (1987) as the “creolization” of the immigrant 
group. Regardless of the degree of integration and incorporation, 
d lives that transcend borders, 


these transmigrants continue to lea 
gaged in the 


nation-building processes of two or more nation-states. 
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In most of these stories we find two strands of diaspora, 
pre modern diaspora and post modern diaspora or what | woul 
like to call is traditional and modern diaspora. By using the Natrative 
strategy of juxtaposition Jhumpa Lahiri makes the differences and 
the changes of these two strands of diaspora Conspicuous, 
Throughout these stories the narrator makes comparisons between 
them. The different lifestyle, the dress code, the food, attitude and 
the stances all are closely observed and commented. In the Story 
“Hell-Heaven” Aparna and her husband represent the pre modem 
diaspora. They are conservative in their attitude and the main focus 
of the story is on gendered diasporic experience where Apatna 
spends her time preparing Bengali delicacies and recalling her 
memories of Indian films etc. On the other hand Pranab kaku 
relocates him in a new culture. His decision to shift his home from 
ethnic community area to the residential area dominated by native- 
born, white residents indicates his changed attitude and his ease 
with the host community and their culture. He matries an American 
lady and has no problem in adopting the host culture and its ways 
of life. Through this collection of the stories J humpa Lahiri explores 
| and reveals how two distinct cultures overlap, intersect and 
| intermesh with each other. 


In the accomplished title story, a widower father visits his 
daughter, who has recently moved to Seattle with her husband and 
son. This story presents double perspective: The father views the 
| whole situation from his viewpoint while daughter has a different 
| attitude and outlook for their relationship. Her upbringing in a 

different country, in a new social and cultural setu p, her education, 
her marriage to an American all influences the formation of het 
identity and role. She visualizes the whole situation from a different 
angle. Ruma who stays in Seattle is married to an American and 
having a son of three years and is pregnant again. Her fathers 
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: scheduled visit to her place after her mother’s death puts her in a 


ilemma whether she should ask her father to Stay with them as a 
sponsible daughter as this meant “a responsibility, an added 
demand” it would mean “an end to family she had created on her 
own”. On the other hand if she does not ask him to stay with her 
hat would make her feel guilty. She finds herself in a discrepant 
sition or a ‘liminal’ position where there is a continuous 
confrontation between the native culture and host country culture. 
f she locates herself in an American culture, then it is individual 
ireedom, which is uppermost but if she follows Indian culture. 
hen her conscience does not allow her to do so. The father and 
daughter never had a deep bonding. There always existed a 
difference of opinion between them. Though her mother also could 
not agree with her on her marrying to Adam, She had told her 
“You are ashamed of yourself, of being Indian that is the bottom 
line” (26). 


In this story Jhumpa Lahiri points to a very harsh but true 
act of parents and sibling relationship and call it “inevitable”. How 
vhen children grow up they turn their back to their parents in the 
tame of “ambition and accomplishment’. Ruma’s father muses 
hat “The entire enterprise of having a family, of putting children 
nthis earth, as gratifying as it sometimes felt, was flawed from 
he start (55)”.we trace a new change in Ruma’s father. He feels 
tleased from the responsibilities associated with family life and 
ad found a new companion in Mrs. Bagchi on his Europe tour. 
te did not want to be part of another family, part of the mess, the 
fuds, the demands, and the energy of it. 


| Ruma reconnects with her father, asking him to move in 
Vith her family. Though decision to ask her father to stay with her 
las in her own selfish interests, as in her father’s company she 
üds her son Aakash more cultured, civilized, calmer and cooler. 
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He had developed a liking for Bengali food and language, Ruma’ | falle: 

| decision and behavior point toward an inherent desire at a 
willingness of diaspora to accept the ethos of interculturalism, They 
want to teach their siblings the social and cultural values of both 

the countries. The readiness of ‘new migrants’ to negotiate at Various 

| social, historical and cultural fronts is the consequence of the 
| globalization. Ruma’s father grows various plants in Ruma’s house 
in Seattle; his act reinforces the theme of the book and points out 
towards a possibility of establishment of diasporic people in this e 
global and multicultural world. In his old age Ruma’s father’s i 
appearance gave an impression that he could be a citizen of rekit 
“particularly from anywhere’ an 
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In another story “Hell-Heaven” Jhumpa Lahiri looks a 1° 

Hel the psyche of a married woman in an alien land through Apama P pan 
| who falls in love with Pranab kaku, a Bengali man much younger his e 
He | to her. The reason being that both of them shared common interes\. "lat 
and hobbies and Prananb filled the space in her life and gave him ng n 

the companionship which her husband failed to provide her. Jhumpa hisn 
Lahiri shares the pain, agony and loneliness of these diasporit and | 
women in an alien country .These woman who have to spend par 
their time waiting for their husbands to return from the office do his | 
not have any company and their cultural ties broken feel desperat com 
and lonely. Aparna’s husband’s world did not allow his wife’senty "eve 


‘ted ina Worl 
“He was. wedded to his work, his research, and he existed in? veal 
shell that neither my mother nor I could penetrate” (65). ae 


The female jealousy surfaces when Pranab Kaku po 
to marry an American girl. She says, “He used to be so different. *, 
| do not understand how a person can change so suddenly, 
hell-heaven, the difference” (69), The hell heaven analogy ©” 
the degradation of an Indian man who fell into love with 


M 4 state 
American woman. It refers to a downfall from a virtuous 
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na’s | fallen state. Aparna’s comment reflects her pain and anguish as 
and! she takes Pranab Babu’s love for Deborah as a betrayal. After 
hey marriage Pranab Babu disconnects his all ties with his parents, 
0th relatives and all Bengali friends and syncretises himself with 
ious | American culture and life. Their kids lead a complete American 
“the life without any force of Indian food, dress and culture. He stops 
use attending all Bengali festivals, functions and gatherings and 
Out Bengali’s attributed these absences to their mixed marriage and 
this blamed Deborah for taking him away from his social and cultural 
ler’! ties, Though once Deborah makes an effort to reconnect and 
n of rekindle his relationships with his past friends and Bengalis by 
inviting them to Thanks giving party. But her efforts to make him 
reconcile to his parents, to maintain ties with other Bengalis failed. 
Pranab kaku could not share his past history, his social relationships, 
his emotions and feelings which he felt for his parents and other 


KS at 
arna 


nger 
eres Telatives with Debora and this ghettoisation ultimately collapsed 


him Hs marriage. Pranab Kaku’s resistance to reconcile and reciprocate 
mpa his native culture with that of host culture at home, in his relationship 
jorj¢ 2d in his behaviour were the main reasons of the failure of his 
pend marriage. His marrying a Bengali woman after the divorce shows 
edo his long suppressed desire to reconnect to his with the ethnic 
erate COMmunity. After divorce Deborah confesses it to Aparna, “I was 
pty Never allowed to have an access to one part of Pranab Kaku's 
ina World. I was so horribly jealous of you then, for knowing him, 

understanding him in a way I never could.” This proves very 


Fr suffocating and it leads to a break of their relationship. 
108 


ent. | But in the next story “A Choice of Accommodations,” the 
; just#€lationship between Amit and his wife Megan survives bocau, 
notes both of them make accommodations and adjustments in their life 
h a just as they choose the place where they stay for the weekend. 
stoa Amit, a Bengali man married to an American woman goes to attend 
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the wedding of his prep schoo! crush and finds his wife Secretly | to M 
obsessing about the persisting psychic hold of childhood romance | neve 
on her husband. This thought torments her and she cannot haveg all t 
congenial and cordial relationship with her husband. Amit tellg a fooc 
complete stranger that their marriage has ‘disappeared’. Amit was Kau 
always apprehensive of his divorce with Magan “a brief glance jn avis 
the wrong direction, he knew could toss his existence over a cliff betv 
“(91).But later on Amit reveals Magan the little secret about his | attr 
relationship with Pam which has jeopardized their relationship and But 
their marriage could be saved. They name their daughters Maya 
and Monika, an Indian identity despite their fully American 
appearance. Amit was bothered by this fact “that his father and 
mother have passed nothing, physically to their children. Are they 
yours? People sometimes asked him when he was alone with them” 
(94).The racial and physical subjectivities are juxtaposed with the | 
social and cultural identity. The encounter between two cultures 
i.e. eastern and western constructs a hykrid culture where both the 


deat 
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bror 
as h 
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He | 
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parties negotiates and interacts to reframe and restructure ethnic 
essentialism, nationalism and fundamentalism. 


was 
neal 


Of the three connected stories, the first one “Once inaLife new 
Time” presents two contradictory attitudes of diasporic people. One of b 
is of traditional diaspora, migrants who are still nostalgic of their prey 
country and cherishes memories of their homeland and wants t0 Con: 
preserve them. The others, though they are also Bengali migrants. The 
transplant and relocate themselves in a foreign land. Chaudhries wath 
who have returned to India after their long stay in Massachusetts into 
come back again to a foreign land as Mrs. Chaudhri suffering moma ia 
cancer wants to die at some remote place far from her parents and 4 a 
dear ones. Both the families develop intimacy because of their | 
common origin but Chaudhries after their remigration to America and 


ele 
from India show a different outlook in their attitude. They trav ‘ther 
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to Massachusetts in an executive class spending a lot which they 
never did earlier. Mrs. Chaudhri smoked cigarettes and took rest 
all the time while Hema’s mother worked in kitchen preparing 
food for them. Hema, a teenager girl, shows her appreciation for 
Kaushik’s parents for their open-mindedness, broad outlook and 
lavish life style. Throughout the story she makes a comparison 
between two diasporic Indian families and their attitude. She feels 
attracted towards Kaushik, the only son of Chaudhri’s of her age. 
But Kaushik’s indifference hurts her. 


The second inter connected story is after Kaushik’s mother’s 
death and Kaushik’s father’s remarriage to a Bengali widow with 
two daughters. The story depicts how Kaushik who is born and 
brought up in America fails in adjusting with his father’s new family 
as he could not tolerate some other woman who is far inferior to 

her mother in education and other sophistications fulfilling her place. 
„He did not want to allow anyone to encroach on the space his 
‘mother occupied so he buries all the pictures, snaps and whatever 
was associated with her mother’s memories under ground far away 
near some Canadian beach and makes a move forward to ‘explore 
new roads’. This was a very painful moment for Kaushik. The act 
of burial of all the signs of his mother’s memory signifies Kaushik’s 
preparedness for a global citizen. His deterritorialized self was 
constructed to help assimilate his discourse wherever he may go. 
The title “Year’s End” symbolically represents disconnectedness 
With one kind of ethnic identity, ethnicity and mindset and ushering 
into a new broader notion of culture and identity. Now he can 
‘travel’ freely from one definitional and territorial identity-scape to 
\ another, what Kraidy refers to as hybrid ‘nomadism’. 


| In the last story “Going Ashore” both the characters Hema 


and kaushik are “glocalizate” citizens in the true sense. Both of 
them are comfortable in every corner of the world. They could 
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relate to host country’s culture as well as their native Culture. 
Kraidy’s description of glocalizated identity reflects a dialogic , 
negotiation of counteracting selves between or iental and Occidental, 
Kaushik has traits, characteristics and perceivable properties of dem: 
identity to make him a global citizen. In the last story ‘ ‘Going conti 
Ashore” when Kaushik goes to Rome, “Like the Mexicans and The 
Guatemalans, the Salvadorans were never sure what to make of 
Kaushik, not the soldiers who patrolled the streets with guns nearly | yiew 
as big as their bodies, not the children who posed eagerly for 
pictures when they saw him with his camera” (303).This very 
confusion in Kaushik’s identity renders him a transnational and 
hybridized identity. Kaushik wanted to be different, that in ten 
minutes he could be on his way to anywhere in the world. He tells 
Hema that he had never belonged to any place that way. During 
his Thailand visit in a conversation with a stranger Kaushik tells 
him - 


(have 
i The | 
cultu 
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: rf s Avti 
“But you are an Indian, no? 


“Yes?” 
“You live in India?” Bar 


I do not live anywhere at the moment. I am about to move 
to Hong Kong.”(320) Bas 


Kaushik is a photojournalist who travels around the world 
but for whom unaccustomed earth, the place where he feels most 
like an outsider, is his own home in Massachusetts, where his Fea 
father’s new family has supplanted memories of his late mother. 
He is a hybrid human being in a hybrid country. 


d 
Thus Jhumpa Lahri in her new novel “Zhe Unao a 
Earth” discusses evolution and the various stages of diaspora: I Ho 
a f 
notion of diaspora, hybridity, transnationalism and nomadism 
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ite, pave contributed in making the concept of globalization a reality. 
gic i The emergence of the concept of transnationalism, which views 
tal, culture not as a stagnant entity with nascent beginnings and a 
sof demarcated finitude, but as a ceaseless process of change and 
ing continual redefinition, is emblematic of this conceptual departure. 
and The investigative notions of cultural ‘hybridity’, ‘cultural 
‘of multiplicity’, or ‘creolization’, all these have emerged out of this 


view. 
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Book Review 


Malti Agarwal (Ed). English Literature: Voices of Indian 

nd Dispora. Atlantic Publishers and Distributers , New Delhi, 2009, 
Rs495, pp-2031SBN-978-81-269-1048-9 

ia, 
hi: In this present era when all the barriers , borders are breaking 
es and this world has become a country , this present anthology becomes 
more relevant and significant. There are twenty two scholarly papers 
on Indian diaspora. in this volume. The volume is a collection of twenty 


ty, 
rd, | Seven research papers on the literary works of various eminent 


diasporic writers... who voice the anguish of the people caused by 
racial and linguistic discrimination. 
nd 
The first paper entitled “Diasporic Writings in English” is by 
Prof A.N.Dwivide . This paper is quite informative and in nutshell it 
describes the chronology of Indian diaspora in Fiji, Trinidad and 
Guyana, Malaysia, Mauritius and East Africa , and in developed 
countries like Britain , America, Canada and Australia. Prof 
S.K.Sharma presents Canadian Diaspora in his seminal paper entitled 
“The World of Diasporic Poetry in Canada”. Prof Sharma hatches a 
graph of journey of Indian diaspora in Canada, describing a process 
4 of acculturation and adjustment on the lines of tender’, ‘strong’ and 
| ‘perfect’ as given by Edward Said in his Cultere and Imperialism. 
Dr. Samina Khan has presented a study of the chronology of Canadian 
| Diasporic Writers in her paper entitled “Cultural Discordence ; A Study 
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of Diasporic Writers in Canada”. She logically unfolds how the 
encounter oftwo cultures makes a man a contemporary man. 

Prof Hemalatha K. discusses diasporic effects i 
transformation and craving for traditions in her paper entitled “Tradition 
and Transformation in Bharati Mukherjee’s Desirable Daughters,” Prof 
O.P.Budholia compares the immigrant experiences in his paper entitled 
“Djalectics of culture / acculturation in Bharati Mukherjee’s Jasmine 

and Anita Desai`s Journey to Ithaca ” Prof Budholia, dealing with 
the journey of Jasmine and the journey of Laila, unfolds two distinct 
paradigms. ‘Dr. Beena Agarwal explores women experiences in 
different cultural spaces in her scholarly paper entitled “Bharati 
Mukherjee’ s Jasmine ; Breaking the Silence and Weaving the Web”, 


Dr. Abha Shukla Kaushik tries to trace out Mukherjee‘s 
different experiences of diaspora in Canada and U.S in her paper 
entitled “Negotiating Multiculturalism in Bharati Mukherjee‘s Desirable 


Daughters”. Dr. Ram Sharma searches the roots and immigrant ' 


psyche in his paper entitled “Quest for selfand Imigrant Psyche in 
Bharati Mukherjee‘s The Tiger ‘s Daughter ”.Dr. Archana Trivedi 
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analyses Mukherjee‘s novel Wife in the light of Freud‘s theory of Itis 


neurosis in her paper “Dimple‘s Neurotic Behavio ir in Bharati 
Mukherjee‘s Wife”. 


Dr. J.P.Savita paper entitled “Tales from Firozsha Baag, 
Prologue to Rohinton Mistry’s Fiction” has given a new dimensionto 
this anthology. He brilliantly shows that *’Tales from Firozsha Baag is 
not just a bunch of diverse short stories .It is to be treated as complete 
whole—a one unit kaleidoscopic picture of the Parsi community n 
post Independence Bombay. Another interesting paper on Mistry 3 
“Rohinton Mistry`s Family Matters ; A Diasporic and Ethnic Text 
which has been contributed by the editor of this anthology D 
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Agarwal. Dr Malti illustrates how Mistry makes his use of the past or 
more precisely reinvents the past. 

Itis worth noting that this volume includes the new diasporic 
yoices also. Dr. Malti Sharma’s paper “Human Bonds and Vikram 
Seth”, Dr. K.AAgarwal’s paper entitled “The Theme of Social Justice 
lin Ann Bhalla’s A Passing Shadow”, “Dr.Sangeeta Das’s paper 
“Across Cultures Discussing Yasmine Gooneratne’s Masterpiece”, 
| Dr, Beena Agarawal’s paper entitled “Bicultural Sensibility ; A Motif 
in Divakaruni`s The Unknown Errors of Our Lives”, Dr. Shalini 
(Gupta’s paper “Chitra Banerjee Divakaruni`s Arranged Marriage ; A 
Perspecti ve”, Dr. Satender and Dr. Manoj Kumar’s paper, “Kiran 
‘Desai’s The Inheritence of Loss : An Expression of Hypocrisy”, Dr. 
'T.S.Anand’s paper “Quest for Identity in Iqbal Ramoowalia’s The 
Death of a Passport”, Dr. Neeta’s paper “The Psyche of Crisis ; A 
Creative Impulse in the Poetry of A.K,Ramanujam” and Anuradha 

| Verma’s paper, “Unia Parameshwaran`s The Door I Shut Behind Me: 
{A Diasporic Text” present varied shades in diasporic presentation. 


This volume is a seminal presentation of diasporic experiences. 
Itis an asset for those who wish to pursue their academic ventures in 


the area of diasporic literature. 


-Ram Sharma 
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Kamla K. Kapur. As A Fountain In A Garden, 
Chandigarh: Tarang Press, 2005. pp.62. ISBN 81-7010-352-5, MY h 
Rs. 100. | theo 

chro! 

Shelley’s expression “Alas! | have nor hope nor health Nor | ‘8 
peace within nor calm around” from ‘Stanzas Written in Dejection) PO” 
displays the anxiety of his pain-stricken anguished heart. The same | subj 


| > 
| dark clouds of dismal despair hover round Kamla Kapur’s celebrated | high 
| anthology As A Fountain In A Garden, which is the elegiac tribute to : suffe 
l her husband Donald Dean Powell, who committed suicide, leaving 
Kamla in the midst of ‘pregnant emptiness’ ofthe world. The poems 
in the collection were written over a period of four years after the om 
suicide of Donald, who was disappointed for not finding a proper Ou 
appreciation ofhis creative works. pt 
Kamila’s agony makes her cry in ‘full-throated ease’: “‘andleft 
me/here,/with this/ absence, this gift/ of grief’. The poems are nostalgic iine 
about the past. The nostalgia of Kapur for her husband’s activities 1s = 
sure to wring the drops of tears from readers’ eyes. ‘Smoke and Ash’ P 
brings out this obsessive affection ofthe poet for the past experiences | ; a 
in quite a lyrical manner: “I tried to formulate you, know you, Owi “a 
you./But all I could do was take you/ into my heart, give you/ a home = 


here.” Such expressions will definitely touch the innermost chords of Pre 
the receptive reader ’s heart. | 
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In a way this collection of some thirty one poems from the 


pen of such a sensitive poetic voice, who lives half the year in the 
remote Kullu valley of India and the other halfin California, has helped 
| ner in finding a release for her emotions of despair and pain. The 
| poems are thus cathartic or therapeutic. The poetess confessed this to 


me in an interview: 


I don’t know how I would have survived the experience of 


L. . + . $ 
s | my husband’s suicide without processing 1t through poetry. ... without 
| the outlet of poetry I might have fossilized in my grief, or developed a 
chronic habit of sorrow or even bitterness, and certainly a debilitating 
yr | regret and guilt.... The discipline of crafting a poem with patience and 


, honesty gave me the perspective and the detachment to pursue a 
| subject that was very pain ful for me. Making art in this sense is the 


ie 
q | Pighest spiritual activity ofhumans, for it takes one through and beyond 
r SU ffering. 

\ 
E A y 
6 The collection exhibits that the language of the poems has 
e come out spontaneously without any forced strain. There is hardly 
4 any touch of artificiality in them; she has coughed out her real emotions 

in these lyrics without the interference of any synthetic element. 

f After this emotional sojourn through her poems, the reader 
© finally finds an artistic ‘Epilogue’, appended with the volume. Despite 
3 its self-explanatory nature, Epilogue is also written from the core within 


, and can be called an ode in prose. For example, mark this lyrical 


utterance: “The realization that I was a survivor was accompanied by 
a deep disappointment in myself. I felt I had not loved Donald 
enough—how could I have? Here I was, still eating and breathing and 
f Witing. I felt I did not feel enough”. Payson R. Stevens in ‘Publisher's 
Preface’ to the volume admires the book as ~ a courageous work 
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filled with profound wisdom and searing beauty”. 


The book is published well and is a veritable feast for any | i 

book lover on account of error-free printing and fascinating Cover 

design along with its artistic and emotional content. 

Nilanshu K Ie 

- Nilanshu Kumar Agarwal 
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